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CHAPTER XXIII. . 


PRIL. 

The conventional April—bright- 
eyed and tearful, “with flesh-like colum- 
bine bedight, beneath whose feet the 
curled streams soft chidings kept,”—was 
shut up between the leathern backs of. 
some old English books on Mr. Gal- 
braith’s favorite shelf of the library. 
This was her American sister. Mud 
; and dyspepsia, lagging brains and heavy 
feet announce her coming in lieu of haw- 
thorn blooms. 

The winter months, Honora thought, 
looking out of the library window, had 
been tedious enough, but spring had 
thawed out and dragged to light all the 
uncomely background of the heavens 
above and the earth beneath. The world 
had quarreled with both winter and sum- 
mer, and would be reconciled to neither. 
The insolent light bared all the dirty 
patches of snow on the mountain-sides ; 
the sullen creeks bogged with the win- 
ter’s ice; the gaping clayey land-slides ; 
the trees stood like black and pulpy 
sponges, motionless in the sickly cold 
wind. A veil of vapory green had fallen 
pityingly on the great slope before her, 
but beneath it, she knew, was mire. 

Her uncle came to the window out- 
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side, his long boots covered with mud, 


from a tramp through the hills: he held 
up a bunch of red maple buds and the 
pale emerald cups of the water-arum for 
her to see, and then looked up at the 
sun glinting through the saffron waves 
of smoke which the wind drove about 
overhead. Honora tapped impatiently 
for him to come in. She wondered that 


he could always be busied with such | 


trifles. Did nobody but herself see how 
awful a thing it was to be alive? She 
had been dabbling in Carlyle lately. 
Beside this, the winter months had 
left, some vehement, hard lines on Miss 
Dundas’ face. Her secret had proved 
heavy and galling ; and since the rough 
fellow, in his laborer’s dress, had turned 
his back on her that night and left her 
to keep his place, she had been con- 
scious of a gaping vacuity in her life un- 
felt before. If she had been a man, she 


would have had politics or a trade or . 


profession—some interest below and 
broader than her own petty cares—to sink 
them in. As it was, she sewed. She 
did not find in the needle that infallible 
medicine for a woman’s mind diseased 
which men consider it. Cosmos had 
proved a failure. On the third day of 
trial, Mr. Galbraith found her asleep over 
the first chapter before noon. Then 
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Honora took to religion. She went to 
the church to pray every morning ; 
began to meddle with the Irish house- 
maids, and to shake their faith in the 
Virgin ; tried to bring Lizzy, who was a 
staunch Baptist, to a confusion of spirit 
about the truth of Episcopal succession. 
It was a matter of deadly earnest to her ; 
for it was a real void in her own life she 
was trying to fill with her prayers and 
proselytings and thirty-nine articles. 
Perhaps she found most comfort in her 
secret nightly supplications for Dallas. 
For was he not a poor wanderer? 
Should no man care for his soul? In 
church she used to put his name into 
the prayer for the President. She was 
very sincere, thinking it was only his 
salvation she cared for. 

Her uncle silently noted it all, and 
felt a deep, tender pity for her. There 
was no career open for women but that 
of wife and mother ; and until that came 
to them, he thought that even the least 
morbid among them suffered from un- 
used power and mental hunger—sat 
alone and gnawed their own flesh, as the 
woman in that horrible tale of the Flem- 
ish prison. But he would have been 
ready to strike any one who would pro- 
pose that Honora should find work and 
happiness outside of this tardy husband. 
He had a most delicate appreciation of 
woman’s sphere, and drew the limits 
narrowly. 

Honora saw him a few moments later 
come into the adjoining room in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and put the 
buds and calla in a vase upon his wife’s 
table. She took them up and sniffed 
at them. “Very pretty, James, but 
scentless.” 

« Now, to me they have a delicate 
perfume.” 

« Your senses are keener than mine. 
I wish I could find the comfort in such 
things that you do.” 

Mr. Galbraith did not reply. 

« But I never could. A frog could not 
find honey even in a field of clover,” for- 
cinga laugh. “So—” taking up her pen 


again ; but she dipped it in the ink two or 
three times before beginning her writing, 
looking thoughtfully at the poor buds. 


(Jury, 


“Is it the old work, Hannah ?” 
“Yes; it is a description of the oil- 
wells and site for the town.. That which 


young Dour wrote from hearsay was too _ 


flattering. I want to deceive nobody. 
I want no capital put into the concern 
on false expectations.” 

“Capitalists have not come forward 
very promptly, have they ?” 

“No. But they'll come. Dour has 
brought me notices of the undertaking, 
clipped from the New York papers. 
Very favorable. I suspected him of 
writing them ; but he protested that the 
thing is talked of widely. I’ll have no 
puffing,” driving her pen energetically 
across the broad sheet, while Mr. Gal- 


braith settled himself in his easy-chair, 


drawing his gown over his knees, fold- 
ing his thin hands and falling into his 
usual dreamy scrutiny of the fire. 

She looked up presently: «Dour 
came last night, James.” 

.“I sawhim. It is a long journey. 
What is his object ?” 

“Honora, I fancy,” with an abrupt 
laugh. «Ostensibly, to offer his services 
in the laying out of the town. I may 
make use of him: he’s shrewd and gov- 
ernable. It’s hard to find men who are 
governable,” without observing the quiz- 
zical glance which her husband shot at 
her. “He has made up his mind to 
address Honora, I suspect. Not that 
he cares a straw for you, child,” raising 
her voice as Miss Dundas came in. 
« But he thinks it an easy way to turn a 
penny. Send him to me: I’ll put him 
to the right-about properly!” turning 
her paper, with a snort of defiance. « If 
I’m wrong, though, and he marries the 
little Rattlin girl, I’ll make his fortune 
for him.” 

“I would think, my dear, you would 
find quite enough occupation in your 
derricks and town without playing Provi- 
dence to all the lovers you stumble over.” 

Madam Galbraith vouchsafed no 
direct reply. Presently, stopping to 
consult a map, she put her pen behind 
her ear, and said that « Dour was a fair- 
enough specimen of a mediocre New 
Englander, clear-sighted and shrewd, if 
he could rid his brain of the smattering 
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of Transcendentalism which it never was 
made to comprehend. That’s the trouble 


* among any people when a great thinker 


like Emerson goes from among them 
into his own path on the mountains. 
All commonplace men_ feel called upon 
to follow him, and there they go scram- 
bling about in the darkness like silly 
sheep.” 

«I think,” said Honora, anxiously, 
after a pause, “it is only fair to set good 
as well as evil before Mr. Dour. I will 
bring Gerty up on a visit.” 

«Just as you please, child,” indiffer- 
ently. “Don’t talk to me. I have these 
lots all confused. Give me the pins, 
quick. I can do nothing without pins.” 

Honora came closer, giving her, from 
a hard, square cushion, red and blue- 
headed pins, which the old lady stuck 
viciously into a square, parti-colored 
map, stopping to ponder over each as it 
went in. 

Everything in the room was growing 
hard and square, Honora thought, look- 
ing drearily around, under the spell of 
Madam Galbraith’s new hobby. It was 
her especial sanctum, and used to be 
warm, genial, disorderly—the very heart 
and core of the house. It had fallen 
under line-and-plummet rule now—was 
as blank as the maps of her proposed 
town on the wall, or as the ground on 
the river flats on which it was to be 
built. It seemed to be the old lady’s 
fancy that her office should wear a busi- 
ness-like aspect, severe enough to awe 
the largest capitalist, if that tardy man 
ever appeared. The worn, old Turkey 
carpet, on which Tom Galbraith had 
played when he was a child, had been 


"replaced by hempen mats ; piano, sew- 


ty 


» swept away as useless lumber; the 


- jing, portraits and flower-pots had been 


square, white ceiling stared down at the 
square, earth-colored floor, with only a 
table, squarer than either, to break the 
blank between ; and at the table sat the 
stout, brawny old woman, bending over 
her maps, as though it were the one 
chance between her and death. 

Her mass of silvery hair, which used 
to be framed about her face with a curi- 
ous artistic effect, was skewered back in 
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a tight knot, and the face itself reflected 
in its unyielding mould the figures over 
which she had been brooding for months. 


One could hardly believe that a baby’s . 


fingers had ever; touched that hard 
hawk’s beak; for in the fierce energy 
of even her repose there was something 
of the traits of a bird of prey. 

She pulled out and put in the pins 
slowly, rubbing her knobbed forehead, 
bewildered: «District A, that is the 
rolling-mill; C, dwellings; D?—there is 
assuredly a mistake about D—” 

«Can I assist you, Hannah?” Mr, 
Galbraith rose reluctantly, hesitating be- 
fore coming closer. 

“It is the first time you have offered 
to do it, James,” with grave reproach. 
«“ The whole country-side has taken part 
in my great work, while you have been 
dreaming, as usual, over your Dante and 
Jean Paul.” 

« But I know so little of oil,” sitting 
down and picking up the map as daintily 
as though it were greasy. 

«I am very sorry, James, if you con- 
found my undertaking with a vulgar oil 
speculation. To be sure, I saw no rea- 
son why the Dour lands should not yield 
oil as well as any in the country. So 
the wells were sunk: there they are— 
red pins. I’ve no doubt they'll yield 
three hundred barrels a day. I do not 
hold them as a means of selfish aggran- 
dizement. We have enough. So will 
Honora have. The town is laid out as 
you know: the cotton and rolling-mills 
are nearly built. The oil-wells will be 
a sort of support—backbone to the whole. 
I see no reason why there should not be 
a town on the Dour lands—I mean, why 
Western Virginia should not be de- 
veloped.” 

«“ No—certainly not,” abstractedly, ex- 
amining the maps, while Honora watched 
his face anxiously. 

“I am glad,” pursued Madam Gal- 
braith, with complacency, “that you 
allow me at last to explain my scheme 
to you. I’m no reformer, James, but I’d 
like, before I die, to look at a commu- 
nity of people who owed their advance 
in well-being entirely to me. To me. 
I'd like to leave such a community on 
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the Dour lands. You understand? I 
bring here industrious emigrants, furnish 
them with comfortable dwellings and re- 
munerative work: they repay me the 
money advanced as they earn it. I have 
drawn into the scheme as many of the 
neighboring farmers as I could: the 
hands in the house and farm have put 
all of their savings into it.” 

'« But the large capitalists ?” 

«“ Well, to be honest, James, I have 
made use of no-means to bring them in. 
I don’t want them. Then we should 
have a board of directors, with their 
delay and fal-lal. Why, Z should not 
even have a vote. As it is, the men I 
have employed are controllable. Quite 
controllable.” 

« A is the rolling-mill? Is it a 

“Yes. I drew on the Western lands 
for that.” 

“« You have not sold the Wester lands, 
Hannah ?” 

« Certainly,” sharply. 
the deeds in March.” 

“You bring so many papers to me to 
sign,” mildly. 

«I sold them at a sacrifice, I confess. 
But I required the ready money. I 
found the undertaking more costly than 
I expected. Stocks and mortgages were 
readily transferred, but with land and 
cattle, of course, I parted this season at 
a disadvantage.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s cheeks flushed under 
the gray whiskers. He was silent for a 
moment: “Do I understand you that 
you have invested all your property in 
this scheme ?” 


“You signed 


« Excepting the Stone-post Farm and 


homestead. Why, it is but throwing 
out minnows to bring in whales. It will 
bear an interest of a hundred per cent. 
though I did not think of the profit. 
You appear surprised, Mr. Galbraith ?” 
He delayed his answer for’ an instant. 
«I did not know how extensive your 
plans were, Hannah,” quietly. «Here 
is Mr. Dour. This map will be more 
intelligible to him than to me, perhaps,” 
ceding his place at the table to the 
young man, who returned his old-fash- 
ioned bow but slightly. A henpecked 
scholar was a creature with which Paul 
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Dour had ‘no sympathy. Finding that 
he could not catch Honora’s eye, he 
bent zealously over the maps. He had 
come back intending first to win Madam 
Galbraith’s favor: when the fairy god- 
mother was secured, he could bring him- 
self to marry the stupid Cinderella. 

«“ The plat marked D is incorrect, Mr. 
Dour.” 

“We will amend that, madam—we 
will amend that,” with oily fluency. «But 
about the proposals that I brought with 
me, as we are upon the subject. You 
positively reject New England colonists ? 
That appears to me a singular prejudice. 
They are the very leaven of any settle- 
ment. These men, too, will pay their 
own way—” 

“Precisely. rather pay their way. 
Debt’s the surest yoke on any man’s 
neck. I’ll have none of your headstrong 
radicals. Sir, if you please, I’ll leaven 
my colony in my own fashion.” 

Dour forced a complaisant smile. 

« A German population, such as that 
which already forms the nucleus of the 
settlement, is what I would prefer. But 
moral—moral. [I'll have neither man 
nor woman who cannot show a fair re- 
cord. We’ll have no room for prisons 
or courts, so we’ll start with an honest 
brotherhood. I have not left this matter 
to Mr. Rattlin’s oversight. I’ve made a 
point of knowing the antecedents of 
every settler myself, and if he cannot 
show a clean record, as I said, I make 
short work with him.” 

“Certainly. Indubitably you are 
right.” His truckling assent flowed in 
ready chorus to every dogmatic sentence. 

Honora, meanwhile, stood looking 
down at them with an appalled, helpless 
dismay. While she had been brooding 
all winter over her secret, deaf and blind 
to all that went on about her, the royal 
robes in which Dallas was to be clothed 
on his return were being changed into 
flimsy rags. She had an unutterable 
contempt for Madam Galbraith’s busi- 
ness knowledge ; and it was Dallas’ in- 
heritance with which she was gambling, 
in order to rule over a herd of Dutch 
laborers. It was Dallas’ rights against 
which the foolish old woman and this 
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truckling, time-serving Dour were con- 
spiring. 

- She had a knightly, chivalric sense of 
protection for the hardly-used fellow, ob- 
stinate and unmalleable though he had 
been in her hands. In her own cham- 
ber, with maidenly blushes and tears, 
she prayed night after night that he 
might be brought into the fold of the 
church ; and now she was ready to fight 
as vehemently for his acres and stocks. 

But her secret? Her lips were 
closed. 

Mr. Galbraith had gone back into the 
library and seated himself at the win- 
dow, beside the chess-board, on which 
he had left an unsolved problem. He 
spent many silent, happy hours every 
day working out variations of the same 
old gambits: now, however, he was 
looking absently over the board into the 
bare woods outside. When he heard Ho- 
nora’s hasty step following him, he began 
hurriedly to move his pawns. 

She put her hand on his shoulder, 
standing behind him, motioning him 
to listen to the murmur of voices 
inside. «Do. you know what that 
means, sir—all that mad scheming and 
flattery? It means ruin—beggary.” 

« No, no, child,” promptly, as though 
he had expected her attack, but without 
looking at her. “Madam Galbraith 
has great skill in affairs—great skill. 
You should have confidence in her.” 

«I? What is it tome? I am not 
thinking of myself. Yow have no confi- 
dence in her business judgment. You 
have no faith in this new scheme, sir— 
none.” 

Mr. Galbraith looked up at her: 
“ Honora !” 

« No, you have none,” steadily ; «and 


“yet you suffer her to undermine the 


ground under our feet, until at a touch 
we will all sink into ruin—we and these 
poor wretches at the wells, and—and— 
Oh, if I could but tell you what I know !” 

Mr. Galbraith averted his eyes from 
her face, cates a red knight slowly to 
and fro. 

«I am in a sore strait, uncle,” in a 
calmer tone. “I must stand and see a 
great wrong done, and I dare not speak 
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the word that would stop it. I beg of 
you not to slight my Oe Iam not 
a child.” 

‘ «No; you are a child no longer, 
Nora.” 

Some graver thought was in his mind 
than the ruin she prophesied. She drew 
back as though she understood it. They 
both were silent. 

«You must remember,” he said, at 
last, looking at her with a shrewd smile, 
“that you base your fears upon your 
own contempt of my wife’s skill in busi- 
ness. I do not know how that may be. 
You womenare always the harshest judges 
of one who undertakes a man’s work, 
cry out for a career as you will. Eh, 
Nonny? But I have not been so blind 
and deaf to this scheme as you suppose, 
though I had no idea that all of her 
property was involved in it. No; I did 
not comprehend its extent until to-day.” 
He paused abruptly. 

«You comprehend it now ?” eagerly, 
“and you mean to interfere ?” 

“No; I will not interfere, Honora.” 

“Not if you believed as I do, that it 
would end in beggary ?” 

«“ No, my dear; not even then.” 

Miss Dundas bent on the slow, gentle 
eyes a look of amazed pity. 

«“If—” she hesitated—« if there were 
a natural heir to whom the property 
would revert? In that case—” 

“In no case will I lift my finger to 
thwart my wife,” replacing the chessmen 


with the quiet, indolent motion habitual - 


to him ; and then turning to her: «The 
property is hers, Honora. I was a poor 
young fellow when I met and loved Han- 
nah Dour. I had but a small anrniuity— 
enough to feed and clothe me—to buy a 
book or print now and then. I have the 
same now—no more. When I asked 
her to be my wife, it was with the con- 
dition that I should gain nothing through 


the marriage other than her great love. ° 


The Dour estate—its income or its 
privileges—was to be no more to me 
than to the merest stranger crossing its 
boundary. Our marriage has, therefore, 
been a very true one. But if I had not 
enforced that condition, I should have 
been a pensioner upon her bounty ;” and 
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the thin, high-bred features colored 
painfully. 

«I understand,” said Honora, gently. 

He opened the box and began to care- 
fully set the quaint old Siguves in their 
velvet case. 
~ «You did not solve your problem, 
uncle ?” stooping to help him. | 

’ «No; my head aches. This south- 
erly wind, I suppose.” He took hold 
of her busy fingers with a half-quizzical, 
half-sad smile. “Money weighs heavily 
in hands as young as these, Nora. You 
think life ought to be like an English 
novel, in which virtue is always rewarded 
in the end by a shower of gold? When 
one is an old graybeard like me, one 
knows that it is only the surface-crops 
in life which wealth can buy. The real 
treasures lie far below.” He closed the 
box and pushed it from him. «Now, as 
to that: imaginary heir of the Dours”— 
falling into his favorite, speculative tone 
—«if there were such an one, there are 
many better gifts in God’s hand for a 
young man than large property. Dis- 
cipline, for instance, or hard ‘fortune to 
wrestle with, until every thew and sinew 
is strengthened, and—but what is the use 
of defining the good and ill of the world 
for young people? It is a lesson which 
every man has to learn afresh in the bit- 
terness of his soul.” 

« Discipline ?” Miss Dundas thought 
the heir of the Dours had secured his 
share of it. When she would have spo- 
ken Mr. Galbraith avoided her eye. 

“Tut! tut! Where have I mislaid 
my book? . You did not see it, my dear ?” 
putting on his spectacles and peering 
about on tables and book-shelves. 

« Ronsard, uncle? It is here.” 

«Ah, true. Thank you. It is a book 
you must never read, Nora. As false 
a guide in literature as in love.” He 
composed himself, however, in his chair, 
put his slippered feet to the fire and 
opened the squat, black volume, with an 
air of tranquil enjoyment. Miss Dundas, 
with an impatient glance at him, wan- 
dered uneasily back into the other room. 
The progressive party there had received 
a reinforcement. Mr. Rattlin was pa- 

“Cing to and fro, his hands clasped under 


the tails of his thin black coat, a satis- 
fied smile on his face. Beck, from the 
Indian Queen, sat a little apart from the 
table, in a suit of Sunday black clothes 
and a wide expanse of shirt front, which 
altogether appeared to have unmanned 
him. He sat bolt upright, swinging his 
hat between his wide-open knees. Ma- 
dam Galbraith was writing. 

“There is your receipt, Mr. Beck,” 
she said, handing him a slip of paper. 


“It is not a certificate, because there is 


no company yet formed ; but your divi- 
dend is secure. I am good for it.” 

Beck read the paper, took up a pinch 
of white ashes from under the grate to 
sprinkle on it to dry the ink,-and then 
stowed it carefully away in his wallet. 
“I reckon I’m satisfied with my backer,” 
he chuckled. «“Them’s my savin’s since 
I first did a stroke of work. I was 
afeard of banks, and we kept ’em in an 
old tea-pot. That’s so. They growed 
very slow ; especially as Matt’s a’most 
raised an’ ’ll be needin’ schoolin’ soon. 
I'd like to give him a start ahead of 
what me and Peggy had. So it seemed 
kind a providential when the madam 
opened up this way for us to make a for- 
tune out of hand. But it cost Peggy 
and me a tug to give up the old Queen, 
for all, sir,” for Mr. Rattlin had stopped 
and was listening patiently. 

“No doubt, Mr. Beck—no doubt. I 
had no idea that we were so attached to 
our own little house until we left it last 
week: we quite forgot that the roof 
leaked, and that the children have grown 
so big that they threaten to split it open 
like a locust’s back. It was just adapted 
to my wife and me when we were mar- 
ried. But there are eleven of us now, 
all told.” 

«You've given up your old place to 
go to the wells, Mr. Rattlin?” said Dour, 
joining them, with an embarrassed effort 
at ease. 

“Yes. The whole country is in a 
ferment. Emigrants are arriving daily 
and going to the wells. There is great 
work to be done there—the field is white 
for the harvest. When Madam Gal- 
braith summoned me, I hesitated long 
before going. The responsibility will be 
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heavy. It ought to have been laid upon 
a different man. I doubt often, now, if 
I was not presumptuous,” anxiously. 

« You have no reason to doubt,” said 
Dour, putting his hand heartily on 
Mr. Rattlin’s stooped shoulders. His 
heart warmed to Gerty’s father. It 
would have warmed to the very dog of 
the house in which she lived; though 
she was but a silly girl, and his life lay 
quite in another sphere from hers. 

There was no sham in the humble 
fear of the little man,but he quickly 
checked its utterance. What right had 
he to be chattering of himself or his 
fitness? «It is a great work, Mr. Dour, 
which Madam Galbraith has undertaken 
so late in life.” 

«She is ashrewd woman. At the pres- 
ent price of even doubtful oil stock—” 

“She had no eyes upon oil, sir,” 
eagerly, “nor profit. It is a care for 
souls. She was frank with me as to her 
motive. ‘Let me feed the bodies of 
these men, Mr. Rattlin,’ she said ; «give 
them work, cheerful homes, education, 
and they are much more ready for. you 
to lead into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
She may be right,” meditatively. «As- 


cetic religion was pushed very far—very 


far—by the Papists. I doubt its effi- 
cacy. Now, we Protestants—” 

“She is a shrewd woman,” repeated 
Dour, quietly. 

“ You think she is right, then? Well, 
there is a great deal to be done,” cheer- 
fully. «Church, Sunday-school and 
‘weekly lectures to be inaugurated. I’m 
glad our friend Beck here has moved to 
the town, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel. His example may do much.” 

“I’ve put my shoulder to because 7 
mean to rise ile,” said Beck, sturdily, 


_ buttoning his coat. “My dooty is to 
~ Peggy and Matt. As for the Dutch and 


their souls, that’$ a horse of another 
color. I don’t know it. No disrespect 
to you. Mr. Rattlin.” 

“No, Beck, certainly not,” watching 
him make his bow and exit with a good- 
humored smile. «Beck is a neighbor 
of mine in our new village. He has put 
all he has into the scheme.” 

Dour was looking down at the little 
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cheerful cricket of a man with a nervous- : 


ness singular in the self-possessed, trig, 
ready youth. “Is your new home as 
pleasant as the old one? That wasa 
very peculiar house, I think.” 

« Why, my dear sir, there are a dozen 
like it within a stone’s throw! The new 
one is infinitely superior. And I have 
bought my mare back—Jenny—from 
Whitcross. You’ve heard me speak of 
Jenny ?” 

“Is Mrs. Rattlin well? And—the 
children ?” with a quaking in his narrow 
chest for which he could have scourged 
himself. 

“Well, no. Tony has a weakness in 
one leg—a fall, we fear—and the baby 
is just over the measles. There have 
been changes among us since you left 
us, Mr. Dour, and there will be greater 
soon, I fear. Come down. I would 
like to show you Jenny. We felt as if 
an old friend had come back again—” 

Madam Galbraith came up, and, beck- 
oning to Mr. Rattlin, led him away for 
consultation. There was a grave respect 
in her manner to him which she showed 
to no one else. Mr. Dour was left alone, 
more startled than he chose to own. 
What changes could be coming among 
the Rattlin brood? Tom was going to 
school, perhaps, or the twins were ail- 
ing. If they were not so cursedly 
healthy and such hearty feeders, a man 
need not be afraid of marrying the whole 
family. 

He turned sharply around on pretty 
Mrs. Duffield, who had halted in the 
open door, taking in the hard, earnest 
room and hard, earnest people in it, with 
an amused, placid glance: « Mr. Rattlin 
spoke of impending changes in his 
family, just now. Do you know what 
they are, Mrs. Duffield ?” 

“One of his daughters is to be mar- 
ried, I believe. Rosa, Gertrude—what 
are their names? If you will close that 
window, Mr. Dour, I think I will come 
in,” composing herself in Madam Gal- 
braith’s chair with a little shiver. 

The old lady turned on hearing their 


voices. “If you are persuading my, 


daughter-in-law to join in our scheme,” 
she said, sharply, “your efforts are 
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wasted, Mr. Dour. She is the only 
member of my household who stands 
aloof. I was much gratified, by the way, 
to-day” —to Mr. Rattlin—“when a wo- 
man whom I have employed for years 
put her earnings into my hands. A 
canny Jersey woman, too—my house- 
keeper. She had, apparently, entire con- 
fidence in my judgment, as, I must say, 
even the business men of the county ap- 
pear to have.” 

But Mrs. Duffield, quite unconscious 
of being lashed over Lizzy’s shoulder, 
drew back her soft lilac dress, lest the 
fire should fade it, and putting up her 
dainty feet on a footstool, leaned back 
and surveyed them all with the critical 
good-humor of the spectator of a comedy. 

Mr. Rattlin-came up to her. « Mad- 
am Galbraith hopes to do a great work 
among these people,” he said, anxiously. 
«1 still think you will help us. If you 


would try to make one soul among them 
purer and better. 
childless—” 

«I ought to be laying up treasure in 
heaven,” with her pleasant, indolent smile. 
« But I object to helping you, personally, 


At your age, and 


on principle, Mr. Rattlin. It hardens 
one terribly to work among the poor. 
Your managers of almshouses and asy- 
lums always degenerate into machines. 
They’ve no sympathy with the sensitive, 
acute pain which you feel, looking on 
misery from far off. I grew calloused 
enough when I lived among the poor 
unfortunates. I took in washing dur- 
ing my first husband’s life-time, you 
know. I was quite convinced then that 
I had no call to be a reformer.” 


Madam Galbraith brought her pon- 


derous body between her and the fire. 
She had been watching the insouciant 
little lady with angry eagerness from 
under her heavy brows. It gave her 
little comfort that the whole of the coun- 
ty acknowledged her leadership, so long 
as this Mordecai disregarded her within 
her very gates. “One would think you 
would wish to see your native State de- 
veloped,” she said, in an acrid tone. 
“ Your patriotism—” and there stopped. 

Mrs. Duffield waited courteously for 
her to finish. «I have no call to bea 
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reformer,” she repeated, with vivacity. 
“As for patriotism, I have ‘not an atom 
in my veins—not an atom.” 

Mr. Dour, who had been standing 
gloomily by the window, roused himself 
to join Madam Galbraith. «But you 
must have some esprit de corps,’ Mrs. 
Duffield,” he said. «You are one of us. ° 
We have put all we have into this ven- 
ture. We are in the same ship to- 
gether—” 

«“ Then I’ll—* paddle my own canoe,’” 
sang the sweetest and most liquid of 
voices. It was one of her attractive 
little ways, to embroider her talk with 
snatches of songs (with no high notes 
to show the crack in her tones). But 
she was too indolent to be vivacious or 
winning long. She bent forward with a 
steady look, as if determined to put a 
stop to her annoyance for ever. «I 
wish Madam Galbraith success,” with a 
grave little bow. «May she find her 
subjects submissive! But, my dear Mr. 
Rattlin, never talk to me about the poor. 
There is a class of people to whom 
such talk is jarring and morbid. Their 
religion comes to them through good 
clothes, good music, gentle, esthetic 
emotions. I think I am one of them. 
Weare the right hand of the world ; and 
if you are the left, you should not let us 
know the good you do.” 

Mr. Rattlin looked bewildered at the 
ironical smile on her lips. It disap- 
peared as she turned to Mr. Dour: “My 
little property would be of no value ‘in 
your great undertaking. But it is in- 
vested in State securities, and yields me 
six per cent. in gold. It is very com- 
fortable to have it in gold.” 

« But in oil—” 

« The flow of brine will not account 
for the late stoppages in your wells,” a 
keen glint in her eyes. “When the 
pulse is uneven, the than is sick—sick, 
Mr. Dour.” 

There was a sudden silence as this 
bombshell fell. Dour looked anxiously 
at Madam Galbraith. « Paraffine!” she 
growled, contemptuously, taking up a 
map. 

« But the paraffine cannot clog my six 
per cent. in gold,” retorted Mrs. Duf- 
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field, arching her golden-brown eye- 
brows significantly. «Come, Honora, 
let us go. We are without the camp,” 
putting her arm about Miss Dundas. 

She did not speak again until they 
had reached her own room, and she had 
given Honora a chair near her softly- 
cushioned lounge. Then she walked 
restlessly to the window and back again, 
a look of almost anxiety on her fair face. 
“I can read defeat and disaster written 
on the very walls of this house,” she 
said, at last. «It seems as if it were 
God’s will that no family should stand 
long secure in this country. There is a 
sort of leprosy attacks all large fortunes. 
After a generation or two they all 
moulder—moulder. But one does not 
care to be in the falling house.” She 
seated herself a moment after, arranging 
herself comfortably with her usual good- 
tempered calm. 

There were no signs of defeat or de- 
cay in the wide, dainty room to which 
the firelight gave such warmth and snug- 
ness. It was curious to note how Ma- 
dam Galbraith had gradually sacrificed to 
it the best which the house could afford 
of beauty or taste. Not that she had 
any fondness for the little woman, who 
sank into her luxurious home as _nat- 
urally as a bird into its nést; nor that 
the said little woman would have given 
one shrug of discontent if they had 
lodged her on bare floors. 

The room had taken meaning, also, 
since she came. There were engravings, 
Sketches, rare pieces of glass, all man- 
ner of delicate souvenirs from guests 
who, when gone, had sent back some 
trifle to give her pleasure. Yet they all 
loved Honora better. 

But Honora was not one of the 
- world’s bits of useless porcelain which it 
delights to set aside and guard. 

“You have no faith in my aunt’s 
foresight, then?” Miss Dundas said, 
gloomily, after a long silence. 

Mrs. Duffield gave a most expressive 
wave of her fingers. She had drawn 
her work-basket. toward her and was 
twisting a cord about a blue velvet Nor- 
mandy cap, which was the only cover- 
ing which she permitted on her hair. 
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“Pah !” she said. «But what of that? 
She is like an old, untamed animal. It 
would be death to her to balk her.” 
After pausing a moment to look criti- 
cally at her cap, she continued, gravely : 
« But these poor souls for whom she in- 
tends conversion! Now, positively, Ho- 
nora, I would as soon be gored into hea- 
ven by a herd of wild buffaloes.” 

Miss Dundas sat motionless, her face 
toward the fire, for some time. When 
she spoke, she did not look at her com- 
panion. “If I could tell you all that 
was at stake, you would interfere. There 
is a secret-—” 

Mrs. Duffield gave her a quick, search- 
ing glance. The girl’s great and sup- 
pressed agitation would have made any’ 
other woman curious; but Mrs. Duf- 
field put up her hand with positive 
alarm. «My dear girl, choose anybody 
for your confidant but me. I really can- 
not be annoyed by this matter; and as 
for secrets, I never had one of my own 
in my life. They are childish, silly.” 

« You will not interfere, then ?” 

“Certainly ot,” taking up her work 
again. Honora had risen and stood re- 
garding Dallas’ mother with impatient 
scorn. “Then I wash my hands of it !” 
she said, bitterly. «What can I do 
alone ?” 

“Very little, my dear,” tranquilly. 
« You are quite wise not to vex yourself.” 
After a pause she looked up: “ When 
you are as old as I, you will have learned 
the sense of being a mere spectator in 
the world. This dear old lady did not 
control her nature in her youth, and it is 
sweeping her headlong to ruin in her 
age. That is inevitable, Why should 
I throw myself in the way? Now, why 
should I, Honora?” with a gentle ap- 
peal. «When you meet that which is 
inevitable never make a single struggle 
against it—not if it brings your own 
death to you. Die if you must, but 
there is no need that you should be 
weak and foolish. I have something for 
your uncle here,” changing her tone, 
and bringing from a closet some bunches 
of foreign grapes, which she heaped on 
a plate, with leaves under them. «Now 
give me that rose, my dear. An old 
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friend sent them to me. There. Will 
you take them to him? They will give 
flavor to his book, perhaps.” 

«1 will take them,” said Honora, un- 
derstanding that she and the trouble of 
the house were dismissed together. 

When Honora had left her uncle, he 
dropped Ronsard on his knee as though 
he had suddenly lost all relish for his 
monstrous welding of bad Greek and 
French, and sat listening intently to 
_ every inflection of his wife’s harsh voice. 
He had studied her voice for forty years : 
he had learned through it her secret 
thoughts and passions as surely as men 
measure the far-off heights and depths 
of a mountainous, unsafe country by a 
breath of vapor. No man ever brought 
to such study the patience and strength 
of this meek, gentlest of gentlemen ; and 
having found the mastery over her, he 
had held his controlling hand steadily. 
Only Hannah Dour knew from what pit- 
falls and gulfs of passion that inflexible 
hand had saved her. 

He understood, as few men do, a cer- 
tain ebb and flow in the souls of some 
women, half physical, half spiritual—an 
abnormal swell, a flood-tide of the mys- 
terious life within, which, in a woman 
of Madam Galbraith’s age, nervous and 
childless, drifts the body like a weed 
close upon the boundaries of life and 
death. He had noted lately the signs 
of its rising: the dead, inactive lassitude 
of brain, alternating with unnatural vigor. 
Listening now to her inarticulate tones, 
he judged her more justly than those 
who heard her words, or than she did 
herself. It was not greed that possessed 
her, as Dour thought, nor love of power, 
nor the hope of saving souls. 

_ «She must not be thwarted,” he said 
at last, rising, decisively. “If the end 
be beggary, she must not be thwarted. 
Unless—” Going into the room, he 
found her alone, the maps pushed from 
her, and her }.znds pressed into her fore- 
head. 

He sat down beside her. “You are 
tired, Hannah ?” he said, quietly. 

«I am very tired, James !” 

“I wish you would rest. What if 
you put this whole tangled business 


aside and forget both it and yourself for 
awhile? A sea voyage, or that explor- 
ing journey through the West we used 
to plan when we were young—” 

«“ We are not young now, James. It 
is not far from the end.” She took her 
hands down and looked athim. «If I 
had been a man, I would have made my 
mark upon the world. But when I am 
gone, there will not be a sign on the earth 
that I have lived.” 

“ Does that cost you so much ?” with 
a strange smile. 

“There is not an hour of the day 
when it is not present to me.” She 
stood up pointing to the distant moun- 
tains and broad river: «1 will do what 
Ican. That is the Dour land. I am 
the last of many generations. I will 
write my name on it so that time itself 
shall never wipe it out.” 

Mr. Galbraith hesitated before he 


spoke, as if the words he meant to utter © 


were a forlorn hope which he threw in 
her way: “If our boy—if Tom were here 
you would not care for this work.” 

“ How can I tell,” wiping her fore- 
head. The old tenderness had gone out 
of her eyes: they were firm and grasp- 
ing as a hawk’s swooping on its quarry. 
“He was but one—I am going to save 
many souls. I am called to do a great 
work. I must have something to fill up 
this gap,” hoarsely, laying her hand on 
her broad breast. “Do not stop me, 
James, do not stand in my way.” — 

“T will not stand in your way, Han- 
nah,” he replied, gently. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN Mr. Rattlin made his adieux 
to the stern old woman bending over her 
maps, Mr. Dour followed him out. «I’ll 
walk down the avenue with you,” he 
said. But he went no farther than the 
door. When they were outside, he 
glanced up at the massive house and 
then at the wide sweep of landscape, re- 
peating a lesson he had taken pains to 
learn, that when he married Miss Dun- 
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das all this would be his. What was it 
to him which of the preacher’s little 
daughters was to be married ! 

Yet, when Mr. Rattlin had gone, he 
followed him to the brow of the hill, 
looking after him, with a homesick long- 
ing which shamed him. That Gerty 
should marry! Why, there had not 
been a moment when he was gone that 
she had not been in his thoughts, a win- 
ning, tender presence. And at the very 
moment she had been giving her soft 
lips to the touch of another man ! 

In the few days that followed, Mr. 
Dour became prime councilor with 
Madam Galbraith.. He was so defer- 
ential to her, so regardless of Honora, 
that the old lady accused herself with 
injustice. “He has no folly about mar- 
riage in his head,” she-said. «And he 
will make a very fair business man—un- 
der control, of course.” The truth was, 


there were certain gaps and weak places 
in the schemes of her own imperial in- 
tellect, the patching of which she left 
to meaner minds, taking it for granted 
that they knew their place. 

Paul, on the contrary, wrote to his 


mother: «“ Many persons prophesy dis- 
aster, being prejudiced by the old lady’s 
visionary, violent character. But oil is 
oil and capital is capital. They are 
secure. She has the sense, too, to leave 
all important arrangements to me and 
others, comprehending the difference be- 
tween a man’s intellect and a woman’s. 
I think she has a plan for marrying me 
to her niece. I would have the business 
capacity, and she the capital—a usual 
partnership. But marrying is very far 
from my thoughts.” He had no mind 
to take anybody into his confidence. As 
-soon as he could see his way clear he 
meant to marry Miss Dundas. 

Honora, meanwhile, had driven down 
to the wells to bring Gerty up, as she 
proposed. The Rattlins swarmed, at 
present, in a half-finished house full of 
raw carpenter-work and wet paint. 
“You need not wait for me, Honora,” 
said Gerty, loftily. «Papa will take me 
up if I determine to go.” Then she 
went into her mother’s room, and sat 
down: «There is no use in bringing out 
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my clothes, mother. There’s only the 
faded old merino with the patch on the 
elbow. That’s the beginning and end,” 
with a laugh which brought the tears 
into Mrs. Rattlin’s eyes. For Madam 
Galbraith, in her great scheme, had for- 
gotten her usual box of spring clothes, 
which imported so much to the poor 
preacher’s household. 

Mrs. Rattlin did take down the faded 
merino, and turned it over hopelessly. 
“If it had not been for the aoe we 
had to buy for Rosy—” 

«I don’t begrudge Rosy her few little 
things or her happiness,” said Gerty, . 
pushing back the hair from her pale 
cheeks. “I didn’t mean that, mother. 
But it’s hard that my whole life should 
depend on the want of clothes.” 

“If your dress makes any difference 
to him, he’s not worthy of you, Gerty,” 
rejoined Mrs. Rattlin, hotly. «In my day, 
true love didn’t come and go with gowns.” 

“TI suppose Honora wants me there 
as a foil,” said Gerty, spitefully. «But 
he never cared for her when I was there, 
as lovely as her things were this winter. 
He cared for me.” She came and put 
her arms about her mother’s neck, and 
cried there silently. She had grown 
quiet and gentle as never before during 
the winter months, while Rosy was 
making ready for her wedding. Her 
mother was the only one to whom she 
talked of Dour or her hope in him. The 
two women had waited day after day 
since he returned, for him to come, the 
aching pain as sharp in the mother’s 
heart as in the child’s. They had walked 
together every evening beyond the der- 
ricks to the point where they could see 
the Galbraith house on the hill-side. 
Even that was some comfort to Gerty, 
her mother fancied. The girl raised her 
head at last, and taking the old merino, 
hung it up quietly. «I cannot go. It’s 
all over,” she said, under her breath. 

«Oh, my darling ! your day will come. 
Cannot you trust a little in the Lord ?” 

« What does He care for a girl’s shabby 
clothes? No, mother; Rosy shall be 
married and happy, and I’ll stay and 
help you with the children. I'll be 
an old maid and sew and do kitchen- 
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work on to the end, as I’ve begun, and 
grow old and die, and wake up in hea- 
ven alone—alone!” sitting down on 
Tony’s trundle bed and hiding her eyes, 
sobbing. “I think I'll go and walk 
a while,” she said at last ; and putting 
on her worsted hood, to hide her eyes, 
she went out, while Mrs. Rattlin sat 
down to patch Joe’s trowsers, with a 
great weight at her heart. When a girl 
like Gerty misses her chance of mar- 
riage, what is there to give her to fill up 
her life? What is there? 

It was a cheerful morning. Down by 
the muddy meadow-creek the willows 
began to look like pale-green mists held 
motionless in the air, and here and there 
under her feet a bluebell or dandelion 
peeped up from under last year’s grass ; 
but Gerty hurried on, blind to them, into 
the crowded lanes, which crept outward, 
crooked as a spider’s claws, from the 
oil-wells. She passed under the shadow 
of the great derricks, stopped to look at 
the green mass in the enormous tanks, 
and then walked more slowly through 
the rows of unfinished wooden houses 
and the swarms of workmen and Dutch 
emigrants, all chattering, eager, busy. 
She crept along still more slowly by the 
towering, half-built factories, the tent- 
like roofs of the rolling-mills, bitter 
speculation in her chubby, doll-face. 
For Gerty was weighing the value of 
mills and oil against that same doll-face. 
They were Honora’s fortune. Gerty 
was dumb when her father talked of the 
love of God shown in Madam Gal- 
braith’s gigantic scheme of philanthropy ; 
but its percentage the girl could under- 
stand well enough. It was her rival. 
There was not a sign in the long 
battle between Paul Dour’s avarice and 
love that the giddy, kittenish cherub (as 
he thought her) beside him had not 
keenly seen and noted. She passed 
drearily out of the town, and looked 
back into the crowd and heat, with its 
overhanging cloud of black smoke. It 
was only to Gerty a great engine, which 
dragged the triumphant car of the bril- 
liant little heiress. Then she thought 
of her one faded dress, and her soul was 
bitter within her. 


Outside of the nucleus of life which had — 


suddenly appeared in their midst, the 
hills fell back into their old melancholy 
silence and solitude. Gerty, leaving the 
town a few rods behind her, was utterly 
alone. It was a narrow cattle-path 
which she had followed, through a cleft 
of the hills. She sat down on some dry 
rocks which shelved down on the banks 
of the creek: there were the ruins of an 
old mill below her, the sun shining 
brightly on the broken, mossy wheel and 
charred rafters. Dour, walking down 
the same path an hour before, on his 
way to the town, hade stopped to notice 
the picturesque beauty of the place; 
but Gerty saw nothing, unless it was 
the clinging folds of the ill-fitting yellow 
dress she wore and the faded, cherry- 
colored hood which she took from her 
head. Her clothes were only the sign of 
her life—all faded and worn out together. 
She crouched down, remembering the 
dinner uncooked at home, looking wist- 
fully at the bright water’s drip, drip. 
To the poor little Rattlin girl, forced 
back from love, marriage and mother- 
hood to unending sewing and kitchen- 
work, life was as vacant, and the 
rest of “muddy death” as alluring, 
as to Ophelia. But Gerty only stood 
and looked at it. After an hour she 
stood up to go back to the sweeping and 
dish-washing. Then it was that she 
heard a quick, decided step on the beaten 
path, and sat down on one of the mill 
logs until the intruder should pass on. 
The step came nearer: the man gave 
a hoarse cough. She got up, put out 
one hand, as if she would have fallen, 
and then cowered down lower than be- 
fore, forgetting her clothes, her misery 
—herself. 

It was Dour’s first visit to the town. 
He knew every dollar invested in it 
through Madam Galbraith’s books, and 
the probable capacity of each well from 
Mr. Finn, the expert whom she had em- 
ployed to oversee their opening—had 
gone over maps and accounts with the 
lingering tenderness of an heir-at-law 
taking stock of his future possessions. 
But he had not before found courage to 
see, touch, handle them. This chubby 
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figure in the yellow dress would not be 
thrust from the secret recess of his 
heart, though it was more terrible to him 
there than any skeleton. 

He had pushed through the crowd, 
smelled the oil and surveyed the mills 
and the drays loaded with pig-metal, 
with the same light shining on them all 
which Gerty had seen. They were Ho- 
nora’s fortune. 

They were his price. 

He had not seen the golden shekels 
before for which he meant to sell himself. 
Their ring and glitter touched him home. 
He was no longer Madam Galbraith’s 

_ feed clerk: he was an absolute dictator. 
He was quite satisfied to stand off from 
oil and iron and accept Finn’s fluent as- 
sertions and the mill-master’s guarded 
estimate. Dour told himself that his 
was the controlling faculty which en- 
abled him to use the brains of these men 
as tools—to convert their knowledge into 
capital for himself. While he was tip- 
toeing complacently through the street, 
swinging his cane, his nattily-brushed 
coat buttoned about his narrow chest, 
Mr. Rattlin hailed him: «Why, bless me, 
Dour! Come over, man; I want you to 
see the mother, and Jenny, our mare. 
Did I tell you I had got her back from 
Whitcross ?”” 

Dour followed him only to the stable : 
he would not be drawn farther. But 
through the window he saw the shabby 
dining-room, the huddle of unwashed 
children, the meagre dishes upon the 
table, and a flood of disgust rose within 
him, and quite overwhelmed that old 
love, he thought. 

He made short work of it with Jenny 
and her light-hearted little master. Mr. 
Rattlin never thought of his daughters 
but as children, nor introduced them into 
his conversation ; and when Dour would 
have asked with indifference which of 
them was going to leave her home, some- 
thing rose in his throat and choked 
him. 

Yet he was awkward and silent while 
Mr. Rattlin dilated over Jenny, held the 
little man’s hand a moment at parting, as 
though bidding to him, or something 
which lay behind him, a last good-bye, 
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and when he left him, did not go back 
to the town, but turned to the mill-path 
and walked hurriedly toward home. The 
sooner he was out of danger the better, 
he told himself. He would propose to 
Miss Dundas to-night. 

Looking up with the thought, he saw 
a plump little woman, in a faded hood, 
shrinking behind one of the beams of 
the mill, as if to avoid him. Inside of 
his tact, philosophy, measurements of 
pig-metal and oil, there was a sudden 
terrible throb. 

He walked straight to her. 

Paul Dour knew a hundred women 
prettier, more companionable, more win- 
ning than this untidy girl in yellow: 
what nerve or cord or magnetic fluid was 
there between his heart and hers that 
gave him that wrench and brought him 
to her against his will? Who will tell 
us the history, before we were born, of 
that living creature within us which goes 
about to find its mate in all imprac- 
ticable places, deaf to reason? It drag- 
ged Paul close to Gefty: it spoke 
through his eyes and mouth ; it tried to 
drive his calculations out of his head, as 
though they had been vile money- 
changers in the temple. 

“Gerty !” he said. 
speak to me, Gerty ?” 

“I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Dour.” Her dignity would have im- 
pressed us, perhaps, as much as that of 
a pullet, but it forced this astute fellow 
back with actual pain. 

‘ «Why do you hold your hands 
clasped ?” putting his fingers on them. 
« Will you not trust me? In memory of 
our old friendship.” i 

«‘ That is dead and gone.” 

“It was not killed by me. You are 
as—you are the same to me that you 
ever were. You are the same, Gerty.” 
He held her closely-shut hands and drew 
her slowly, passionately toward him. 
Whether from art or real despair and 
jealousy of Honora, or physical weari- 
ness from her hysteric sobbing, Gerty 
remained cold as marble—her fat cheeks 
pale, her wide, brown eyes meeting his, 
sad and féarless. The bird was not in 
his reach ; and, after all, it was the only 
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thing in the world which his heart had 
really coveted. 

He pushed her from him: “ You have 
found some one who is more to you than 
I. I know that you are to be married.” 

“No; it is Rosy. There was a man 
who loved me very much,” with a cer- 
tain childish gravity, “and he would 
have made me his wife this winter ; but 
I would not choose that degradation.” 

“ Why is it degradation ?” 

“I did not love him.” She was hold- 
ing back the tears under her strait lids, 
and did not see the effect which her 
quiet words had upon her hearer. 

“Poor Gerty! Your ideas of honor 
are out of date,” with a cynical laugh. 
« A woman has only her hand to sell: 
she ought to make as good a bargain as 
possible with it. See; your clothes and 
bread and butter for life depend upon 
your marrying. That is the result of our 

.admirable social system. And mine 
also,” he added, secretly, warning him- 
self back from the precipice. 

“I know that,” simply accepting his 
sneer as truth. “But I did not love 
him,” and again her eyes were raised to 
his. 

«Perhaps he would not have given 
you a comfortable home ?” 

“Oh, yes ; he is in a good business— 
John Stokes. I should have lived in an 


elegant cottage and been dressed very | 


nicely. But he was nothing to me.” 

Dour balanced himself against a 
fallen log, looking with keen, not unten- 
der, speculation into her silly face. 
«And yet you have hard lines down 
there, Gerty? Eleven of you? Little 
to eat and less to wear? Don’t be an- 
gry, child; I don’t mean to hurt you, 
God knows.” 

“It is a poor home. We are tired 
and overworked—all of us,” with some 
spirit. «But I love them all there. I will 
not marry a man whom I do not love.” 

There was nothing very new or mag- 
nanimous in Gerty’s words, but they 
struck Dour as a lofty strain of music 
belonging to a life higher than the one 
he had chosen. But then the little wo- 
man, with her brown hair and appealing 
eyes, her rounded, peachy-tinted figure, 


in its miserable dress, down to the very 
feet in the worn shoes, was a something 
different from anything else in this vul- 
gar world. And, beside, he was en- 
raged at John Stokes to the breaking of 
his head if he had been a fighting man. 
As he was not, Gerty’s scorn was'grate- 
ful to him. 

“Catholics can go into a nunnery 
when they’re tired and lonely; but we 
Protestants must drag on at home, where 
we are not needed. I am going to do 
that, to help with the work and the chil- 
dren. It will all come to an end some 
day,” said Gerty, with the old, quiet, for- 
lorn gesture, pushing back her hair with 
both hands. Dour could not speak: he 
looked down at her in silence. If he 
had not loved her, there would have been 
something terribly pathetic in the sight 
of this poor little woman, cast out of 
any rightful place in the world because 
she would not marry for a home. If he 
had not loved her, he would have used 
the case as a telling argument in favor 
of giving to girls trades or professions as 
well as boys—have argued that there 
was less indelicacy in a woman selling 
goods and groceries than selling herself 
for a livelihood. As it was, his soul 
was dumb within him. 

She looked up at him atlast. “} must 
go now. Good-bye, Mr. Dour.” 

“Good-bye, Gerty. Am I never to 
see you again ?” 

He meant to give her up, then? But 
she was too tired and worn-out for the 
certainty to bring forth more than a low 
sob. “It would be better if I did not 
see you again, I suppose. Good-bye.” 

But he did not move. « Will you give 
me your hand ?” 

She hesitated and then held it out. 
He clasped it hard in both his own, 
standing motionless, his face bent on the 
ground. When she would have moved, 
he said, with a frown: “Give me a mo- 
ment. I do not want to repent here- 
after.” She looked wonderingly at him, 
not knowing that within that oddly- 
shaped, narrow head, curiously flat a-top, 
her future life was being decided—his 
reason, habits, ambition on one side, and 
that incomprehensible, living creature 
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on the other, who would not be 
thwarted. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her that it 
was her own fate which hung uncertain 
before his half-shut, calculating eyes. 
She did not move nor speak. 

How hot the sun glared! Paul, look- 
ing up presently, gave a pitying smile 
when he saw ler face. «Poor Gerty !” 
he said, gently. 

« You have no right to pity me!” she 
flamed out. “You belong to Miss Dun- 
das. You mean to marry Honora!” 

«I did mean to marry her,” he said, 
quietly. «Hush, child. Do not talk to 
me. I am trying to do what is best for 
you and me both.” He left her and 
walked uneasily down the road: then, 
coming abruptly back, he said, with more 
passion and fire than his meagre, thin 
lips seemed capable of expressing: “I 

_ think you have no right to doubt me. I 
mean to give up this great chance of my 
life because I love you, Gerty. I mean 


to marry you. You wé// marry me?” 
remembering that he had not asked 
her. 

Gerty had often planned her coy, re- 


luctant consent, but now she said: «Oh, 
yes, Paul,” meekly enough, and then fell 
.into an ignominious sobbing, with joy as 
sharp as pain. 

“Why, what are you crying for, 
child?” sitting down and taking her 
in his arms, and for a moment forgetful 
of anything but the womanly beauty and 
softness and tenderness with which he 
meant to fill up his life. The distant 
sight of the gallows-like derricks over 
her shoulder put him in mind, however, 
of all which he had given up for this 
beauty and softness. 

“ Of course,” releasing her, «I must 
turn my back on this part of the coun- 
try. There’s no chance for me now 
here.” 

«Shall we go home now?” timidly. 
“Id like to tell mother and ask her 
blessing.” 

“Oh, time enough for blessings, dear. 
I was going to explain to you, Gerty, 
that having lost this chance, I have noth- 
ing tangible to take hold of. If you’ll look 
over this book”—puJing out a leather- 
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covered pass-book—“ here are my last 
year’s expenses put down to a cent. 
Just run them up. What, with teaching 
for six months and five magazine papers, 
I covered them. You see, just covered 
them.” 

“ Dear Paul, if you were a beggar, in 
the worst of rags and tags, I would love 
you just as well,” energetically, patting 
one of his hands between her own. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt. But love don’t 
pay board-bills, darling Gerty,” looking 
impatiently over her head. 

She had no conception of the sacri- 
fice he had made! None whatever! 

«What I wished to say to you was, 
that it must be a long time, perhaps, be- 
fore I could claim you as mine. I'll go 
West. I’ll make a comfortable home for 
you before I ask you to share my lot.” 

«I would live in a hovel,” whispered 
Gerty, trying to make amends, for she 
had a vague consciousness that she had. 
been found lacking in some appreciation 
of her lover’s perfections. 

“It will not be necessary for us to 
live in a hovel, Gertrude. Very good 
land can be pre-empted in Kansas, anda 
snug house built for a couple of hundred 
dollars. We'll try Kansas. It will need 
but a few dollars to set us up in kitchen 
ware. We will go to your mother now 
for our blessing,” with an indulgent 
smile down at her. 

“I’ve no doubt mother would divide 
the parlor things with us. I shouldn’t 
like to have only a kitchen. Though I 
suppose we would not have many callers 
in Kansas,” said Gerty, wistfully. 

Paul stopped—held her off at arm’s 
length, and laughed nervously, as this 
woman never could have Jaughed. «What 
a baby you are!” he said. «Kiss me, 
Gerty ;” and then strained her to him 
passionately. He had made his choice: 
he must make the best of it. They 
walked on in silence: he paused again: 
turned her round, facing him: “You do 
not doubt my love, Gertrude ?” 

“«“ No, Paul.” 

«Never doubt it. It is real,” with 
one forefinger on his shirt front. «I 
have sacrificed much to it. It is a won- 
derful study. It is not you who are in 
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my heart, as the vulgar phrase it.” After 
a meditative pause: “It is a foreign 
element within. Underlying and antago- 
nistic to the ego. You merely called it 
into action. There is no limit to the 
heights of heroism and self-abnegation 
to which it may lead. Different triumphs 
from those achieved by money.” 

“I thought you considered money a 
very good thing ?” said Gerty, anxiously. 

« There are two sides to every great 
truth,” said Dour, snappishly. «Money 
helps me to develop my inner self, and 
is good. But if love and poverty de- 
velop it also and lift me higher, they 
are better.” 

“Oh !” said Gerty. Soas they walked 
along she leaned on his arm and looked 
up in his face, and Dour felt the develop- 
ment of his inner self a very pleasant 
process, although the oil-wells lay be- 
hind. 

« Young man!—Mr. Dour! Halt!— 
a word with you, if you please!” Dour 
stopped with a guilty start as the well- 
known large figure in gray came out of a 
by-lane and beckoned him toward her 
with her staff. She nodded kindly to 
Gerty with a glance at her flushed, tear- 
Stained face. “Stay where you are, 
child. My business is with this lad. 
If the girl’s mother is unfit to take care 
of her, I will take her place,” lowering 
her voice when Dour came up: “ What 
is that young woman to you, sir?” . 

“My friend.” 

“Tut! tut!” with disgust. “You are 
too sensible a man to prate of friendship 
with a young, attractive woman at your 
age. She must be something more to you 
or nothing. Stop!” when he would have 
spoken. “I have watched your course 
with Gerty. I had a plan that you 
should marry her. It is perhaps my 
habit to lay plans for others,” with a 
half smile. “She is a good girl and a 
pretty girl, and for her father’s sake I 
mean that she shall not go penniless to 
her husband. I thought that you would 
be a very proper husband for her, though 
you have your faults. You need train- 
ing. But I will not have her trifled 
with. There must be no more strolling 
through mountain lanes. I will not have 


her name or her affections tampered 
with.” 

A proper husband for Gerty? Verily 
here was an end to his vision! «Miss 
Rattlin is my affianced wife,” said Dour, 
with a distant bow, making the best 
of it. 

“Eh? How! I think well of you, 
Dour,” striking her stick unto the ground. 
«Come, give me your hand, little one. 
You are an honester fellow than I thought 
you, sir. I tell you, candidly, I had my 
eye on you. If you had given this little 
girl the go-by, you would have left my 
house as penniless as you came into it. 
But from to-morrow I appoint you my 
overseer —secretary—what you please. 
We'll not quarrel about names. But 
you shall have plenty to do, and no 
cause to complain of your salary. I 
give it to you for Gerty’s sake. Mind 
that. I'll give the child an outfit myself. 
Now, off with you both, and talk it 
over.” 

«Why, she did not want you to marry 
Honora after all,” said Gerty, glancing 
up shrewdly under her curly lashes. 

«It appears not.” He did not speak 
for a long time, and then stooped and 
kissed her heartily. Gerty knew that in 
the kiss he accepted her and the situation 
for ever. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SLow spring: slow summer ; and at 
last—November. 

Honora, absorbed with the one thought 
which possessed her whole being by this 
time (because of her anxiety for her un- 
cle, she told herself), keeping up her in- 
cessant watch for a gray-coated figure 
coming over the hills, who was to deliver 
him from impending ruin, could not see 
that Lizzy too grew uneasy and restless, 
until one day, when Elizabeth, grown 
desperate for the want of definite 
knowledge about Dallas, attacked Mr. 
Galbraith in the library while Honora 
was within hearing. 

“There was a gnan from the Indian 
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Queen, sir, who went with Dr. Pritchard 
on his expedition. He promised he 
would return in a year. Can he do it? 
We do not know about the railroads 
down there.” 

“It is most unlikely that he could 
do it, or that he will,” with an unwonted 
impatience in his tone. “If his work 
- suits him, it is more probable that he 
will return after three years than one.” 
After Lizzy left the room, he looked up 
and saw Honora standing by the win- 
dow. “No doubt those two silly women 
look for the fellow to turn his back upon 
his work and post from New Mexico to 
report himself, like Lord Lovel, a year 
from the hour he set out. As if a man 
allowed his life to hinge on sentimental 
promises like a school-girl!” 

« But he will come,” said Miss Dun- 
das to herself. On Wednesday of the 
next week the year would be over. She 
fancied Dallas returning; counting the 
hours as she was doing, taking out the 
flower which doubtless he carried with 
him constantly, feeling that its faint per- 
fume brought him close to home and— 
to her. 

Madam Galbraith had by chance fixed 
upon that very day for the celebration at 
once of Gerty’s wedding and of the suc- 
cess of her colony. She chose that the 
little girl should be married from the 
Galbraith house, and the whole neigh- 
borhood was bidden to rejoice with her. 
The town also was to hold a holiday. 
There was to be a dinner for the work- 
men from the wells and mills (all of 
which were in full operation), and at 
night a dance in the town-hall and a 
public meeting outside. She scattered 
her money like an Irish king: gave un- 
limited orders for feasting and drinking : 
the speechifying and the praise of Han- 
nah Dour necessarily would follow ; and 
whether it came from her equals or from 
Dutch or Irish laborers, praise was 
sweet in her nostrils. “It is not only 
the happiness of the little girl’s life I 
want to commemorate,” she said to her 
husband, «but the success of mine. I 
have done a great work for Humanity. I 
_ have scored my name deep. It will last 
as long as the land endures.” 

Vor. II.—2 
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The day came. 

The sun, she thought, never had 
flashed over the mountains and valleys 
of the Dour lands with such victorious 
splendor. Surely God saw a great work 
done and approved it—set his seal upon 
her as one of the leading spirits of the 
age. The petty, joyous excitement in 
the house jarred upon her. She ordered 
her carriage and prepared to drive down 
to the colony, feasting her eyes, as she 
stood on the steps, with the great column 
of smoke rising from it to the skies, as 
though it were a thank-offering to her, 
going up perpetually. 

«I will go with you,” said Honora, 
joining her. 

Madam Galbraith was annoyed, but 
the girl looked ill and restless, and she 
did not refuse her. But she wanted to 
be alone. Even her husband was in her 
way lately. He was weak, idle, ineffi- 
cient. He was no help-meet for her in 
this her enduring work. She had no 
companion: she thought, with a vague 
remembrance, of the lion who was born 
alone. 

She drove in absolute silence—Ho- 
nora, rousing herself now and then to 
look at the stately figure in its purple 
dress beside her, the imperious, hard 
face, the gray crown of hair shining in 
the sun, wondering what welcome she 
would give to Dallas when he came. For 
to-night he would be here. At dusk, 
when the moon rose, he would come to 
the door of the green-house and bid her 
remember that the year was over and he 
had kept his word. 

They reached the town. It had grown 
rapidly as a fungus. Streets and lanes 
of the snug, four-roomed wooden houses 
had sprung up as by magic. Madam 
Galbraith alighted and walked slowly 
through her dominions, her eye brilliant, 
her wide nostrils dilated. If the black 
mills and great tanks of oil had been the 
beautiful Utopia of a dream, her triumph 
could not have been greater. 

“It is a noble work for Humanity !” 
she said to Mr. Rattlin, trotting by her 
side. 

«Yes, when the school-house is fin- 
ished and a good teacher secured—” 
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« All in good time! Don’t begin to 
worry, I beg,” impatiently. « Yes,” sur- 
veying the crowds surrounding the tables 
spread in the woods, “I think I have 
the faculty of managing men in masses 
—hereditary, probably. The Dours are 
of German descent, accustomed always 
to the control of large tenantries.” 

Honora’s eyes were dull: she could 
not see that the men about her differed 
from any other laborers, or understand 
how their two or three months’ residence 
on the Dour ground had advanced either 
them or Humanity. 

“I hope the mills and oil may turn 
out well,” she said. «Otherwise it will 
be worse for these poor creatures, who 
have risked their all.” 

Madam Galbraith turned on her. 
“ What is that, Honora? Do you think 
the Lord will not protect a work for 
Him? You had better look over Gerty’s 
cottage while I continue my walk.” 
Miss Dundas turned gladly enough into 
a pretty. little house,-which the old lady 
had furnished for Dour and his wife, and 
Mr. Rattlin managed to join her. They 
went from one room to another, the little 
man saying nothing, by which Nora 
knew how full his heart was. She did 
not know why the little ménage—meant 
for two—the two easy-chairs on either 
side of the fire, with their prophetic, 
happy meaning, even the little cooking 
utensils and cozy table, thrilled her with 
such tender warmth. Nor why she 
blushed and started when Mr. Rattlin 
spoke to her, as if she were the bride and 
the beloved! They could hear the 
cheering in the woods when Madam 
Galbraith entered them. 

«“ They are roasting an ox whole and 
two sheep. It is a regular barbecue,” 
said Mr. Rattlin. «Gerty will be very 
happy here, I think? You must come 
another day and see how snugly our own 
house looks now. Madam Galbraith 
promises positions for the boys in the 
works as soon as they are of age to fill 
them. I think the hard times are over 
for us now, Miss Dundas.” 

“I’m glad,” said Nora, holding out 
her hand, with sudden tears in her 
eyes. 
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« Yes, it has been a long fight,” he said, 
under his breath. «Shall we lock up 
the house and go back to the farm? I 
do not believe Madam Galbraith will 
miss us. Gerty will want me.” 

It was noon before they reached the 
house again. Gerty was watching for 
her father—ran to meet him and hung on 
his arm. As the time for her marriage 
had come nearer, she clung like a baby 
to both mother and father, was petulant 
with Dour, and scarcely gave a look to 
the pretty dresses with which her ward- 
robe was filled. 

Honora looked drearily at the slow- 
creeping shadows. «“ Evening will never 
come, I think,” she said, with a sigh. 

«It comes so fast to me !” said Gerty, 
looking up into her father’s face and draw- 
ing him off for a solitary walk, telling 
him how much she meant to do for 
Tony and Joe and the girls, and that 
perhaps it would have been better never 
to have married, and that no home could 
be as happy as this one that she left. 
Mr. Rattlin, seeing Dour coming to find 
her, waited for him and gave her over to 
him, trying to joke, with a choking in 
his heart. But he never forgot those 
words of Gerty’s. Years afterward the 
old father and mother used to talk of 
what it cost her to part from them. 
They had not thought the child loved 
them so much. ; 

At any other time, Nora would have 
been in the thickest of the heat of pre- 
paration—the very spur and life of it; 
but now she went restlessly through the 
halls and reception-rooms, which the 
women were hanging with evergreen 
and flowers—into the state dining-room, © 
where the long table was glittering with 
silver and glass—into the kitchen, where 
Peggy Beck and two other amateurs, with 
the regular cook, held highest carnival of 
all. Everywhere that she went was 
Lizzy, in her brown dress, her face hot, 
busy, eager and silent. It was no wed- 
ding or success of a colony for which 
she prepared: it was the coming home 
in triumph of her boy—the heir. Her 
years of patient waiting were over. He 
had conquered a name and was coming 
to take his rightful place. There was 
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not a flower she plucked or a dish she 
cooked which was not meant to take its 
part in doing him honor. Perhaps the 
dishes filled a larger part than the flow- 
ers in her mind; for Lizzy had grown 
more and more into the housekeeper’s 
mould. 

“I thought you would have come 
down to flavor the creams, Honora. No 
one can do that like you. Did you see 
the tables? There will be a light colla- 
tion and a hot supper afterward. Ma- 
dam Galbraith left it all to me. What 
with flowers and confectionery and 
colored ices, the table will look like 
fairies’ work. What do you think of 
the supper-rooms ?_ I want to make the 
house an utter contrast to the dreariness 
out of doors, to please—the bride.” 

“ T’ll see if those creams are right,” 
said Honora. There was no reason 
why she should shut herself out from life 
and its business because a man was 
coming home who most probably cared 
nothing for her. She stopped, too, to 
give her opinion with regard to the stuff- 
ing of the turkeys, at which Peggy 
laughed when she had gone. 


Then she went up again to the library, 
where her uncle was pacing to and fro, 
as if he, too, waited and watched. Ho- 
nora looked out of the window. What 


if a storm should come? But Dallas 
would not heed a storm, and the sky 
was cloudless. Her uncle did not no- 
tice her. He had brought in that pretty 
curly-headed boy of Peggy Beck’s, and 
seated him with a picture-book, and 
then forgotten him. He had made a pet 
of the child lately. She wondered if, in 
this turmoil and rejoicing, his thoughts 
had not wandered away to his own dead 
son, who never would wake to merry- 
making or love again. If he only knew 
that Tom’s boy was near at hand—com- 
ing to him to-night! 

The day lagged, slower and slower, as 
evening approached. The house, the 
people about her, passed before her 
feverish, exaggerating senses as pictures 
in a vivid dream. She caught a glimpse 
of Dallas’ mother from time to time as 
she passed her room—a room in which 
there was perfect quiet. She lay on a 
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lounge before the clear, red fire, turning 
over the crisp pages of a freshly-cut 
book. Whatever storm of joy or sor- 
row might rage about her, Mrs. Duffield 
remained, like Gideon’s fleece, miracu- 
lously dry and white and cool. 

Evening was here at last. To Ho- 
nora a strange hush, a waiting pause, 
seemed to have fallen on the great house 
and the darkening landscape without, 
though it was only, in fact, that lonely 
silence which precedes dusk in solitary 
mountain countries. Yet even when, 
later, the house was lighted, so that it 
shone like a beacon over the hills, and 
filled with guests, the laughter and crowd 
and music seemed to her but a prelude 
for that which was to follow. She had 
been foolish in her prophecy of ruin: it 
was a great inheritance to which Dallas 
came home to-night. 

Gerty was married. The plump little 
body wore tulle, which moss roses caught 
and drew back from her white neck and 
arms, and Mr. Dour stood there, sallow and 
black-coated, beside her. Rosy and Mrs. 
Rattlin, who sat sobbing in the big arm- 
chair, with half of the Rattlins quartered 
on her lap, thought there never had been 
such a pageant before ; but the little 
cricket of a preacher who married them, 
standing on his tip-toes, leaning on the 
back of a chair, his voice choking as he 
talked, carried his child’s life to the very 
feet of God, with every word he spoke 
struggling for a blessing upon it. 

But to the rest of the guests the com- 
monplace little girl and her marriage 
were secondary affairs. Everybody knew 
that the wedding was but an opportunity 
to celebrate Madam Galbraith’s success 
and chant pans thereon. She knew it 
herself: her very dress unconsciously 
asserted triumph—the clinging purple 
velvet showed the grand poise and mo- 
tion of her limbs. In her very coarse- 
ness and rugged strength she seemed 
better fitted to be the product and expo- 
nent of the land she meant to develop. 
Her old friends, perhaps, missed some- 
thing of the old heartiness in her wel- 
come: it was an ovation to which they 
had come, rather than a feast. 

The supper-rooms were open, though 
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Lizzy had delayed until the appointed 
hour was past. Honora met her wan- 
dering uneasily through the corridors, 
but hurried on without a word. It was 
her first chance of escape. The broad 
hall was darkened. At the far end there 
was a window and balcony without, 
which commanded an outlook over the 
Dour lands for miles. At the other end, 
the open door framed the wide, brilliant 
room, the flowers and feast, and the lion- 
headed old woman who made the centre 
of the picture. There was a man stand- 
ing on the dark balcony when Honora 
went out. It was her uncle, who made 
room for her silently. Who could he 
_ wait for? She forgot that he was there, 
however, in her eager scrutiny of the 
dim slopes and winding road. But no 
gray-coated figure coming over the hills 
rewarded her. 

It was a dark night: the moon was 
obscured by a wet, ash-colored mist that 
covered the heavens, the wind soughed 
shrilly through the far defile of the 
mountain with a melancholy, foreboding 
wail. They stood silent side by side. 
It was long past the hour when Dal- 
las should have come. She could see 
the door of the greenhouse which she 
had set open and the ray of light stream- 
ing out through the dark orchard—all in 
vain. 

If he were living, he would have kept 
his word. She pictured him lying dead 
in the long, rank grass of the Plains. 
Dead ! 

“It grows late,” said her uncle, turn- 
ing in, she fancied, with a sigh. 

Colonel Pervis stepped up behind 
them: « Where have you been in hiding, 
Mr. Galbraith ?” touching him on the 
shoulder. “I just rode up from the 
wells. They are holding a regular car- 
nival there—have adjourned to the 
woods to hold the meeting, and kindled 
fires of pine-knots on tripods. It is not 
often a woman can reap such success 
from her work. What is that singular 

‘light? There, down by the river. It 
changes place.” 

“TI see nothing.” 

«A dull, red point in the fog. Too 
low for the moon. Ah! I perceive that 
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they are about to drink Madam Gal- 
braith’s health within there !” 

Mr. Galbraith turned and through the 
glittering vista saw his wife’s swarthy, 
powerful face kindled with a flush such 
as he never had known there before. 
She stood up and bowed silently over 
the glass which she held to her old 
neighbors and friends. She did not 
miss her husband in this crowning mo- 
ment of triumph, or look for him to share 
in it. Yet if the consciousness of the 
difference in wealth between them, which 
day by day had put her farther from him, 
gave him any fierce pang, there was no 
sign of it in his mild, observant face. 

The red, luminous point ip the far 
river fog kindled and shot up into the 
sky a swift stream of light which broke 
into a shower of starry sparks. Colonel 
Pervis hastily crossed the hall. «They 
send you greeting from the colony, Ma- 
dam Galbraith,” he said. “They have 
signal rockets. Will you look at them ? 
The effect is wonderfully fine in the 
mist.” 

She rose, followed by most of the 
guests. She was greedy of every token 
of homage to-night. «That was well 
done—well done,” she said, smiling, as 
she swept through the darkened passage. 

As she looked toward the window, 
the western sky burst into a horror of 
flame. 

“Keep her back! For God’s sake, 
keep her back !” cried Colonel Pervis. 

' There was a moment’s silence; and 
then, in the distance, a low foreboding 
roar, as the winds from the defiles of 
the mountains rushed in to fill a sudden 
vacuum. Her husband drew her gently 
away. 

“ The oil-wells are on fire!” he said: 
«May God have mercy on the women 
and children to-night !” 


Fire! All through the long night the 
valley to the river gaped open in the 
darkness, a bed of seething, surging 


flames. Madam.Galbraith alone, on the 
balcony of the house, set like a watch- 
tower far up the mountain, looked stead- 
ily down at the end of her work. Her 
friends had forgotten her in this hour of 
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terror. She saw Honora hurry to her 
uncle’s side as he headed the men and 
set off hastily through the night. Mrs. 
Duffield calmly bade farewell to the last 
guest, then changed her dress, and sum- 
moning Lizzy and the servants, quieted 
them with a look. «There will be lives 
lost yonder,” she said, “and there is no 
place for those poor wretches but this 
house. It must be made fit to receive 
them.” She worked quietly all night, 
and the first wounded man that was 
brought in was laid on her own bed. 

Madam Galbraith heard through the 
night, from time to time, the slow tread 
of men carrying a body into the house, 
and the rush and whispers of the women 
as they received it: even the silly little 
bride was at work among them. But she 
had no help to give. She shut the door 
behind her. She must be alone to see 
the end of her work. 

From its first centre the fire went 
creeping, creeping, in rills, in pools of 
bloody heat reflected bloodily from the 
sky. Pillars of flame of a ghastly green- 
ish hue rose where, solitary wells burned 
and threw a spectral light out to the 
very horizon, where the mountains circled 
in their awful shadow, silent and solemn 
spectators. She fancied they knew how 
poor and mean her work had been. For 
the light laid bare the little settlement 
like a mere fleck on the vast landscape : 
a paltry thing seen far off and in the 
glare of the devouring tide that had been 
sent to sweep it away: the great derricks 
and tanks stood for a moment bars of 
shadows like black straws before the 
flame and then vanished: the shed-roofs 
of the mills crisped and crackled, as 
though made of paper, in the first sweep 
of the terrible flood, disappearing in the 
shower of fiery seed that sowed destruc- 
tion in far-off fields. For wherever they 
fell, the ground, saturated with oil, slowly 
smouldered and sent forth its tiny, creep- 
ing stream of fire. The very Dour land 
had turned against her to burn out her 
name, which she would have written 
upon it. 

She was too far removed for even the 
roar of destruction to reach her, and the 
meaning of the scene stood out in fiercer 


characters against the intense silence. 
She thought that the Hand that traced 
upon the wall the fate of the idolatrous 
king wrote her ruin on her own land in 
these letters of fire. 

If, in her old age, she had set aside 
the simple duties of home to make her- 
self a name; if she had driven out the 
love of husband and friends from her 
heart, and, given it up to a hard, inexor- 
able power, which she called the love of 
humanity and of God, God himself 
brought her to-night to sudden and ter- 
rible reckoning. 

As the night passed the fog deepened, 
but the horrible gulch of heat and light 
through its centre assumed new and fan- 
tastic forms in the slow, silent fury, open- 
ing vexed depth after depth, as though 
the fountains of the great deep of hell 
were to be bared at last. Her eyes were 
fixed on the dark mass where the town © 
had stood, and about which the crowd 
swarmed, looking like black ants in the 
glare. Then they disappeared. The 
fire had touched the loaded rafts that lay 
along the shore, and in a moment the 
river, covered with oil, was a winding 
stream of flame, and cut its way through 
the darkness to the far horizon. 

No trace of her work was left. It 
had all gone down into the night and 
silence. The very springs, which were 
to have been the life-blood of her 
schemes, were ebbing to feed the fire 
that had defeated her. Over all, the 
stench and soggy, sulphurous clouds 
drifted and settled slowly and heavily. 

The damp north wind gave sign of 
morning ; a sickly light struggled up the 
east; the flames paled before it, but did 
not lose in strength or volume. 

Madam Galbraith went out: into the 
hall. Lizzy met her and stopped, not 
saying a word, when she saw what one 
night had done: it was an old, broken, 
feeble woman who stood before her. 
Hardly knowing what she did, she put 
both her hands pityingly on the gray 
hair, wet with the night dews. Her 
sober eyes were full of tears. The old 
lady rested one heavy hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, child—yes. The men you 
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brought here last night—were they— 
were they—” 

«No, not dead. There are no lives 
lost, but many wounded. But—all is 
gone, madam.” 

“He has not laid the charge of mur- 
der on my soul,” she muttered. 

«“ Take heart,” said Lizzy, hotly. 
«You purposed a noble work. You shall 
not reproach yourself with an accident.” 

“You talk like a child. There’s no 
such thing as accident,” with a touch of 
her old asperity. But that momentary 
flash in the gray embers died down. 
She stood motionless, looking about her 
with dull, aimless eyes. 

“J think I will go to my own room and 
sleep,” she said, and sat down heavily 
as she spoke. The incertitude and use- 
lessness of old age seemed to have 
fallen upon her. Honora came up the 
hall, and, running to her when she saw 
her, put her strong little arm about her. 
The girl’s face was pinched and pale, but 
strong, new meanings had come out of 
it. She looked at Madam Galbraith, and 
then at Lizzy: 

«I will take her among the people. 
That is best for her.” 

She led her passively down the great 
Staircase and suddenly out into the 
court, crowded with outcasts—a mass of 
miserable, sooty, half-clothed men and 
women, who were thronging up the hall 
and into the barns and out-houses, car- 
rying their children and the wretched, 
greasy beds, quilts, clothing—poor bits 
of débris—they had saved from the 
wreck. Overhead the pale dawn bright- 
ened slowly, hesitating before it unveiled 
the full desolation, the unclean ruin of 
that night. 

Her husband, Mr. Rattlin and Dour, 
their clothes torn and blackened with the 
night’s work, hurried toward her: she, 
standing on the dirty stones of the court- 
yard in her royal purple and rich lace, 
seemed to curiously belong to a different 
life from them all. She did not reply to 
them when they spoke to her again and 
again; but Honora saw that the vigor 
and incisive insight was coming back 
into her hawk-eye. Her jaws were 
stiffening into their accustomed stern 


set. She looked at the little preacher 
suddenly : 

«Your house is gone, sir? Your oc- 
cupation’s gone? Just as life was be- 
ginning to clear for you ?” 

“Yes, the house is gone. But, thank 
God,” rubbing his hands, “the children 
were here with: their mother; and I 
saved Jenny, too; though I ought not 
to think of a beast in the face of such 
suffering as this.” . 

«And this was your wedding night ?” 
turning sharply on Dour. “ Your chance 
of fortune is lost—” 

The young man put his hand gently 
on her withered fingers. «Gerty and I 
are young. There’s a long life before 
us.” 

“«“ Yes—yes,” slowly. «James, I have 
a word to say to these people. Call 
them.” Mr. Galbraith beckoned, and in 
a moment the crowd had turned and be- 
gan to gather into the court-yard. She 
went forward slowly, her full strength 
coming back to her, apparently, as she 
noted shrewdly every miserable, discon- 
tented face. A level ray of morning 
light fell full on the commanding figure 
and the silvery hair; but a subtle loss 
and defeat in her face rebelled against 
her old air of command, and gave it the 
lie. 

“My friends—back, back; don’t 
crowd on me: I have difficulty in find- 
ing breath—my friends, this has been a 
hard night for you. I know that all you 
had you put into my venture. You shall 
not lose it. I think there was a Jonah 
in the boat, or it would not have gone 
down. God knows the secret thoughts 
of us all. He knows who was false to 
his duty. It is right the punishment 
should fall where it is due. I wish to 
say to you that it is my intention to fulfill 
my promises to you, whether oral or 
written, to the last farthing. I gave my 
word that your capital should be forth- 
coming, whether the experiment suc- 
ceeded or not. You were to lose noth- 
ing. I renew the promise now—” 

Madam Galbraith—” 

«Stand back, Colonel Pervis! My 
friends—” - 

“ This is sheer madness,” laying his 
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hand on her arm. “These people have 
no legal claim upon you. Give them 
what you will out of your charity, but 
you shall not beggar yourself with any 
such Quixotic promise while I stand by. 
The law will not hold you bound by 
mere verbal engagements which you may 
have made.” 

“It is my word that you scoff at. I 
pledged it to these people. What is the 
law to me?” Her voice was unnaturally 
gentle, and her eyes fixed upon his were 
dangerous. Pervis drew back. «You 
forget yourself,” she said, quietly. 
« My old friend,” turning coolly to the 
people, “underrates, probably, my re- 
sources. You shall be fully repaid. You 
shall have what temporary shelter and 
aid we can give ; and as your claims are 
made out, present them. They'll be 
verified to the last shilling, however,” 
sharply ; «I'll have no cheating. Remem- 
ber that.” 

She waved her hand, dismissing them. 
Beck, who had stood closest and most 
eager, threw up his hat as she moved 
back, giving a hearty American cheer. 

But the majority of her hearers, from 
lack of comprehension of the language 
or disheartened with the night’s horror, 
scarcely understood her - meaning, and 
began to gather up their loads again, 
apathetically. 

Colonel Pervis, his bluff face red, 
stood in her way: “It is not yet too 
late. You must hear me. You do not 
know how far your estate is involved, 
Madam Galbraith. You cannot fulfill 
this engagement you have made. The 
sale of the homestead farm, even, and 
the house itself, will not suffice.” 

«“ Has it come to that? The sale of 
this farm? Do you mean that I must 
alienate the Dour land ?” 

“If you keep your promise, you leave 
yourself not six feet of ground in which 
to make your grave, and then it will not 
be enough.” 

« Alienate the Dour land? And for 
such a rabble as that?” She stood a 
moment while they waited about her: 
once or twice she looked into her hus- 
band’s face, as if for counsel. But he 
gave none. 
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She looked up, slowly scanning the 
wide sweep of valley and mountain, over 
which the rising sun threw steady light 
and broad shadows. There was not a 
far-off peak, a misty water-course, a 
green pasture, which she did not note. 
Never, even to the alien eyes about her, 
had her heritage seemed so fair. Then, 
standing in the court-yard, she glanced 
up at the massive, mossy walls of the 
homestead. 

“I will keep my promise. Let it go.” 

Honora broke into a low, exhausted 
weeping and crept away, but the old wo- 
man’s wrinkled face, though bloodless, 
did not flinch. They all stood apart 
from her, until she turned and looked 
into her husband’s face : 

“ James ?” 

“ You did right, Hannah.” 

She put her hand on his arm, and 
leaning on him, he led her into the 
house. It was a sight which even their 
old friend Pervis had never seen before : 
they usually walked side by side, but 
apart. 

“I am a beggar,” she said, when they 
stood alone in the great doorway. 

There was a new expression on his 
thin face. “Then, my wife, there is 
nothing between us now,” he answered, 
looking down at her. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE mountains threw their great 
melancholy evening, shadows over the 
dreary landscape : here and there, where 
wells stood apart, the fires burned unap- 
peased, continuous volumes of foul smoke 
drifting away east, west, north, south to 
bear tidings of disaster. 

Mrs. Duffield, who had been looking 
gravely from the library window, closed 
the curtains and turned to meet Colonel 
Pervis. «The new expression of wretch- 
edness on the grand face of this land- 
scape is curiously out of keeping,” she 
said. “Have you succeeded, Colonel. 
Pervis ?” 


«Yes. I have found shelter for the 
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majority of the people on the other side 
of the river. I have made, also, a rapid 
résumé of Madam Galbraith’s affairs.” 

«And they are in as hopeless a con- 
dition as you thought ?” taking down a 
boxwood screen to shelter her face from 
the fire. 

« Worse—worse! She brought all 
she had to this hobby and toppled it in. 
By the Lord Harry! When a wo- 
man goes into business—I beg your 
pardon—but, now, you must have seen, 
Mrs. Duffield, what women in business 
are. Screws or spendthrifts.” 

“Pray, sit down, Colonel. It tires 
me to see you tramping up and down in 
that manner.” 

«“T’ll take a glass of wine,” going to 
the sideboard. «I’m fagged out. Try 
a little of this hock, Mrs. Duffield. It’s 
very delicate.” 

“I have had my tea. I never omit 
taking my tea at the regular hour, hap- 
pen what may.” She waited tranquilly 
until he came back and drew himself up 
on the hearth-rug fussily, his back to the 
fire, tucking his coat-tails under each 
arm. 

«“ Well, there is no chance of escape. 
If the estate was brought to the ham- 
mer to-morrow, it would not cover her 
liabilities and relieve half of the absolute 
suffering of these people. There is a 
young fellow down at the fire who gave 
me some practical hints to-day. He 
advises buying land for them out West. 
Shipping off all but those who are 
not able to make their way in a new 
country.” 

Mrs. Duffield nodded approvingly. 

“He remarked that there seemed to 
be no capital to run the mills again, and 
the land is too poor to support so large 
a number as small farmers ; and as for 
the infernal wells—why, even if they 
don’t burn themselves out, their yield, it 
appears, has been but half that which 
Finn stated. This young fellow got the 
truth from him to-day. He’s a cool 
hand! And he’s posted: he only needs 
to look at the soil or oil to know all 
about it. He’s been at work down there 
all night and to-day. Those poor people 
have quite made a leader of him.” 
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“To the West?” thoughtfully. «Does 
Madam Galbraith consent to that ?” 

“Why should I speak of it to her? 
How can we send them to the West? 
When her liabilities are paid, after the 
estate is brought to the seeniail 
stopping to cough. 

“Yes. I understand,” hastily. 

« But you do not understand the ex- 
tent of that absurd engagement. These 
people were, in general, respectable me- 
chanics, with more or less means. They 
are left without a stick to shelter them. 
She has engaged to restore them the full 
amount that they lost—the full amount.” 

Mrs. Duffield changed her position 
and lifted the hand-screen again before 
she spoke. Her cheeks were flushed a 
little, even with its use. «There isa 
small sum of money,” she said, “which 
I would be glad to appropriate to carry- 
ing out Madam Galbraith’s wish, Colo- 
nel Pervis; provided that you will not 
mention to her, or to any one, indeed, 
that you received it.” 

“« Certainly not—assuredly not—if you 
desire it. I am sure you would give to 
the extent of your power to these poor 
creatures, Mrs. Duffield.” 

“I want to help them—well, yes. 
And I wish Madam Galbraith to be 
gratified in fulfilling her promise. You 
will have no difficulty in converting these 
into money,” handing him a sealed en- 
velope. 

Colonel Pervis withdrew with the 
package to the lamp: then hurried back, 
stammering, with excitement, “Why, 
madam! these are bonds. This is the 
bulk of your property !” , 

She made no answer, other than an 
annoyed frown, which knit her placid 
brows for a moment. He stood staring 
curiously at her: 

“It is incredible. I never was so 
astonished in my life! Why, positively, 
do you know, I have fancied that you 
were even a little hard on the poor some- 
times? And as for Madam Galbraith— 
I did not know that two women ever had 
so deep a feeling for each other. You 
must pardon me, but this is so extra- 
ordinary a—” 

She hesitated, and then said, calmty : 
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«“ You forget that I am Tom Galbraith’s 
wife. It was for me that he left his 
mother ; it was for my sake that he did 
not return to her to die. I know now 
what the loss was to her. I think if I 
can make her old age happier and 
more honorable by this sacrifice, it is but 
a small atonement. Besides, I know a 
dozen ways of earning my own living. 
I’ve been used to doing it,” with an in- 
dolent smile ; «and, after all, one needs 
but a trifle. Tea and toast and fruit 
—I eat very little more than that; and 
one can dress in muslin quite as becom- 
ingly as in silk.” 

But the Colonel tapped the envelope 
stupidly with his thumb, as if he had 
been deaf to her explanation. «But it 
is -all you have—all,” looking down at 
the fair, perfectly well-dressed little wo- 
man. “And this will not be enough. A 
mere drop in the ocean—” 

« Let it go as far as it will, then,” ris- 
ing and laying down the screen. “I 
think my husband—” she stopped, and 
was silent so long that he looked won- 
deringly at her. She went on, with an 
effort: «Tom would wish me to do it for 
his mother. I thought last night that he— 
No matter! We women have our fan- 
cies, you know, Colonel.” He thought 
a nervous quiver passed over her face ; 
but so used was he to its constant, care- 
less calm, he concluded it must have 
been but the flicker of the firelight. She 
took up her book, and bidding him good- 
night, moved to the door. But he stood 
before her : 

«But you don’t consider, madam! 
Don’t put this responsibility on me. 
You'll be sorry for it to-morrow, and 
then you'll think I’ve robbed you. Why, 
you haven’t even got areceipt! ’Pon 
my soul, I never was in such a strait in 
my life. Take back the cursed thing, 
there’s a good soul! You'll be sorry for 
it to-morrow. You haven’t considered.” 

«I will not be sorry,” looking him 
full in the eyes. “I never did anything 
without considering it. Tom would wish 
me to help his mother. And—I loved 
my husband, Colonel Pervis,” in a low 
tone. 

The bluff old fellow was silent. He 
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bowed low to her as he opened the door, 
the hot, generous blood dyeing his face 
as if it had been the secret of his own 
heart which had been dragged out. He 
buttoned up. the package in his breast- 
pocket, and then absently walked to the 
sideboard as Dour came in: 

«Take a jorum of brandy, Dour. 
No? Here’s a mess of sweets and 
cake—women’s stuff. Have nothing— 
’m? Well, here’s luck! I’ll be hanged,” 
he broke out, «if women aren’t the in- 
fernalest contradictions! Cake and tea 
and muslin—there’s the objects of im- 
portance to them. And they'll fling 
around fortunes like half-pence.” 

Dour assented, sitting with his legs 
stretched out, looking sourly in the fire. 
He could not but be gentle with the 
worsted old woman up stairs, who had 
been his ruin; but he could not forget 
that he was here with a penniless wife 
on his hands and his chances gone. 

The Colonel took up his hat and looked 
out through the darkened hall, which 
was as silent as the grave. A gloom, 
heavier than death, had fallen on the 
house. «Lord! Lord!” he said, witha 
miserable yawn ; “the good old times are 
gone for ever here, I reckon. I must go 
home and put something in the safe, and 
I’ll ride down to the wells and hunt up 
that young fellow. I’ve taken a mon- 
strous liking to him, Dour. Queer 
where I’ve seen him before. I can’t 
remember. I didn’t like to ask his 
name.” He went out, taking the short- 
est way to the stables. 

As he opened the hall-door, a man 
came up to him in the darkness. A 
horse stood a few paces off, from which he 
had apparently just dismounted. Some- 
thing in his manner roused the colonel’s 
quick suspicion: he held his military 
cloak closely about the lower part of his 
face, concealing it, and stopped a few 
paces back in the shadow. The voice, 
too, was strained and unnatural. 

He bowed with a sort of flourish: 
“You are one of the family, sir ?” 

_“ Well, no; not exactly. But I can 
take that place, I suppose.” 

“«There was a wedding here last 
night ?” 
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«“ Yes, there was a wedding.” 

“It was that of young Galbraith, I 
presume ?” 

The Colonel hesitated, perplexed : 
«There is but one Galbraith—the old 
man. Any one belonging to this neigh- 
borhood should know that,” with a keener 
look of suspicion. 

«But the heir? James Galbraith’s 
son—grandson ?” 

«Tom Galbraith is dead years ago, 
and his son died when he was a boy.” 

“The man had pressed closer in his 
breathless eagerness, leaning forward, 
where a stream of light fell from a side 
window. unconscious that the cloak had 
slipped down on his shoulders. It was a 
gaunt, hollow-jawed face that was ex- 
posed, marked with purple blotches, the 
flat, dead black eyes unnaturally bright. 
“ That fellow’s been a hard drinker and 
had@@is day,” the Colonel had time to 
think in the pause that followed; «but 
Death’s got a hold on him now.” So 
slight and unwholesome, in fact, was the 
tenure by which the man seemed to hold 
upon the world that the Colonel drew back 
with a vague, uncomfortable dread. The 
dark, wretched night without seemed to 
have taken shape in this darker, more 
wretched shadow. 

“Do you mean to say that Dallas 
Galbraith is not here?” 

“I do mean to say it. I know no 
such person.” 

“Then I am too late.” He stood 
erect, fumbling, a moment after, uncer- 
tainly at his breast, as though in pain, 
and was turning away, when a thought 
seemed to strike him. He caught Per- 
vis by the arm. “For God’s sake, don’t 
deceive me,” he cried. «Dall may be 
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hiding from me. I’ve dragged myself 
back from California to see him. Look 
at me!” thrusting out his bony, emaci- 
ated hands: “they are like birds’ claws. 
That fever did for me, they say. Bah! 
I’ve got the strength of a dozen men 
yet, and, living or dead, I must see Gal- 
braith. Don’t deceive me.” 

“I’ve no wish to deceive you, my 
friend,” gently. “The man you want is 
not here.” 

He drew back incredulously: «I'll 
soon verify that. If he’s not here, I’ll 
find where he is. I’ve laid my plans, and 
I'll end them in my own way. A man 
who fights with Death, as I’ve done, and 
gets the upper hand, is not to be balked 
like a boy.” 

There was something in the melo- 
dramatic tone and stride of the man, as 
he went back to the horse, that struck 
Colonel Pervis as not unfamiliar. «If 
that braggart, Laddoun, were dead, his 
ghost would come bullying back in that 
fashion,” he thought. “But no liv- 
ing man could so alter. This fellow 
looks as if he had been down through 
hell.” 

Going for his horse, after the man 
had disappeared, he stopped suddenly. 
“Why, Dallas Galbraith is the boy who 
is dead!” he said, aloud. The Colonel 
was a brave man, but he quickened his 
walk to the stables. The events of the 
previous night and the jorums of brandy 
had no effect upon him, he told himself ; 
nor was he superstitious. But when men, 
with the mark of death on them, came at 
night searching for dead men in a house 
as cursed with calamity as this, evil must 
follow. There were signs which no wise 
man would slight. 
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My soul was sitting weary by the well 
When your small feet came twinkling to the brink: 
I craved a draught, you curved your cool, white arm, 
And gave my soul to drink. 
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MISS JUDE’S REVENGE. 


I. 
HE «set” was severe on Miss Jude; 
It called her a “prim” and a “prude:” 
“Her maidenly shame was but sham,” it declared; 
“There was a good reason, no doubt, 
But one that she dared not let out, 


Why the beauties that Fashion decreed should be bared 


In the costumes de bal of the day, 
Miss Jude still refused to display.” 
Yes, even the great Mrs. Grundy had said, 
With a wag of her solemn, majestical head: 
“It is sad, dear, but true— 
Though I once thought like you— 
When in Rome one must do as the fair Romans do. 
Now, just for a moment compare 
Yourself with my niece, Miss Bellair ; 
Mark how lovely her dazzling white shoulders appear, 
As she stands there, just under the great chandelier ; 
How the light, as it glistens and glints, 
Of still fuller loveliness hints. 
Young Varden, you see, as she waves her fair arms, . 
Seems utterly ’witched by this glamour of charms: 
Do you note how enraptured his gaze? 
, She will marry him one of these days ; 
Or some other, perhaps, of her numerous swains. 
‘They are noodles,’ you sneer. 
Ah! but fortunes, my dear ; 
And who, now-a-days, cares for husbands with brains ? 
So, my love, I am sure, if you’re wise, 
And if I may presume to advise, 
Let your modesty shine in your words, dear Miss J., 
And have your next ball-dress made quite décolletée.” 
’Twas strange that the prejudiced miss 
Should decline such wise counsel as this; 
Nay, should furthermore add, in the old lady’s ear: 
«Whene’er I desire to sell 
My person by sample, I—” Well, 
Miss Jude, when in earnest, used language, I fear, 
Would be voted quite unparliamentary here ; 
And although, in good sooth, 
It was nothing but truth, 
And both you and I think Miss Jude was quite right, 
Yet I don’t care to quote her as much as I might. 
* * * * * * * 


II. 


The seasons wore swiftly away: 
Fashion grew more and more décolletée ; 
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Till there really appeared nothing more to be done, 
Save for daughters of Eve to assume 
Their primeval mother’s costume, 
And go robed in their beauty and virtue alone. 
Miss Bellair still shone a conspicuous star, 
Though not, like those planets, admired from afar: 
But though, night after night, 
Like the moths round the light, 
The men fluttered near her.with gloating delight, 
Not one took it into his head 
This siren of fashion to wed; 
Till even the sage Mrs. Grundy exclaimed 
To the quiet Miss Jude 
hom she still thought a prude), 
“TI declare to you, dear, I am really ashamed | 
That my niece, Miss Bellair, should allow 
Such trifling as this; for, I vow— 
This is quite extre nous—not an offer as yet. 
Has she had from a single ‘good catch’ in the ‘set.’” 
“In view of this singular fact,” 
Quoth the cruel Miss Jude, «I retract 
What I said of these gentlemen once—since ’tis clear 
They are zo?, all, the noodles I thought them last year.” 
«“ But the worst,” pursued poor Mrs. G., 
«Is that recreant Varden; for he 
Was the best match of all: even you, t’other day, 
Said his wealth had not taken his wit quite away : 
Well, but what does he do? 
Without even an ‘adieu’ 
To my niece, goes to Europe; for years, it may be: 
He’s engaged, too, in secret, they say ; 
But that’s false.” «No, it’s true,” quoth Miss J., 
«And no secret for you: he’s engaged, ma’am, fo me /” 
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upon which they undertake to deliver 
laborers in San Francisco free of all out- 


are in California sixty thous- 
and Chinamen, all adults. There 


are very few Chinese women, and still 


fewer children. Most of the women 
are of bad morals. Emigration from 
China is conducted under the auspices 
of several companies of Chinese mert- 
chants residing in San Francisco and 
having partners in China. 

These companies circulate pamphlets, 
and otherwise advertise in China the great 
price of labor in America and the terms 


lay. The material part of the terms 


| provides for repayment and a large 


bonus from the earnings of the work- 
men. Every agreement obligates the 
company to return the men to China free 
of charge within a specified time. In 
case of death the body is to be sent out 
of this heathen land, to be interred in 
the sacred soil of the Celestial Empire. 
In sickness they are cared for. To the 


| 
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credit of their morality, it may be men- 
tioned that both parties fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the contracts with scrupulous 
fidelity. Instances are not few where 
these companies have spent large sums 
and made untiring exertions to find the 
bodies of Chinamen presumed to be 
murdered and put out of sight. The 
purpose of every Chinaman in coming 
here is to amass such a sum—trifling in 


our eyes—in three or four years, as in 


China will give him support for life. 
For this object he toils without ceasing, 
lives mostly on rice, and practises the 
most rigid economy. His home is always 
a sort of dog-kennel. He is never seen 
spending his money. A Chinaman un- 
der the influence of spirits is very rarely 
abroad. As a workman, nothing can 
surpass his industry. He may have less 
muscle, but by his untiring persistency 
he accomplishes more work than the 
Caucasian. This is the experience of 
the Pacific Railroad Company, even in 
rock-drilling. This company employs 
some eight or ten thousand of them. 
Their wages are thirty dollars a month, 
they boarding themselves. White men 
are paid the same, but they are boarded 
by the company. Such a thing as a 
clumsy fellow is seldom to be found 
among Chinamen. They quickly get the 
«“ hang” of whatever you set them at, and 
soon display a remarkable adroitness. 
Above all things, their patience and their 
quiet, peaceful ways are conspicuous. 
They have a remarkably fine touch, 
which is displayed in our woolen mills, 
where they do most of the work. In- 
deed, they are nearly monopolizing all 
factory work. This is greatly due to 
their lower wages, which alone énable 
most of our manufactories to. live in 
competition with imported goods. But 
it is also true that for the combined rea- 
sons mentioned they are preferred to 


‘white laborers. They are, after ma- 


chinery, the great washermen of the 
State, at which labor they work fifteen 
hours a day. Cooking outside the city 
is in great part done by them. Though 
so different from their native cooking, 
they have a natural turn for ours, and 
they are very cleanly. They enter into 


competition with white women in house- 
work, including attending to children ; 
they pick all our strawberries and rasp- 
berries; they are capital gardeners: 
they are, in fact, handy and willing in 
every department of industry. 

Some thousands find work, mostly on 
their own adventure, in washing gold- 
bearing gravel and in re-working refuse 
places abandoned by the whites. Gen- 
erally, they are badly treated by the 
white miners: they are not allowed to 
work any but places rejected by white 
men: they are driven off when it is sus- 
pected that they are making enough to 
tempt the whites. Lately, however, they 
are forming associations and paying five 
to ten thousand dollars for the claims of 
white men. Often what the American 
fails to get pay from, a Chinese company 
will prove to be of unsuspected value ; 
for among the leading traits of China- 
men we should not omit to note their 
shrewdness and their great accuracy of 
judgment. Certainly no American can 
excel them in judging by sight the prob- 
able gold value of a bank of auriferous 
gravel or of tailings left by former gravel- 
washers. They have not yet been per- 
mitted to take work in the quartz mines. 
Among the oppressive impositions on 
them is the monthly tax of four dollars 
for license to work in these «placers.” 
Their hard treatment by Christians is 
driving them out of the State. There is 
a deal of the spirit of adventure among 


‘them: they are in Nevada, Idaho and 


Montana, attracted by larger wages and 
better chances. 

Chinamen are very slow to acquire 
even a few essential words of our lan- 
guage. On this account they are greatly 
dependent on the companies that import 
them. Employers who want hands go 
to the importing companies, with whom 
they bargain for acertain number of men 
at stated wages. The Chinese company 
sends a man with them, who usually 
speaks some English and acts as receiver 
for them, and this gives their importers 
a controlling security for their advances. 
Every Chinaman reads and writes, and 
in figures he is our superior. By means 
of a curious little instrument, composed 
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of rows of balls moving on wires, he 
reckons the value of his gold-dust, in 
whatever fractions, with an accuracy and 
quickness beyond our comprehension. 
Very few Americans have become skilled 
in the use of this machine. 

Though the chief food of Chinamen 
is rice, of which twenty-three millions 
of pounds are the yearly consumption, 
they take kindly to meat when they be- 
gin to feel rich enough to afford it. Pork 
is their great preference. Ducks and 
fowls follow in order, of which they give 
expensive proofs to the farmers near 
their settlements. They smoke tobacco, 
and are the great cigar-makers of the 
city. They indulge in opium, and many 
ingenious devices are resorted to in eva- 
sion of the custom-house. Gambling is 
a deep-seated passion in Chinadom: 
their stakes are small, however. There 
is a Chinese theatre in San Francisco— 
a very rude affair, but so well patronized 
that a new edifice of improved style is 
now being built on Jackson street, and 
new theatrical talent is cates as 
coming from China. 

Gradually the Chinese are pore 
the American costume. The first thing 
they drop is their bag-bottomed panta- 
loons: next they adopt our boots: the 
soft hat follows. But there they stop. 
They cannot manage our coats. Uni- 
versally, among high and low, the French 
blouse is worn. The pig-tail, however, 
is sacred. Never can a Chinaman be 
persuaded that he can survive the loss 
of that emblem of dignity. The greatest 
dread he has of the State prison is the 
custom of cutting off that ornament. It 
is said to be done in China as the last 
disgraceful penalty; and no Chinaman 
would return hence to his country on 
any account without his queue. 

The social condition of our Chinese 
may be conceived when it is considered 
that they are a community of males, 
without the humanizing influences of wo- 
men and children. They huddle to- 
gether in contracted rooms with scarce 
an article of furniture. In the country 
(especially in the range of hydraulic 
mining) Chinamen ride with the whites 
in cars and stage-coaches, but in San 
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Francisco they are seldom seen in the 
street-cars, though sometimes on the 
platforms. There is a natural antipathy 
between the races: in the view of white 
men, negro women and Chinese women 
stand about alike: a mulatto woman 
would be less repugnant. ' 

There exists a great and general en- 
mity among all men who work for hire 
against the Chinese laborers. The foun- 
dation for this is exclusively the effect of 
their cheaper labor in keeping down wages 
generally. That they are a check upon 
the tendency of Trade Unions to advance 
the price of labor is no doubt true ; but 
miners’ wages continue at three dollars 
a day in gold, and domestic servants get 
twenty-five to thirty dollars a month and 
board, which are the extreme rates that 
can be borne. But it is to be considered 
that the manufactories that are multiply- 
ing here, to the great benefit of the whole 
community, are kept up solely by the 
cheap labor of China. Scarcely one 
could stand against imported manufac- 
tures if forced to pay the wages of 
white labor; and many of the minor 
productions of the State could not be 
gathered and utilized but for cheap labor. 
We have said that white working men 
are universally opposed to Chinese im- 
portations ; but equally unanimous are 
all producers and manufacturers, and all 
housekeepers above the laboring class, 
in desiring to keep up the supply of 
Chinese labor, as a necessary means to 
check artificial combinations to run up 
wages exhorbitantly, and by wholesome 
competition to lessen the cost and trou- 
ble of housekeeping, even now hard to 
endure. 

The present State government got 
into power on a pledge to the working 
voters that it would do all in its power 
to prevent further imports of Mongolian 
laborers, and, impliedly, that it would do 
all it could to worry out of the country 
those that are here. This feeling, offi- 
cially declared in the Executive inaugu- 
ral, has alarmed the Chinamen, and a 
notable exodus has begun: the depart- 
ures are now greatly in excess of the 
new arrivals. 

No country on the earth has resources 
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so rich, so varied and so extensive as 
California. Every one desires the great- 
est development of these resources. No 
one denies that the development is re- 
tarded by the cost of exploiting being 
greatly beyond rates current elsewhere. 
In times past, a new machine to cheapen 
production was a matter of destructive 
indignation. It is not so in California. 
Any invention to cheapen and to im- 
prove agriculture, mining or manufac- 
turing is received with favor. It is only 
when this amelioration comes in the 
form of a Mongolian that it stirs up op- 
position. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that certain peculiar objections are 
made by,public declaimers against China- 
men. Under the present doctrine of 
manhood suffrage, it is feared the China- 
men will become politicians and control 
the State. 

California has a population of four 
hundred and fifty thousand, men, women 
and children. There are three men to 
one woman. Say there are one hundred 
and fifty thousand adult males : ‘there are 
of Chinamen sixty thousand, say all adult 
males. If emigration of the Chinese be 
encouraged, it is feared that their numbers 
would gain ‘upon ours in time, and that 
they would rule the State. 

It is also objected that Chinamen 
spend so little money that their economy 
is against the interests of the country, 
and that they are ignorant and heathen. 

Thus we have stated all the objections. 

The political possibilities have at 
present nothing to justify any fears ; for 
evidently the Chinamen are absorbed in 
minding their own affairs, and give no 
heed to politics. That the Mongolians 
have habits of superior economy is an ob- 
jection we cannot entertain. Our own 
people certainly would profit by adopt- 
ing in some measure their example. 
The Chinamen may be ignorant, but we 
do not vow this. They are certainly 
very sharp in commerce, and they all 
read and write. We do not understand 
their language, and we have no means to 
form our judgment. They may be hea- 
then, but they worship the same God as 
we do, have similar moral laws, similar 
views of future judgment, and probably 
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their religious notions do not differ ma- 
terially from our own. They are a re- 
ligious race ; and missionaries now here 
say that they take kindly to Christian 
doctrine, saying, “All same _ ours.” 
But suppose they are benighted hea- 
then; suppose the altars and images in 
their temples—so very like what we see 
in the chapel at the Mission Dolores— 
indicate a worship of images (which, 
however, is a fallacy), should we not all 
the more be glad of their coming, that 
gives us so good an opportunity to con- 
vert them? 

We should not take this ground ex- 
cept for consistency. The nation is full 
of fervor and of hope to elevate the 
negro to intellectual equality with the 
Caucasian ; and it is proclaimed that it 
is our duty and should be our glory as 
Christians to so elevate him, for “is he 
not a man and a brother ?” 

_ Now, whatever reasoning and what- 
ever force there may be in this appeal, 
do they not apply also to the Mongo- 
lian? We have Freedmen’s Bureaus to - 
protect the negro from anticipated impo- 
sition : cannot some of this philanthropy 
be extended to Calfornia, to protect. the 
Chinaman from existing impositions? 
When our citizens are maltreated in 
Asia, we make a great outcry ; but when 
we maltreat the Asiatic, we do not con- 
sider it anything. We are forcing un- 
willing Japan, as well as China, to admit 
us to the privilege of selling our com- 
modities in their countries, and at the 
same time we are trying to prohibit 
Mongolians from selling their labor in 
our country. There seems to be an in- 
consistency here that will bear review and 
correction. 

Above all things, the people of the 
United States proclaim the largest lib- 
erty unto all men to come hither and 
help to develop our vast resources. We 
desire the freest intercourse among na- 
tions: we decry all invidious distinc- 
tions on account of color or of nation- 
ality: we give preference to the industri- 
ous and the provident and to the highest 
mental capacity. The negro is not very 


‘highly gifted in some of these attributes, 


but we are willing to try to improve him. 
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Now, the Mongolian is in all respects supe- 
rior to the negro. He has every requisite 
to suit our purpose. His native country it 
is our earnest desire to draw into closer 
relations of commerce. If we encourage 
that people to come here, and they go 
back with a good report, and with many 
an adopted fashion to spread among 
their countrymen—Cnhristianity being 
one—we have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. It is the way to open 
out their country to our enterprise. If 
these views be correct, it should be the 
care of the National Government to give 
protection to these industrious Mongo- 
lians against the tyranny that is driving 
them away from our shores. 

From the earliest history we trace a 
continuous migration of races going 
on as a law of humanity. This cer- 
tainly has a providential purpose. The 
Israelites under Moses, the Greeks and 
Romans spreading over the world, the 
Moors in Spain, the Goths and Vandals 
in Europe, the Tartars in China, the 
Spaniards in Mexico, the Portuguese in 
Brazil, the English in India, in Austra- 
lia and everywhere, the Irish and Ger- 
mans in North America (and the negro 
must be considered one of these migra- 
tory currents), all go to prove the per- 
sistence of this law. We must assume 
that, under Providence, these ever-mov- 
ing currents are necessary to some indis- 
-_pensable purpose for the benefit of man- 
kind or for the progress of some pre- 
destined object in the plans of God, 


against which it is vain to contend. It— 


is quite plain that this current, now 
established between China and our Pa- 
cific States, belongs to the same general 
law. To trace the purpose of this law, 
to divine why the negro was sent to 
Atlantic America, and why the Mongo- 
lian is now sent swarming to Pacific 
America, would furnish a most interest- 
ing study to the theologian, and one 
most profitable to the statesman. It 
will certainly be found only too clear 
that in both there is a common purpose. 
In both cases it is not a superior race, 
bold and hardy, marching to the conquest 
of inferiors, as former examples teach. 
These are both instances of inferior 
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races migrating for the purpose of be- 
coming hewers of wood and workers of 
the soil under the control of a superior 


race. 


The substitution of machinery for 
hand-toil is demanding brain rather 
than muscle. The great want among 
machinery is directing supervision, and 
the great requirement after this is an 
improved condition of the masses to 
give consumption to the vast increase of 
production. A vast increase in the pro- 
duction of the precious metals comes to 
quicken commerce and to multiply con- 
sumers by improving their means to pur- 
chase. This physical improvement gen- 
erates mental elevation. Even-paced 
with this comes universal education and 
improved machinery for more thorough 
instruction than formerly. It is only too 
evident that this mental advancement 
brings disinclination for manual labor. 
The great struggle is how to escape 
work. Here in California this tendency 
is all-pervading. While all this is going 
on with rapid pace, sixty thousand Chi- 
namen are sent by Providence as if to 
meet some exigency. The history of 
cotton shows that the negro was sent to 
provide a large supply of that article, 
and through it to improve the general 
condition by cheapening clothing, and to 
give to. invention, to machinery and to 
commerce that vast expansion which has 
its beginning in cotton. 

Can it be that the Mongolian comes 
for a similar purpose in respect to gold 
and silver? and that, to provide heads 
to devise and direct the horde of 
Asiatics, the great mass of our Pacific 
Americans are being trained and edu- 
cated accordingly? Certainly, children 
born in California come forth with heads 
notably larger than children of the 
same parents born on the Atlantic front ; 
and youth ripens into manhood and wo- 
manhood full three years earlier. 

The Chinese we have spoken of are 
the working class. But there is a supe- 
rior class of Chinamen, in no respect 
inferior to ourselves. There is a numer- 
ous body of Chinese merchants here :. 
they stand among the highest for wealth, 
honorable dealing, sagacity and intelli- 
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gence. They would not have been here 
but for the working mass of their race. 
In the Sandwich Islands there is a gen- 
eral intermarrying of English planters 
with Kanaka women, without social de- 
rangement. ‘There is something in the 
climate of California that acts destruc- 
tively on the organism of our women. 
The daughters of such high-bred Chinese 
merchants as we have seen are far more 
comely than the women of the Sandwich 
Islands. The ways of Providence are 
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mysterious. May it be possible that 
there will be in time a gradual social in- 
termingling, as with the Kanakas, to 
give constitutional elements adapted to 
this semi-Asiatic climate? We cannot 
look on this possibility with pleasure. 
But as workers for us we can afford to 
tolerate the Mongolian. He was good 
enough for the Almighty to create and 
to sustain, who also is Father to him 
and to us. 
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ee my mind, there is nothing more 
pleasant than the gradual return to 
health after some revolutionary disease, 
which has removed a goodly portion of 
the material out of which is formed this 
bodily frame. Nature does this happy 
work deftly in most cases, where, at 
least, no grave organic mischief has 
been done ; and ‘in the process we get 
such pleasantness as comes always from 
the easy exercise of healthy function. 
The change from good to better day by 
day is in itself delightful, and if you 
have been so happy, when well, as to 
have loved and served many, now is the 
good time when bun and biscuit come 
cheerfully back to you, shapely loaves 
of tenderness and gracious service. 
Flowers and books, and folks good and 
cheery to talk to, come day after day, 
and have for you a new zest which they 
had not in fuller health. Old tastes re- 
turn and mild delights become luxuries, 
as if the new tissues in nerve and brain 
were not sated, like those of the older 
body in which they are taking their 
places. 

It has seemed to me as if this won- 
derful remaking and regrowing of the 
tissues might be likened to a swift 
change from the weak childhood of dis- 
ease to a sudden manhood of mind and 
body, in which is something of mysteri- 

Vor. II.—3 


ous development elsewhere unmatched 
in life. Death has been minutely busy 
with your tissues, and millions of dead 
molecules are being restored in such 
better condition that not only are you 
become new in the best sense—renewed 
as we say—but have gotten power to 
grow again, and, after your terrible ty- 
phoid or yellow fever, may win a half 
inch or so in the next six months—a 
doubtful advantage for some of us, but 
a curious and sure sign of great integral 
change. 

Not dubious, however, is the gain— 
alas, a brief one !—which the senses get 
in this delicious passage out of death- 
shadows into newer and richer life. The 
sense of taste is, above all others, grown 
acute. Your simplest food has distinct, 
clear flavors: your glass of old Madeira 
—pray that it have been in demijohn and 
not in bottle—passes over your tongue 
with a procession of tastes and bouquets 
like the play of colors in the changeful 
opal. At this time a glass of Claret— 
Lynch of 734, if you please—becomes a 
memory to think of in days of more un- 
spiritual health, and a dish of terrapin 
is a poem. 

The sense of smell is hardly less per- 
fect, and has its annoying side; for you 
catch scent of a multitude of odors 
which have no being to the common 
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nose. To this quickly-flitting hour of 
perfect sensory acuteness an open win- 
dow in the spring-time brings—and you 
should be out of town for this—a thou- 
sand unnamed odors, which come and 
go, and come again, a faint, sweet con- 
fusion of delicate delights. 

Get pretty strong before you take to 
you the crown of sensuous innocent en- 
joyment. Then read a wicked leading 
article in the A‘¢/antic of January last 
about smoking, and after that light ten- 
derly a full-blooded Cabafias; and be 
sure that in the first five minutes you 
will have gotten out of life such largest 
flavor of calm delight as cometh to 
those only who bow at the shrine of our 
Lady of the Brown Cheeks—Santa Ni- 


cotia—unto whon, from all lands, incense 


goeth up eternally. 

This new keenness of perception, of 
taste and touch, of smell and sound, be- 
longs also, in the splendid rally which 
the body makes toward health, to the 
intellectual and imaginative sphere of 
activities. Something of the lost gifts 
of the Fairyland of childhood returns to 
us in fresh aptitude for loving, and 
strange, sweet castle-building, as we lie 
open-eyed, or in sweeter power to see, 


as the child sees, what we will when the | 


eyes are closed— 


“ Pictures of love and hate, 
Grim battles where no death is. Tournaments, 
Tall castles fair and garden terraces, 
Where the stiff peacock mocks the sunset light, 
And man and maiden whisper tenderly 
A shadowy love where no heart ever breaks— 
Love whose to-morrow shall be as to-day.”” 

With the increase of intellectual clear- 
ness—within a certain range—come, as 
with the brightened senses, certain draw- 
backs, arising out of the fastidiousness 
which belongs to the changing man just 
at this time. Let him therefore be care- 
ful what novels he chooses, for of all 
times this is the one for fiction, when 
we are away from the contradictions of 
the fierce outer world, and are in an at- 
mosphere all sun and flowers, and pleas- 
ant with generous service and thankful 
joy. Be careful, as I have said, what 
Scheherzerade you invite to your couch. 
By an awful rule of this world’s life in 
all its phases, the sharper the zest of 
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enjoyment the keener the possible dis- 
gusts may be. I recommend Dumas’ 
books at this crisis, but they should be 
read in French and with acceptance; as 
stories their value lying largely in this, 
that no matter who is murdered or what 
horror occurs, you somehow feel no 
more particular call upon your compas- 
sion than is made when you read afresh 
the terrible catastrophes of the 
Giant-Killer. 

It chanced to this present writer, re- 
covering from an illness, to read several 
novels, among which, in the eternal 
providence of punition for the sins of 
him done in the healthy flesh, was one 
called Vorwood. However, it set him a 
thinking, because in this book are re- 
counted many things concerning sick or 
wounded folk, and those astonishing 
surgeons and nurses who are supposed 
to have helped them on to their feet 
again. The ghastly amusement which 
came to me out of the young lady in 
this volume, who amputates a man’s leg, 
set me to thinking about the mode in 
which writers of fiction have dealt with 
sick people and doctors. I lay half 
awake, and thought over this in no un- 
kindly critical mood, 

“With now and then a merry thought, 

And now and then a sad one,” 
until I built myself a great Literary 
Hospital, such as would delight Miss 
Nightingale. For in it I had mea Scott 
ward, and a Dickens ward, and a Bul- 
wer ward, and a Thackeray ward, with 
a very jolly lot of doctors, such as Drs. 
Goodenough and Firmin, with the Little 
Sister (out of Philip) and Miss Evan- 
geline to take care of the patients, be- 
sides cells for Charles Reade’s heroes and 
heroines, and the Apothecary (out of 
Romeo and Fuliet) to mix more honest 
doses than he gave to luckless Romeo. 

Would not you like to wander through 
those ghastly wards? You should see 
some queerer results of battle and fray 
than ever the doctors see now-a-days— 
cases I should like to report, it might 
be. Poisonings that would have bewil- 
dered Orfila; heart diseases that would 
have astounded Corvisart; and those 
wonderful instances of consumption 
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which render that most painful of dis- 
eases so delightful to die of—in novels. 
I have no present intention to weary my 
readers with a clinic in those crowded 
wards, but it will ease my soul a little if 
I may say my say in a general fashion 
about the utter absurdities of most of 
these pictures of disease and death- 
beds. In older times the sickness of a 
novel was merely a feint to gain time in 
the story or account for a non-appear- 
ance, and the doctor made very brief 
show upon the stage. Since, however, 
the growth of realism in literary art, the 
temptation to delineate exactly the abso- 
lute facts of disease has led authors far 
more largely into the atmosphere of the 
sick-room. So long as they dealt in 
generalities the way was clear enough, 
but became imminently dangerous when 
they descended to details. Of old, a 
man was poisoned and done for. To- 


day, we deal in symptoms, and follow 
science closely in our use of poisons. 
Mr. Trollope’s Gemma is an instance 
in point, where every one will feel that 
the spectacle of the heroine going sea- | 
sick to death, owing to the administra- 


tion of tartar emetic, is as disgusting 
and inartistic a method as fiction pre- 
sents. Why not have made it croton 
oil? More and worse of this hideous 
realism is to be found in About’s books 
—such, for instance, as Germaine; but 
from which censure I exclude, if you 
please, the rollicking fun of Le Nez @un 
Notaire. 

As to blunders in the science of poi- 
sons I say little: the novelist is a free 
lance, and chooses his own weapons ; 
but I cannot help remarking that, if 
a recent investigator is to be trusted, 
one unlucky female, at least, must be still 
alive, for Miss Brandon relates that she 
was done to death by the internal taking 
of a dose of serpent venom. I hope 
when I am to be poisoned this mode 
may be employed. She might as well 
have drunk a glass of milk. That 
book was a queer one to me after this 
catastrophe: the woman ought to be 
dead and could not be. Won’t Miss 
B. put her out of pain in another book ? 

The difficulty of the modern novelist 
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in giving symptoms and preserving the 
entire decorum of his pages has amused 
me a little. Depend upon it, he had 
best fight shy of these long illnesses : 
they make queer reading to a doctor 
who does know what a sick woman is. 
And above all does this apply to death- 
beds. Asa rule, folks get very horrible 
at this time, and are a ghastly while in 
dying, with none of their wits about 
them at the last. But in novels people 
die marvelously possessed of their fac- 
ulties ; or, if they are shot, always jump 
into the air exactly as men never do in 
fact. 

Just here, concerning wounds, a ques- 
tion occurs to me: Why the heroes who 
have to lose a limb—a common thing in 
novels since the war—should always 
come back with one arm, and never with 
a lost leg? Is it more romantic to get 
rid of one than of the other ?—consid- 
ering also that a one-armed embrace of 
the weeping, waiting ladylove must be so 
utterly unsatisfactory. 

But enough of the patients. Among 
them I think I like Pendennis the 
best, and consider little Dombey and 
Nell the most delightfully absurd. And 
as to the doctors. Some of them have 
absolutely had the high promotion to be 
the heroes of a whole book. Had not 
one, nay, two, a novel to themselves— 
Dr. John, whom I have heard young 
married ladies liken to their own doctor, 
and also delightful Dr. Antonio, not 
enough of a doctor to call down on him 
my professional wrath? As to Dr. 
Goodenough, he has been in our family 
a long while—on the shelf (God bless 
him !), and attended, we remember, our 
friend Col. Newcome in that death-bed 
matchless in art since Falstaff babbled 
life away. Yet, after all, he is not a doc- 
tor so much as a man charmingly drawn. 

There are in novels many charming 
portraits of lawyers, from Pleydell to 
Tulkinghorne. Whether fair or unjust 
as pictures I am scarce able to judge, 
although I believe that some of them 
have been recognized by our legal breth- 
ren as sufficiently exact. While, how- 
ever, we have plenty of characters whom 
for his purpose the novelist labels M. D., 
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there seems to have been some insuper- 
able difficulty in evolving for artistic use 
a doctor who shall seem at home, as 
such, among the other characters of the 
novel—one, at least, who shall appear to 
be the least like any doctor to those who 
really know the genus doctor thoroughly. 
No doctor in fiction answers this critical 
demand, or seems anything to me but a 
very stiff lay figure from the moment he 
is called upon to bring his art into the 
story, or to figure in any way except as 
an unprofessional personage. 

Nor does this arise from poverty of 
types in the tribe of physicians. The 
training of a doctor’s life produces the 
most varied effects upon the human na- 
tures submitted to its discipline, for 
good or evil as may chance; so that I 
think any thoughtful medical man will 
tell you that there is a more notable in- 
dividuality among his brethren in middle 
life than amongst most of the people he 
encounters. As for the novelist’s effort 
—an inartistic one, it seems to me—to 
bring on his stage representations of 
some especial kind of doctor, I have 
only a grim smile to give, remembering 
Mr. Reade’s grewsome medico in Very 
Hard Cash—a personation meant, I 
suppose, to present to the public a cer- 
tain irregular London doctor, but which, 
to the minds of most physicians, reads 
like an elaborate advertisement of the 
man in question. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s renderings of a 
homeeopath and a water-cure specialist 
are open to the same charge, and could 
only have been successful in the hands 
of a master as great as Balzac, who, by 
the -way, has. left us in Rastignac a 
sharply-drawn sketch of the French 
physician, at once savant and man of 
fashion. 

It were easy, I fancy, to point out 
how the doctor’s life and training differs 
from that of all the other professions, 
and how this must react on peculiar indi- 
vidualities for the deepening of some 
lines and the erasure of others ; but this 
were too elaborate a study for this pres- 
ent gossiping essay, and may await an- 
other day and a less lazy mood. 

If you would see in real lives what 


sturdy forms of personal distinctness 
the doctor may assume, there is no bet- 
ter way than to glance over some half- 
dozen medical biographies. Read, for 
instance, delightful John Brown’s sketch 
of Sydenham and of his own father, or 
George Wilson’s life of John Reid, the 
physiologist, whom community of suffer- 
ing must have made dear to that gentle 
intelligence, and whose days ended in 
tragic horror such as sensational fiction 
may scarcely match. Or, for an indi- 
viduality as well defined and more pleas- 
ing, read Sucquet’s life of Sir Charles 
Bell, or one of the most remarkable of 
biographies, Mr. Morley’s life of Jerome 
Cardan. 

But these are the heroes of .a not un- 
heroic profession. Why, in the rage for 
new characters in fiction, have the lady 
doctors been forgotten? I do not patent 
the idea: it is open for use to whom it 
may concern. The situations it suggests 
are both many and delightful, and as re- 
gards titles it has the charm of absolute 
novelty, as Our Doctress, Miss Wit- 
kins and her Patients, etc., with oppor- 
tunities for allusion to the Venus de 
Medici by no means to be despised. 
Lots of wives have been picked up 
among hospital nurses, especially since 
the Crimean war, and since other women 
than Sisters of Charity got into the busi- 
ness, and so made to seem probable this 
pleasing termination of an illness. There 
is said to have been a case where a 
young officer simulated delirium tremens 
in order to get near to a Sister of 
Charity. If ever you had seen the lady, 
you would not have wondered at his 
madness ; and should any author desire 
to utilize this incident, let him compre- 
hend that the order of Sisters of Charity 
admits of its members leaving the ranks 
by marriage, theirs being a secular order ; 
so that here are all the chances fora 
story of the freshest kind. As for the 
lady doctor in fiction, her advantages 
would be awful to contemplate in sick- 
ness, when we are weak and fevered, and 
absurdly grateful for a newly-beaten _pil- 
low or a morsel of ice. I think the 
medical profession will become a popular 
one among women when these things 
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are understood, and that leap-year will 
be a neglected and valueless institution, 
seeing that assuredly every women of 
twenty-five will turn doctor, and perhaps 
some of them a good deal earlier. Do 
not you think you would like to be at- 
tended by one of these “sweet girl 
graduates,” with fullest choice albeit of 
your doctor? Do you suppose young 
doctors will be at their present starva- 
tion discount when these things come to 
pass? But imagine the awful tempta- 
tion of having your heart auscultated. 
Let us dismiss the subject while the 
vision of Béranger’s Ange Gardienne flits 
before us as De Grandville drew her. 

A brilliant and kindly lady, who has 
many a time set her mark on these 
pages, has lately written a powerful and 
dolorous novel, not to be commended to 
convalescents, wherein she has illustrated 
the doctors in the person of a colored 
gentleman, who has excited our envy as 
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the most peculiarly lucky M. D. with 
whom, as yet, either in fact or fiction, 
we have made acquaintance. A duke of 
a doctor one might call him, with a kind 
of palace, and pictures, statues, horses 
and untold luxuries, such as fall not to us 
poor fellows, in Richmond at least. This 
same doctor does not belong to any type 
we ever came across, and as a picture 
of a physician is, we fear, a failure. 
Mrs. Davis designed, no doubt, in Wait- 
ing for the Verdict, to contrast this man, 


in his pride of place, won by intellect, 


with the slave class whence he came, 
and with the social depth to which he 
was tumbled upon the discovery of his 
origin. It would have answered every 
purpose to have made him merely an 
ordinarily lucky practitioner. Will not 
Mrs. Davis please to give us a little 
more sunshine in her next novel? This 
last book is a sin against her own better 
instincts, we are sure. 


ir all human probability, the reader 
has never heard of Ball’s Lake. It 
is by no means a favorite resort of tour- 
ists, owing, in part, to certain physical 
difficulties which Nature has_ kindly 
placed as a protection to its approach, 
and partly to the fact that its shady mar- 
gins are the /aditat of vast multitudes 
of an insect peculiar, I believe, to that 
locality, and known to the natives as the 
«“muskeeter,” whose inimitable and un- 
conquerable efforts at topical blood-let- 
ting are yet insufficient to reduce the 
system of a stranger to its genial climate 
below the point which is noted on medi- 
cal thermometers as “fever heat.” Its 
banks afford no site which would have 
been suitable for the palace which Pau- 
line Deschappelles did not live in, nor 
would the Muse of Wordsworth ever 
have drunk in inspiration from its azure 
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waves, the clayey hue of its waters being 
more suggestive of the “yellow Tiber” 
than the dancing ripples of Windermere. 
And yet, kind reader, there is much to 
make us who know it love the little lake. 
But, before attempting to describe its 
peculiar charms, I had better pause to 
let you know what and where it is. 
Perhaps you have glanced nervously 
from the window of your comfortable 
car.as the train, with scarcely diminished 
speed, whirled over the fine bridge that 
spans the sluggish Santee, and have not 
been fully reassured as it cautiously 
crept over the long, slender trestle high 
above the tops of the waving canes, but 
far below the strong arms of the moss- 
hung cypresses. You have felt a strange 
sense of depression as you then dashed 
through the tall, shadowy pines, look- 
ing, from the broad white scars of the 
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turpentine boxes, like a vast grave- 
yard. 
«“ Down brakes !” shrieked the whistle, 
and you were at “St. Stephen’s.” Well, 
if you had there got down, turned your 
back upon the old brick church (of which 
I may tell you something when we be- 
come better acquainted), and followed 
the broad, sandy road for some four 
miles, you would have reached the Horse- 
Pen Bridge. Turning short to your 
right, and proceeding about six miles 
farther, you would have found yourself 
at Sandy Pond, and in the classic vicin- 
age of Murray’s Ferry. Then a tramp 
through the oozy mud of a dense cane- 
brake for a mile or two farther, and you 
would have reached Ball’s.Lake. 

The Santee river, like the Wateree 
and Edisto, flows through a winding 
channel, the character of its banks vary- 
ing from bluff to swamp according to the 
bend of the stream. The swamp, from 
two to four miles in depth, is thus found 
sometimes on one side of the river and 
sometimes on the other. Shaded by 


the foliage of thousands of immense 
cypresses, covered by a dense growth of 


briers and the evergreen cane, and in- 
tersected by hundreds of sinuous creeks, 
the soil is never dry; and whenever, 
after heavy and protracted rains, the 
sluggish river swells into a fierce and 
turbulent torrent, the water spreads with 
appalling rapidity over the entire low sur- 
face, submerging the country for miles, 
so that one may paddle a canoe over the 
highest ridges, where the deer were pas- 
turing in security but a few hours before. 
When the « fresh” subsides, the flats re- 
main covered for some time, swarming 
with ducks of various species ; but even 
when they have been drained off, the 
beds of various creeks which have been 
washed together, and the former channel 
of the river, afford permanent reservoirs 
for large bodies of water, varying in 
size, depth and conformation, which are 
known as the Santee lakes. Abounding 
in fish of all sorts and sizes and of de- 
licious flavor, the resort of bears, deer, 
turkeys and other choice game, these 
lakes have always afforded a most at- 
tractive field for those whose knowledge 
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of woodcraft and keen love of sport 
could laugh at the difficulties and dis- 
comforts which might deter the « gentle- 
man gunner” or the contemplative an- 
gler of a tamer region. Ball’s Lake is 
the largest of these bodies of water, 
being some two miles long (in the sum- 
mer) and from fifty yards to a half mile 
in width. I shall not stop now to tell 
you how Marion the “Swamp Fox” 
used to ply his boyish line in its waters, 
or how in after years its tangled fast- 
nesses formed a secure harborage for his 
gallant little band of partisans ; nor can 
I linger on those memories which still 
fill my ear with the merry chorus of the 
hounds as they pressed some noble buck 
to his final leap. But I am going to tell 
you the legend of the lake as it was told 
to me, and this was the way I came to 
hear it: 

A fish-dinner in the swamp had been 
for some weeks on the /afis, and, as it 
was to be a grand affair in its way, great 
were the preparations to be made. Such 
feasts, as a matter of course, are to be 
enjoyed a/ fresco, and as nothing edible 
is carried to the ground except the con- 
comitants, it follows that the gastronomic 
prospects of the occasion depend en- 
tirely upon the piscatorial skill of those 
engaged. There is not a gamer fish in 
the waters of this continent, and few 
more acceptable on the table, than the 
copper-headed or bald-faced bream (don’t 
be alarmed at the name, kind reader ; 
politics have never intruded themselves 
into the solitudes of the Santee lakes). 
Those who ought to know will tell you 
that the fish must “go into the pan 
jumping,” and loses it racy flavor a mile 
from the banks of the lake ; but there is. 
a tradition current in Pineville of an old 
connoisseur who, at a club-dinner on one 
occasion, had his plate changed by an 
officious waiter eleven times, and ate a 
fat bream at every turn! Nor is it tyro’s 
work to catch them. Your jointed rods 
and store-tackle may as well be left at 
home ; and if you trust to many seasons’ 
experience in bobbing for pickerel, troll- 
ing for blue fish or whipping for moun- 
tain trout, you will eat but few bream 
of your own catching, and those all 
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“yearlings.” A well-seasoned Santee 
cane (I have cut them thirty-five feet 
in length), long, light, supple and pointed 
like a needle, an eight-strand horsehair 
line, with a small Limerick goose-quill 
float, and zo lead, are indispensable. If 
crickets are scarce, you must dig your 


earth-worms from the rich black loam of . 


the swamp, for the bream turn up their 
noses (but of their mouths) at bait 
which smacks of the pine-land soil. 
Then step into the light dug-out, which 
you can manage with the off-paddle 
without a ripple or a swell—for the fish 
are as shy as wood-ibises—and keep as 
far from the bank as you can throw your 
tackle. Take the bow seat if you can 
get it, but ten to one the old hand in the 
stern will make his cast over your head 
every time, and land the bream while 
your bait is still in the air. 

Well, you may be sure we had all 
lined too many fish in our day to need 
any of these instructive hints. Every 
white horse in the village had con- 
tributed his quota of tail to rig us out in 
new tackle ; the canes had been weighted 
and hanging by their tips for a week, to 
take out the warps; the «full moon in 
May,” when the fish bite best from their 
beds, was to light us home that night ; 
and altogether we set out for Ball’s that 
morning with as bright prospects for 
sport as ever raised the hopes of a simi- 
lar expedition. There was “the old 
captain,” who had caught more bream 
in his seventy years’ experience than all 
the rest of us together had ever heard 
of; the doctor, whose “tenaculum” had 
never hooked as many arteries as his 
line had fish; Ned Poole, the school- 
master, who handled a long or a short 
rod with equal effect, and who infinitely 
preferred the wetting of a bream-line to 
scanning one of Horace; Tom Spry, 
who could thread the most intricate 
mazes of the swamp on a cloudy night, 
and almost tell you the number of knots 
on each cypress from Big Camp to Mur- 
ray’s Ferry. These, with your humble 
servant, kind reader, made up the party. 
We must not, however, forget Ephraim 
and old July, who took charge of the 
impedimenta in a light wagon. There 


were several, too, who had no taste for 
the art of honest Izaak, but whose good 
noses, we felt well assured, would bring 
them down on a hot trail when the pans 
were on the fire. 

By eight o’clock we were all at the 
little cove on the margin of the lake. 
The canoes were bailed dry, abundance 
of bait had been dug, the tackle was 
rigged, and the guns laid securely in the 
sterns. The latter were carried for the 
benefit of the alligators which were gen- 
erally found basking in the sunshine, and 
the huge gar-fish, those singular repre- 
sentatives of the pre-Adamite waters, 
which so often annoyed us by cutting 
the lines with their razor-like bills or 
snapping off:a fine bream as he was 
lifted toward the gunwales. Besides, 
one never knows in the swamp when a 
fine buck may jump from his bed before 
the sportsman, or a flock of turkeys take - 
to the trees overhead. There were but 
two canoes for the use of the party, and 
the captain had an old fisherman’s an- 
tipathy to three in a boat, so the doctor 
and himself pushed off together in the 
smaller craft. Ned Poole had a very 
unsportsmanlike fancy for poking about 
the old logs to catch maw-mouth, a 
dull fish, affording about as much sport 
as pulling out crabs from a wharf-head 
with a string and a bit of pork; but as 
this propensity left Tom and myself in 
undisputed possession of the other boat, 
we allowed him to indulge it without re- 
monstrance. Ephraim, however, was a 
good fisherman, and withal such good 
company that we gave him the stern 
seat and the heaviest paddle, leaving old 
July to act as chef de cuisine. This fel- 
low, Ephraim, was a perfect study, and 
his acquaintance was worth any man’s 
while to cultivate. His proudest boast 
was his lineal descent from General Ma- 
rion’s body-servant ; and on one occasion 
he came in with a beaming countenance 
and a little scrap of paper in his hand, 
saying, “Maussa, dis the pictcher 0’ 
me granfader!” He had got hold of a 
little wood-cut which used to grace the 
columns of the Daily Courter, repre- 
senting White’s picture of « Marion In- 
viting the British Officer to Dinner,” the 
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darkey who is serving the potatoes being 
the honored ancestor alluded to ; and he 
was as proud of this «family portrait” 
as if it had been a Rembrandt or a Hol- 
bein. My friend Tom, too, was an origi- 
nal of a different but no less decided 
stamp, and it was rare fun to play them 
off against each other. “But what of 
the legend ?” I hear you ask, indulgent 
reader. Patience is a Christian virtue ; 
and, besides, you have the privilege of 
skipping, which I had not, otherwise you 
must hear it as I did. 

The fish bit beautifully, and if Dean 
Swift had sat in our canoe that day, his 
celebrated but somewhat crusty defini- 
tion of angling would never have been 
penned, “A stick and a string: a worm 
at one end and a fool at the other.” I 
am constrained to own, however, that if 
we “generalize,” like Moses Marble, 
there is more truth than poetry in the 
idea. On every side could be heard 
among the bonnets the singular « pop- 
ping” of the bream: they almost leaped 
from the water to catch the bait as it 
was skillfully shot among the willows 
into some promising hole not larger than 


your hat: the canes were buckled at 
every cast, and the lines whizzed through 
the water in a thousand zig-zags as the 
strong and active fish darted from right 
to left in vain efforts to dislodge the 


hook. In an hour and a half some fifty 
fine fellows were flapping about our feet, 
in company with a few plebeian perch 
and goggle-eyes, which suffered, like 
some scaly terrestrials, for venturing to 
keep company with their betters. But 
the sport began to slacken, and in a little 
while the fish had ceased to bite. A 
huge alligator splashed from the mud 
into the lake, and then popped up his 
prominent eyes, like an enormous bull- 
frog, to see what was the matter ; but he 
went down before the gun could be used 
on him. 

«“ Mass’ Tom,” remarked Ephraim, 
you ebber see a ’gator nest?” 

«“ Never; but I’ve seen a good many 
of the eggs. I believe they bury them 
in a mat of sticks and mud about three 
feet high, and leave them for the sun to 
hatch.” 
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“Dat’s so; an’ right on de top is 
always a egg dat ’ll ring like a bell ef 
you tetch um, so de ole one kin know 
someting’s wrong.” 

“ Did you ever see one, Ephraim ~ 

“ Not azactly ; but I always hear dat 


“was so.” 


The eloquence of a Webster could 
not have shaken Ephraim’s faith in this 
fact of natural history ; and as I know 
few higher authorities on all matters 
connected with the swamp, I would re- 
quest Prof. Agassiz, when he reads this 
article (as of course he will), to make a 
note for future investigation. 

“ Did you ever see an alligator wih 
wings ?” I asked. 

“No, sah,” with dignity; “nor no 
udder man.” 

“ Probably not ; but their domes have 
been seen, and we call them the Péero- 
dactylus.” 

«I dunno nuttin’ ’bout terry-duck- 
tails,’ was the. grum rejoinder. Eph- 
raim never jested, and was offended at 
this attempt upon his credulity, so far 
outsailing a bell-metal egg! He was all 
the less likely, however, to raise the 
question as to whether the Pterodactylus 
belonged of right to the Saurian or 
Ophidian family, or was, after all, only a 
sort of pre-Adamite sea-bat. 

We had by this time shipped our 
canes and got in the tackle, and having 
about a mile and a half to paddle on our 
way back, began to think of returning. 

« Make a circuit round that old snag, 
Ephraim,” said I, “and let’s get back to 
the landing before the fish get stale.” 

“How kin any body make circus in 
de water ?” asked Ephraim, suspiciously ; 
“an’ ain’t got no hoss noder ?” 

« By the by, Eph,” put in Tom, «you 
went to the circus last month: how did 
you like it?” 

“ Well, sah, I ain’t tell you no lie, but 
I nebber see sich a ting in my life! 
Dare’s a man dare, sah, dat jist turn 
sebenteen back somersets at a time, and 
nebber tetch de groun’ onct !” 

« And were there many people there ?” 
I asked. 

«“’Bout two tousand head, sah, / 
b’lieve.” 
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Ephraim was an old “stock-minder,” 
and calculated everything as he did his 
cattle and hogs. 

A swamp-dinner is an early dinner, 
and two hours after this instructive dia- 
logue we were stretched on the grass, or 
seated Turgue, discussing the last 
savory morsels of the bream, which July 
had cooked to perfection. Four or five 
of the keen noses which we had left at 
the village had reached the lake in good 
time, and the whole party were soon en- 
joying their Cabafias—meerschaums not 
having then come into general use, brier- 
roots being unknown, and the Stamp 
Act being only a memory of the Revo- 
lution. 

Now, just opposite the landing, on the 
other side of the lake, and in full view 
of the party, stood a huge old tree, 
which formed the most conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, and a very 
striking feature it was. It was a cypress 
of enormous girth, and fully one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, perfectly dead, 
and free from every vestige of bark, but 
sound and solid, and exhibiting no symp- 
tom of decay. Shooting its straight, 
white trunk into the air, it stood un- 
changed in the remembrance of the 
oldest inhabitant, the enduring record 
of its own death and monument to its 
own memory. Rising from the summit 
of a little knoll, there was no other tree 
of any height within fifty yards, while a 
deep yellow stain extending fifteen feet 
from its base marked the highest rise 
of the freshets. At the very top of the 
trunk, which appeared to have been 
broken off by some storm, a long, stout 
limb stretched almost horizontally to- 
ward the east, while some twenty feet 
lower another rose at an angle of about 
forty degrees, meeting the first midway, 
and seeming from a distance to be mor- 
tised in at the junction. Only a few 
short stumps of other branches were 
visible, met by a number of notches cut 
in the trunk a few feet apart, the whole 
presenting the appearance of a gigantic 
gibbet, and from this fact being known 
far and wide as the « Gallows-tree.” 

“There’s a wild old story told about 
that tree.” said Poole, suddenly, pointing 
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across the lake: “did any of you ever 
hear it ?” 

Nobody present had been so fortunate, 
except the old captain, and he very con- 
siderately held his peace, while the whole 
party voted forthwith that Ned should 
tell it as a fitting conclusion to ‘the 
amusements of the day. As Ned was 
not a smoker, and was famous withal for 
spinning a good yarn, he did not require 
much pressing ; and as soon as we had 
settled ourselves comfortably upon the 
soft grass, he leaned back against a° 
broad old oak, stretched out his legs 
before him, and began 
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It was early in the year 1780, when 
the whole State was overrun by the 
British, and the Tories were burning 
and plundering in every direction, with 
no organized force in the field to keep 
them in check. Marion’s winter-camp 
was on Gaillard’s Island, but he had not 
over fifty men fit for duty in the whole 
brigade, and these were badly armed. 
The few horses which he could muster 
were recruiting their strength on the 
short cane pasturage of the swamp, and. 
most of the men were scattered about 
the country, stealthily looking after the 
safety of their families or shaking out 
the last of their summer agues. Harry, 
with a party of picked scouts, was re- 
connoitering between Monck’s Corner 
and Charleston, while Major Rutledge 
was in the High Hills along the Wateree, 
to learn something about Sumter’s move- 
ments and get news of Cornwallis. 

The general himself often spent the 
night at Belle Isle; and one evening, 
while he was drying his wet clothes over 
the fire after a hard ride from camp, he 
heard a horse coming rapidly up the 
avenue, and soon after Bob Edie rode 
into the yard and dismounted. Bob was 
a good scout and a trusty soldier, and he 
had a message from Harry that a com- 
pany of Tarleton’s troopers, with about 
twenty Tory raiders under Ball, were 
making for Murray’s Ferry, and would 
be at Pineville by the next afternoon. 

_ The general’s clothes were not dried 
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that night. In ten minutes he was again 
in the saddle. Bob was fresh mounted, 
and sent round with orders to every man 
within reach to be at Ball’s Lake by ten 
o’clock next morning, with the best wea- 
pon he could find; and the general’s 
body-servant Brutus—[here Ephraim’s 
countenance opened into a broad grin as 
he put in, « Dat me gran’fader !”|—was 
despatched round the neighborhood to 
give notice that all the families might 
bury or secrete their valuables. It hap- 
pened that Captain Keating Bonneau 
was on furlough at that time, and was 
visiting his mother in the village. Bon- 
neau was esteemed a good soldier, but 
the most reckless daredevil in the Le- 
gion. Kind and generous among his 
friends, he was a man of hot blood, 
strong hatreds and implacable feelings 
toward everything Zory. On duty he 
_ recked nothing of human life, whether 
his own or any other man’s, and his 
creed in reference to every ative enemy 
to his cause was, “A short shrift and a 
swinging limb.” 

Edie’s news was to his mind the very 
best piece of intelligence he could have 
received, for nothing pleased him better 
than a prospect of a brush with the red- 
coats, and he had sworn that if he ever 
crossed swords with the Tory Ball, only 
one of them should leave the field alive. 
Having seen his horse well fed and 
groomed, Bonneau sent off the servant 
on a message about some trifle to the 
plantation ; he then took his sabre to the 
grindstone and gave it a keen edge, and 
loaded his pistols carefully, oiling the 
locks and putting in new flints. About 
three o’clock in the morning he mounted 
his horse, armed with a spade and hav- 
ing a sack, containing the family plate 
and some specie, thrown across the sad- 
dle, and rode out alone to bury it. This 
task was accomplished to his satisfac- 
tion, and in a spot which he deemed 
perfectly secure; and by daylight he 
was several miles on his way toward the 
lake. I don’t know how the events of 
that day escaped the investigations of 
Weems, Simms and other historians: 
certainly none of them have alluded to 
what tradition makes one of the most 
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brilliant coups of the war. Marion was 
there in person, with forty picked men, 
and had managed to let despatches fall 
into the hands of the enemy which con- 
vinced them that he was fifty miles off, 
down the Santee, foraging among the 
rice plantations. ‘ 
The troopers did not visit the village, 
however, but came up along the State 
road toward the ferry, riding carelessly 
and thinking no pickets necessary. They 
were just seventy-three, including offi- 


‘cers, but Ball was not in the party. At 


Sandy Pond they stopped to water their 
horses, and many of the men had dis- 
mounted to drink, when the hoot of an 
owl was heard from the canebrake in 
their rear. An answering yell came 
from the thicket in front, and as it rang 
upon the air a deadly volley was poured 
right into their faces from an unseen foe, 
while another enfiladed them from the 
canes in the rear, emptying twenty sad- 
dles at once and disabling a dozen 
horses. Close quarters and a cool aim 
from men who could “bark” a squirrel 
had made every shot tell, and the panic 
was complete. A few random shots 
were fired in return, and the whole party 
dashed pell-mell down the road. As the 
rout scurried past the road to Billings’ 
Lake, Bonneau struck their flank with 
ten well-mounted men, sabring a trooper 
at every stroke ; and would doubtless have 
followed them till they rallied, had not 
the distant bugle, sounding the recall, 
given him a signal which he dared not 
disobey. They did not draw rein short 
of Monck’s Corner. , 
Three Tories and two red-coats were 
killed outright, and twenty-six prisoners 
were taken, all British, and eighteen of 
them wounded. The Partisans lost but 
one man; and the general, giving a few 
brief orders concerning the captured 
men and horses, rode off to the village, 
leaving Bonneau in command. They 
were leisurely making arrangements for 
the transportation of the wounded and 
the burial of the dead, when one of the 


‘men came out of the thicket, dragging after 


him a prisoner who was limping from a 
flesh-wound in the leg. The fellow was 
notin uniform, and was immediately recog- 
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nized as a French-and-Indian half-breed, 
named Jacques Spérat, well known about 
the country as “Jack Sprat,” and bear- 
ing a very bad character. Bonneau had 
seen him in the village selling fish on 
the previous morning, and was no less 
surprised than enraged at this develop- 
ment. The programme in such cases 
was but too well understood, and while 
two of the men were binding the pris- 
oner’s arms with a girth, another had 


brought a halter and was already looking. 


about for a suitable tree. Just then, 
however, the captain recognized among 
the dead horses a favorite mare of his 
own, which he had left at home with a 


foal, and which he at once knew Spérat » 


must have stolen. He ordered a guard 
to take special charge of the thief, and 
bring him, with the rest of the prisoners, 
to the rendezvous at Ball’s. «And 
mind,” he added, in a tone all could hear, 
“he is not to be /os¢ on the way.” 

The necessary arrangements were 
then made, and the whole party took up 
their march for the lake. The freshets, 
which were not unknown at that period, 
when houses were built and indigo was 
cultivated in security upon tracts now 
liable to frequent inundations, have made 
great changes in the roads through the 
swamp, and that which led to the lake 
at that time came in just opposite to us, 
near the old tree. The rendezvous was 
at that spot, and when the party reached 
it, the captain immediately convened a 
« drum-head” court-martial to try Spérat. 
It was so called by courtesy only, since 
Marion had not a drum in his brigade, 
and would not have used it if he had, 
the crack of the rifle being usually the 
first sound which announced his prox- 
imity to the enemy, and the cow-horn 
bugle serving to give all the. signals 
which he used. 

The prisoner was stolid and defiant, 
true to his Indian blood. He would 
answer no questions, and seemed to re- 
gard his fate as a matter of course. A 
bag of guineas and some silver spoons, 
however, were found upon him, which 
belonged to the treasure buried by Bon- 
neau on the previous night; and it was 
afterward discovered that he had seen 


and followed the captain, watched him 
from a blackberry thicket, and rifled the 
caché as soon as he left. He had then 
gone to the plantation and stolen the 
mare, upon which he had joined the 
raiders. A list was found in his pocket 
of the wealthiest Whig families, and a 
memorandum of the number and where- 
abouts of the men who were then with 
Marion. He had either refrained from 
giving this information to the enemy for 


fear of losing his rich plunder, or they 


had preferred trusting to their own 
sources of knowledge. Such a case was 
soon settled by such a court, and the 
aggravated treachery of the guilty wretch 
quenched even the slight sparks of pity 
which might have granted him an easy 
death. That section of country, which 
even in our day could produce the noto- 
rious David Hines, was never wanting 
in suspicious characters, and Bonneau 
determined to make an example which 
would long be remembered. That cy- 
press was then in its glory. One of the 
men, who had formerly been at sea, took 
a long, stout rope, and with a hatchet 
notched his way up to the lowest branch. 
He then ascended to that straight limb, 
and, with a skill and daring worthy a 
better cause, made fast to it the end of 
the rope. He then trimmed off the 
boughs as you see, leaving the noose 
hanging to one within reach of a less 
accomplished climber, and descended to 
the ground. Spérat was then ordered, 
under pain of being burnt alive, to go 
up and hang himself! The wretch 
knew well the character of the men with 
whom he had to deal, and with Indian 
stoicism proceeded in silence to obey. 
Bonneau afterward declared that he 
never intended the threat to be exe- 
cuted, designing, if the prisoner proved 
refractory, to have him executed in the 
usual way. The fear of death is a strange 
thing, leading men into amazing incon- 
sistencies. Twice the miserable creature 
paused in his ascent and looked down. 
Ten rifles were leveled at him with a 
deadly aim, and the thought of crashing 
down from that fearful height, like the 
bear he had so often shot from his leafy 
refuge, impelled him upward. With a 
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steady hand he fixed the cord about his 
neck, and then his resolution seemed to 
fail him, for his whole frame appeared to 
relax, and he fell, with a terrible and 
fatal jerk, into eternity! Of course it 
was impossible to cut him down, and the 
horrible fruit remained for months swing- 
ing from the “Gallows Tree,” until the 
rope was skillfully severed by a rifle-ball 
and the Tory’s body consigned to a 
prayerless grave. There are those now 
living who remember seeing the fragment 
of rope which long dangled from the limb. 


«Is that all ?” 
« Yes, and it’s horrible enough to sat- 
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isfy any one’s taste for such tales,” re- 
plied the narrator, rising to stretch his 
legs. 
« But there should have been a ghost,” 
said the doctor, “to make it a real le- 
gend.” 

There'll be ghosts enough tacked on 
to it soon,” I remarked, “or Ephraim’s 
not the man I take him to be.” 

“Talk ’bout me?” exclaimed that 
worthy individual, as nearly fale as 
stood within the bounds of physical 
possibility. «I sway I nebber come to 
Ball Lake again fishin’ ob a night as 
long as J lib!” 

And we rode toward home. 


ON EXPRESSION 


IN ART. 


PAINTING. 
to subject is so vast in its extent, 


and fraught with so special an im- 
portance at the present time as an in- 
valuable aid and necessary adjunct to 
our civilization, that the writer, in at- 
tempting a consideration of its principles 
and characteristics, feels great timidity 
in view of the magnitude of his under- 
taking and the consciousness of his in- 
ability adequately to discuss it in all its 
numerous manifestations. His desire is 
to awaken in the public mind an inter- 
est in the subject, and to offer a few 
words upon the prospects and needs of 
art in this country, rather than to attempt 
an exhaustive dissertation or put forth 
any novel ideas of his own. 

Art is a necessity | of our being, and a 
love for it is innate in the human heart. 
It develops itself and appeals to the 
mind through all the avenues of sensa- 
tion. It seeks to express: «nerefore 


expression is the supreme end of Art. 


Its manifestations are—Painting, or ex- 
pression by line or color; Sculpture, 
expression by form; Architecture, ex- 
pression by construction ; Music, expres- 
sion by sound; and Poetry, expression 


by word ; which, all akin in their object 
and motive, are the different forms in 
which the highest emotions and most 
noble aspirations of man assume a visi- 
ble or audible existence, in contradistinc- 
tion to that afforded by the ordinary 
vehicle of speech. At first we imitate, 
and wish to fix in a permanent form the 
unknown or distant objects of our rever- 
ence or the fleeting forms of the objects 
of our love. This is the beginning of 
art: then, as our knowledge increases 
and our intellect is developed, new and 
strange emotions arise, for which, seek- 
ing in vain for other expression, we find 
Art the only embodiment. Our children 
draw locomotives or horses, or design 
rude images of mother or nurse, because 
they love them or are impelled to the 
effort by some mysterious instinct. Their 
attempts are rude,- symbolical rather 
than imitative, suggestive rather than 
descriptive—inaccurate from want of 
skill, not careless from want of love. © 
Hence the symbolism of all early art, | 
for what is true of the individual is true, 
of the race in its infancy. .. 

In the most ancient art of which we 
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have any record, or of which any speci- 
mens have descended to our times—the 
Egyptian—this symbolism was of a fixed 
character, and its employment and pro- 
duction under the control of established 
laws, and guarded by severe enactments 
against all innovation or improvement. 
The priest was the natural exponent of 
the principles of art, as he was the legal 
censor of its products. Early Grecian 
art, but long posterior to the Egyptian, 
assumed a different phase, owing to the 
greater humanity of the religious system 
and the prevalence of free speech and 
free action in Greece. It was rude and 


boisterous in expression, but always pro- 
gressive; and in later times was so 


guided by taste and feeling as yet to be 
the best embodiment of a certain class 
of our ideas. The laws by which the 
Egyptian artist was governed were, as 
we have seen, fixed, and admitted of no 
idiosyncratical variation of treatment. 
Isis was to him ever the same: Anubis 
could assume but one attitude; and 
hence the absolute sameness and fixity 
of expression in every relic, pictorial, 
sculptural or architectural, of Egyptian 
religious art. 

And so has it been with the early art 


divinities by their matchless symmetry 
and noble ornamentation. 

Of Egyptian painting we still possess 
numerous mural specimens, as well as 
some few on papyrus. The freshness of 
the colors used—blue, red, yellow and 
green, laid on pure and never tinted—at- 
tests the perfection of the chemical | 
skill of their artists ; but of perspective, 
‘or foreshortening, or anatomy, or the 
uses of light and shade, they were en- 
tirely ignorant. Still, there is a charac- 
ter in their ignorance, a care in their ex- 
ecution, which render their work re- 
markable and unmistakable. Their sub- 
jects were mostly religious, although we 
have some frescoes illustrative of their 
civil and domestic life. Their represen- 
tations of animals are much more cor- 
rect than those of the human figure, and 
evince study and appreciation of form. 

What was the character of the Greek 
pictorial art we are at a loss to deter- 
mine, no remains, if we except the 
Aldobrandini Wedding, and the frescoes 
exhumed in Pompeii and Herculaneum 
(certainly the work of very late Greek 
art, if Greek at all), having come down 


tous. Pliny, indeed, goes so far as to | 
say that no artist of any celebrity worked , 


of all countries ; for, as it was originaJly | on mural decoration, and the character « 


only regarded as ancillary to devotion, it 
was subjected to the control and domi; 
nation of the priesthood, and has flour- 
ished and assumed a progressive develop- 


, Ment just in proportion as religious lib- 


erty has been afforded to the people. 
Art took its rise, as did religion, from 
love ; and so prone is man to perpetuate 
in some form the object of his affection, 
and keep it visibly before his eye, that 
the second commandment given to Moses 
has especial reference to the embodiment 
of religious feeling by means of ‘art; 
and all the efforts of the-early Church, 
and in later times of the Iconoclasts, 
were impotent to restrain the use and 
multiplication of pictures and images. 
So, too, in Greece, whose remains are 
still the standards of esthetic culture, ‘art 
was devoted in its. best days to the re- 
presentation, for popular instruction and 
adoration, of her heroes and gods, and 


; the erection of temples. worthy of their 


of that still extant corroborates his tes- 
timony. Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apel- 
les are known to us only by tradition ; 
but, from the criticisms, notices and 
eulogiums of ancient paintings by con- 
temporaries, we incline to the opinion 
that the highest meed of praise in paint- 
ing was given to deceptive imitation of 
nature. It seems hard to deny to the 
Greek, who has achieved such excellence 
in all the other departments of art, supe- 
riority in painting ; still, the proof goes 
the other way, and in the absence of 
more precise knowledge than we at pres- 
ent possess, it must be held that the 
ideal of painting, judged by our standard, 
was in nowise reached by those who in 
architecture, sculpture and poetry are 
our acknowledged masters. We doubt 
if the tendency of their painting was 
religious : they seemed to have preferred 
marble rather than canvas or wall space 
for the expression of their spiritual emo- 
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tions. This is, however, conjectural, 
and the curious may consult Lessing or 
Winckelmann or Miiller or Heyne for 
extended disquisitions on the subject. 

The Romans had no pictorial art 
proper. In the early days of the nation, 
the simplicity of their lives, the want of 
culture in their rulers and leaders, and 
the warlike character of the people, all 
tended to repress the expression of 
merely esthetic or religious feeling save 
in the rudest way; and in later times 
they employed the artists of more refined 
and cultivated Greece to subserve their 
needs in that direction. 

After the decline of Greek art, the 
Gnostics, who have exercised a greater 
influence upon the practices of religion 
and ecclesiastical art—especially in the 
matter of Mariolatry—than is generally 
conceded, made their skill and know- 
ledge entirely subservient to the pur- 
poses of their faith; but as their re- 
mains belong almost exclusively to the 
glyptic art, they will be considered in an- 
other place. 

The only sects which have been en- 
tirely independent of the teachings of 
art, and have forbidden its use, are the 
Mohammedans and the Quakers. The 
unity of feeling on this point, in sects 
otherwise so diametrically opposed in 
doctrine and practice, is curious, and af- 
fords a problem to the student of his 
race. - 

The early Christians expressed rudely 
and often grotesquely the love of the 
new doctrines and adoration of their 
Divine Master which were denied ex- 
pression by overt act or word. It is 
worthy of remark that their services and 
art at this time all spoke of love, faith, 
charity, so different in this respect from 
those of a few hundred years later. 
_ They seem to have carefully avoided all 
_ imitation of the ancient art, as savoring 
of idolatry and inconsistent with the 
_ teachings of a purer faith. Their pic- 
tures were nct, and were not meant to 
be, art at all; but were simply, in the 
absence or prohibition of other vehicles 
of instruction, intended to perpetuate 
the examples and record the triumphs of 
the proto-martyrs. The symbolic and 
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historic character of these early works 
was soon lost, and the Church after the 
middle of the fifth century was disgraced 
by idolatry as gross as that of Greece 
or Rome. The only remains of painting 
belonging to the Dark Ages are a few 
mosaics and the illuminations in, the 
missals and other books of devotion of 
the time ; but at the period of its revi- 
val in the thirteenth century we find 
painting devoted to religious purposes 
and entirely under the control of the 
clergy. Even in the fourteenth century 
the color of the Blessed Virgin’s dress, 
eyes and hair, her position, attitude and, 
surroundings, were subjects of special 
ecclesiastical legislation, not to be disre- 
garded without bringing upon the head 
of the innovator the malediction of the. 
priest and the anger of the people. 
Hitherto, up to the eleventh century, 
we find love and awe the ruling motives 
in art—love, as delineated in the chari- 
ties of the Saviour, in His miracles and 
in the great sacrifice of the atonement ; 
awe, as depicted in the sterner scenes of 
Old Testament history and the grander 
revelations of the New. The first per- 
son of the Trinity, however, was as yet 
unrepresented, and the image of the Son 
only in strict conformity with the re- 
ceived type founded upon the description 
said to have been given by Lentulus in 
his letter to the Roman Senate. After 
this, we find another motive added to 
those mentioned—fear, the result of the 
religious teaching of the time and the 
efforts of the clergy to retain and in- 
crease their influence over the laity. 
The introduction—and in a great mea- 
sure substitution for love—of terror as a 
stimulant to piety, and as an aid to the 
waning authority of the Church, took 
place in the eleventh century, but 
did not culminate until the epoch of 
Dante, whose work, by its accumulation 
of horrors and direct appeal to the phy- 
sical sufferings of man, strengthened the 
influence of terrorism and furnished new 
themes for the pencil of the artist. Up 
to the time of Cimabue, art had been 
conventional, formal and mostly religious 
in its character: by the efforts and un- | 
der the inspiration of Giotto and Mas- 
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saccio, without wholly casting aside its 
religious garb, it sought for more beau- 
tiful types by which to embody the spir- 
itual emotions of the age. Soon after 
came a revolution in art, as well as in 
religious opinion, of which art had been 
the exponent. Increased mental activity 
in the masses; increased intensity of 
religious emotion (due to the discussions 
which even then began to agitate the 
Church), seeking, on the one hand, a 
more vigorous and adequate representa- 
tion of the faith, and on the other, depre- 
cating a departure from known and es- 
tablished precedent and tradition; a 
stronger desire for independence, civil 
and religious ; the advance in scientific 
acquirements ; the discovery, apprecia- 
tion and imitation of the monuments of 
Greek art; and later, and most import- 
ant of all, the invention of printing, by 
which the office of art as a teacher was 
at first circumscribed and then de- 
stroyed,—all contributed to the downfall 
of art purely religious and the subver- 
sion of the influence of the clergy upon 
pictorial art and its professors. 

The emancipation, as was the degra- 
dation of the pencil, was gradual, and 
can be traced step by step from the Qua- 
trocentisti to the Machinisti: or, in other 
words, from the highest development of 
| the art tothe merest picture-making of 


( the seventeenth century ; after which no 
. Yeally great or worthy painter appeared in 


Italy, or, we may say, in Europe. Claude 
Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, in a 
new manner and with different aim, pro- 
duced good and valuable works, but they 
were not in any sense religious painters, 
and had no effect upon their contempora- 
ries. The landscapes of the one, burn- 
ing with the glow of the setting sun ; the 
Savage outbreaks of the second, with his 
bandits, rent trees and fearful darkness ; 
and the antiquarian and bucolic scenes 
of the third,—these peculiarities of each, 
in their own way, betrayed an unhealthy 
influence of the times, not only upon 
art, but also upon its patrons, caused 
by the waning purity and devotion of the 
day. Was Salvator in earnest? Yes; 


| but, we believe, under a mistaken inspi- 
ration. Was Claude? No. 


Like our 
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own Hamilton, he worked stencilwise ; 
he saw Nature but in one phase. Was 
Poussin? No. He sought to interpret 
Nature after the old Greek or Roman 
fashion, and caught not one breath of 
the pure country air or one honest 
feeling from the snow-clad peak or the 
lovely misty vale. When we come to 
Rembrandt, what shall we say? Im- 
mense skill, triumph of art over mate- | 


rial. Of Rubens, triumph of hand and \ 


color, of flesh over spirit. Of the paint- 
ers generally of the Low Countries, 
what? Servile imitations, or low life 
carefully drawn, colored as no one since 
has colored, depicting crudely and openly 
the lowest traits of humanity. If we 
turn again to Italy, what do we find? 
Simpering Madonnas, meretricious Mag- 
dalens, voluptuous Venuses, Danes and 
Ariadnes, Lot and his daughters, Leda 
and the Swan! If we go to France, 
we find the drama painted by Lesuer ; 
the adulation of Lebrun, the coldness of 
Mignard, the mannerism of Boucher, the 
puerilities and prettinesses of Vernet and 


Greutze. Whygofarther? Whyleavethe 


catalogue of men really able—Lionardi, 
Fra Bartolomeo, M. Angelo, and, name to 
be honored above all who have handled 
the pencil, Raphael—Titian, Giorgione, 
Correggio. They all show the decline 
in the purity and real inspiration which 
make art valuable to the nation and to 
the individual—to the possessor and the 
professor. They all were somewhat like 


the Egyptian who worshiped the onion | 


he raised: they worshiped the mistress 
whom they loved or the art by which 
they lived; and the idolatry which was 
the mainspring of all their effort pro- 
duced, in the end, degradation from the 
high calling which was their birth-right. 

Can the old spirit and purity ever be 
revived? No. They are incompatible 
with the liberty of speech, freedom of 
action and the calculating and inquisitive 
tendency of this age; and religious art, 
as known and felt and cultivated in Italy 
during the period of its greatest glory, 
is lost to the world for ever. The spirit 
of reverence which upheld it, the super- 
stition which made it profitable, the igno- 
rance which tolerated it, the simplicity 
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which delighted in and was instructed by 
it, the faith which produced it, the love 
to which it was a revelation, and the 
piety which was exalted by it, have all 
vanished. The office of religious art 
as a teacher is gone, and any attempt to 
revive it is delusive, vain and meaning- 
less, an imitation of the means of mov- 
ing the medieval intellectual opacity, a 
mere antiquarianism—utterly without 
support in the modern mind and without 
fruition in the modern heart. Even in 
Spain, where the spirit of the age has 
been resisted more successfully, and the 
traditions of the Church more zealously 
guarded, than in any other country, and 
where the prohibition of any but reli- 
gious art ought to have kept the masses 
(upon whom depends the progress of all 
art) in a state to facilitate its revival, its 
case is hopeless: it has passed away 
for ever. 

Shall we regret it? Yes, in the spirit 
in which maturity looks fondly back upon 
and regrets the innocent joys and simple 
pleasures of youth. Would we return 
to it? We cannot do so without a re- 
turn to the intellectual thraldom of the 
past, and the sacrifice of all our boasted 
progress in the present. We may take 
delight in it as art, but as religion or in- 
struction it finds no responsive chord in 
our nature. 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 
as one, the beauty and the majesty,— 


* all these have vanished : 
‘ae five no longer in the faith of reason.’ 


What we can do—and, if we would 
attain to their excellence, #zus¢ do—is to 
imitate the spirit, not the work, of those 
old masters. We must be imbued with 
the purity of purpose and the reverence 
with which they viewed every work of 
God, and the love which induced them 
to reveal their reverence and their grati- 
tude, not for their own glory, but for 
His—not to show their own skill or 
dexterity, but to evince, by their patient 
labor, their sense of the Divine good- 
ness. The absence of this spirit in art 
is as certain a bar to excellence in our 
days as its loss was a cause of its deca- 
dence of yore. In place of purity, we 
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have sensuality ; in place of reverence, 
we have profanity: vanity directs the 
pencil before consecrated to love ; mere 
technical cunning has dethroned earnest 
emotion ; and the aim and purpose of 
the ‘divinest gift of God to man, and that 
nearest approaching His creative power, 
are prostituted to the basest uses of 
fallen humanity. 

Such was the character of painting 
after the first thirty years of the six- 
teenth century: almost without excep- 
tion the artists had abandoned them- 
selves to sensuality, their art to immo- 
rality and vice. They became, instead 
of the teachers of men, panderers to 
their lusts; and the faith, purity and 
love of former times seemed lost for 
ever in the profligacy of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
What manifestation of art, then, shall 
take the place of the religious expression 
of the early times? Surely not the 
modern dramatic French art— cold, 
learned, classical, statuesque, deficient 
in color, feeling and pathos; or the 
French art of to-day, technically every- 
thing that the eye of man can desire, 
but utterly powerless to move the heart 
or elevate the mind. Reveling in satins 
and laces and other accessories of the 
toilet ; delighting not in man, but in the 


dressed lay-figure ; refusing to attempt 


noble things, but satisfied with the praise 
awarded to their faultless expression of 
ignoble or puerile or debased ideas,—its 
work will pass away. Surely not the 
vulgar painting of the. Low Countries, 
with its coarse men and coarser women; 
its taverns and debauches; its sensual 
Virgins and athletic Christs ; or its base 
and servile. imitation of still-life, from 
copper saucepans to velvet tunics. Surely 
not the sham religious art of the Ger- 
man, with its cold realism and studied 
conventionality. Nor the labored imita- 
tion of the pre-Raphaelites, with their 
rejection of all the grace of form and 
purity of color. Nor the namby-pamby 
English domestic pictures of the present. 
No. All these different schools or vari- 
eties of art express with sufficient cha- 
racter the habits and tastes and feelings 
of the different people who demand and 
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produce them. In many of the French 
pictures, by contemporary artists, we 
find the sad and touching story of poverty 
and misfortune, of enforced ignorance 
and slavish subjection—a fact expressed 
not gleefully, as in the case of the Flem- 
ish painter, but mournfully and hope- 
lessly ; showing the evil, but knowing not 
how, or not daring, to suggest a remedy. 
In some of the Germans, as Cornelius, 
we find noble thoughts and noble ex- 
pression ; but those individual instances 
and a few others are only the exceptions 
which prove the fact that there is no 
legitimate successor to the throne of high 
art left vacant in the sixteenth century. 
The interregnum seems destined to 
terminate by the accession of a new 
dynasty—the landscape art of the pres- 
ent day, the progress and development 


_ of which form an era in the history of 


our times. Even a hundred years ago 
it held a very inferior position in the 
world of art, and was looked upon at 
best as q good background, or relief for 
the figures or architecture of the fore- 
ground. Nowits place is first; and the 
love of God which prompted Giotto or 
Angelico to preface every work with 
prayer, impels the modern landscape 
painter to portray, without vicarious in- 


' terposition, in reverence, pure faith and 


unfeigned humility, God’s handiwork as 
seen in his groves, his mountains, his 
seas, his clouds, and all the other ex- 
pressions of his goodness, majesty and 
power. 

The reaction caused by the devotion 


almost without exception to the dramatic 


in art is beginning to be felt, and land- 
scape is attaining, through the influence 
of some noble minds and that weariness 
of soul which comes of the long-con- 


_ tinued contemplation of the passions and 


of the follies of the world, to that rank 


_ in the estimation of man to which, as a 


noble vehicle of expression, it is justly 


' entitled. We have said that expression 


is the highest end of art: as a sequence, 

highest art is that which best expresses 

the highest (noblest) emotion. Where 

can we find nobler or purer emotion 

than in the contemplation of what we 

call « Nature,” God’s creation, which 
Vor. I1.—4 
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when created he pronounced “good,” 
and which never by rebellion to his 
laws deteriorated from his divine stand- 
ard of goodness ? 

In the delineation of man’s passions 
what emotions do we stimulate? Just 
those which are the result of sin. In 
the exhibition of his weakness we but 
show the reflection of our first frailty : 
in the portraiture of his strength we but | 
recall that pride in the creature which , 
sought equality with the Creator: when 
we paint him in his noblest aspect he is 
still fallen man. But when we approach 
the footstool and “reverently ponder 
the ways of God,” we are filled with 
gratitude, love and admiration that, hav- 
ing sinned, we are still permitted such 
enjoyment and understanding of his 
wondrous work as our fallen nature is 
capable of; and the true heart soars to 
the Creator, longing to impart to man 
the sense of a new-found and ever-abid- 
ing pleasure, at once purifying, enno- 
bling and akin to the sensations of the_ 
Creator himself. The pleasure we de- 
rive from the contemplation of Nature, . 
and its handmaid, landscape art, is as 
pure and durable as the source from 
which it springs: it never palls upon 
the wearied senses; it leaves no stain 
upon the heart; it is the highest form | 
of adoration, and comes to the jaded © 
creature of the world as the kindliest | 
balm for the overtasked and careworn 
soul. 

We believe that in the development of 
the landscape art of this country we 
shall find the best substitute for, and 
the greatest resemblance to, the long- 
lost art of the early painters as regards 
tone, feeling, honesty of purpose and re- 
ligious emotion. Already the seed is 
sown which will assuredly ripen to a 
goodly harvest. Already the tendency 
and honesty of our work foreshadow the 
coming time. Already our men—some 
with stammering tongues, some in 
greater fullness and perfection of utter- 
ance—are preaching the gospel of praise 
in landscape art. There are noble men 
among us who, with truthful, loving 
hearts and prayerful lips, are diligently 
seeking the expression of the faith which 
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is in them. And they will succeed. Let 
them only beware of false guides, and, 
while avoiding the dogmatic and tradi- 
‘tional teachings of any school, strive to 
obtain that mastery of material and 
knowledge of the resources of art which 
will enable them, each in his appointed 
way, to offer, as did their precursors of 
‘old, their hymns of adoration and praise. 

Let them remember that if we are 
now without a school of art, the best art 
of every age is of no school ; that if the 
founders of the so-called schools in 
Europe each achieved renown, their 
scholars seldom rose above the medioc- 
rity of the imitator ; and that in a coun- 
try so fresh and vigorous as ours, and 
with a people so generous in feeling, so 


[Juxy, 


plastic in nature and so ardent in tem- 
perament, they may, without fatuity, 
aspire to fill the office which their prede- 
cessors held—that of the guides of youth, 
the instructors of maturity, the comforters 
of age. 

Be you then, American artists of the 


nineteenth century, true to your high 
vocation! A great future is before you; | 


and although perhaps in our times the 


exhibition of a new picture may not be 
heralded by the ringing of bells, conse- | 


crated by solemn masses, or celebrated 
by imposing pageants, yet you shall have 
your reward in the honor and gratitude 
of a people without a parallel in the his- | 
tory of the world. 


TO A BOOK-WORM. 


7 cloistering chestnut leaves that brush thy homestead eaves, 


What a song the robin weaves for May-time ! 
With balmy warmth is fanned the burgeon-dowered land— 
Come forth, ’tis the fair year’s play-time! 


Forsake this gloomy cage, thou shadow-haunting sage: 
Across thy volume’s page, how golden, 

How welcomingly bright, a noon-day shaft of light 
Falls on the parchment olden ! 


It came, this gracious beam, to wake thy sullen dream; 
By some flower or some. stream it was lent thee: 

Wilt thou answer it with scorn—lovely messenger of morn, 
That the kindly spring hath sent thee? 


Oh soft its greeting tells of the pale arbutus bells 
That star the happy dells in clusters— 
Of the violet’s purple urn and the crocus-flames that burn 


By the tulip’s gaudier lustres ; 


Of the new cones on the pines, the freshly-foliaged vines 
’ With palpitant shades and shines in their network; 


And the raptured bees that dart from the garden’s radiant heart 
To the orchard’s blossoming fretwork. 


Farewell a while to books ;—let the verdurous knolls and nooks, 
And the laughter of the brooks, invite thee: 

Full often hast thou read from records of the Dead— 
For once let the Living delight thee. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GRAVE OF HUMBOLDT. 


ace summer of 1867 brought an un- 
- usually large number of strangers 
to Berlin. The short October days find 
many still lingering there. The large 
hotels on the wide and joyous avenue, 
Unter den Linden, are full, but we find a 
light, cheerful room in the Hétel de Rus- 
sie, and then and there arrange a plan 
for seeing the: sights of Berlin. 

Now, my reader, if you have not been 
to Europe, you are expecting to go. 
Now-a-days every body goes, at least 
once in a life-time. Meanwhile, you have 
some ideal fixed to every place of note 
in the Old World. Pictures and word- 
paintings have made the material world 
so familiar that, in nine cases out of ten, 
your interest in a place depends not so 
much on its external appearance as on 
its being associated with poetic legend 
or human history. 

Killarney is full of beauty, but who 
floats idly on the lake and does not re- 
call Kate Kearney? You gaze at the 
square-built castle near Cork, but you 
are thinking of some one who has not 
kissed in vain the wondrous stone that 
imparts such magic grace to tongue and 
lips. So with the Scotch lakes and Ab- 
bottsford, and so at the English lakes. 
There is but one leading thought. 

But a large European city abounds 
in objects and associations of interest. 
Perhaps you are a lover of church- 
music, and at the word Berlin your spirit 
always responds « Dom-Chor,” and you 
long to listen to the most famous choir 
on earth, as its one hundred and ninety 
choristers unite in singing some com- 
position of Mendelssohn, and enable you 
to form a conception of the Temple 
music in the days of Israel’s glory. 

Perhaps your cue-word after Berlin is 
“The Great Frederick!’ You have 
been charmed with Carlyle’s graphic de- 
lineation of your favorite military hero. 
You linger near Rauch’s magnificent 
bronze, “the grandest monument in 
Europe.” Opposite Prince William’s 


Palace sits old Fritz on horseback, man 
and horse seventeen feet high. Around 
the pedestal are grouped the military 
commanders of the Seven Years’ War, 
together with statesmen and men of sci- 
ence—thirty-one portrait-figures large as 
life.. Or you find numerous carefully- 
preserved relics of Frederick in the Mu- 
seum, in the Residenz at Potsdam and 
at Sans Souci. In his apartments are 
his writing-table, his music-stand, his 
flute, his own music, hat, boots, sword- 
sash, gloves, clock, snuff-box, the tall 
grenadiers’ measure, the round table, 
whose centre rose and fell, a true dumb- 
waiter (“table that goes by pulleys 
through the floor, and comes up refur- 
nished when you wish to be specially pri- 
vate with your friends ”). 

Or you may prefer to know how the 
present sovereigns live, and visit palaces 
by the dozen, in town, in Potsdam, at 
Sans Souci and at Babelsburg; or the 
noble Museum may attract you day after 
day. 

As to myself, for years, when one said 
Berlin, my spirit answered « Humboldt.” 
If you love not Humboldt, read no 
farther, for this narrative will wake no 
sympathy in your soul. If you love and 
revere him, come and make a pilgrimage 
to his grave. A few years ago, Hum- 
boldt was Berlin’s idol; now he is dead, 
or rather sleepeth, and in this city full 
of statues there is none to recall the 
man or the time of his power. He needs 
none so long as the Cosmos endures. 
Eight miles distant we will find a grave 
watched lovingly by the inmates of the 
Humboldt-Schloss and by the faithful 
Seiffert, whom Humboldt loved to call 
“my Seiffert.” Of all men, he knows 
Humboldt most intimately—he, faithful 
in life and faithful in death. We will 
seek him at Tegel. 

Though the sky is overcast with 
clouds on this October morning, the 
drosché comes punctually to the door of 
the hotel and the coachman receives his 
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orders: “Drive to Tegel and find Seif- 
fert, and then to the Schloss.” 

Through groups of marble statues, all 
emblematic of victory on the battle-field, 
over the castle bridge (Schloss Briicke) 
we drive, leaving massive Arsenal and 
frescoed-front Museum to the left, and 
past the house where Humboldt lived 
during the last seventeen years of life— 
a simple, spacious, two-storied house on 
Oranienburger street. A large archway 
and gate form its only entrance from 
the street. In an apartment on the 
second floor the venerable philosopher 
expired in 1859—a fact inscribed on a 
tablet placed on the front of the house, 
between the windows. 

On through the beautiful streets—past 
the new Jewish Synagogue—out through 
the Oranienburger Gate. The “Baltic 
sand-sea,” dull, sterile and monotonous, 
surrounds the city. Odd-looking wind- 
mills slowly move their gigantic arms, 
threatening to contend with each other, 
or inviting some Don Quixote to chal- 
lenge their rightful sway over this deso- 
lation. No country-houses, no cheerful 
farms, no vegetable patches, no cattle 
pasturing—nay, scarcely a human being 
meets the eye, save here and there a 
solitary laborer breaking stone or repair- 
ing the road. And this, too, within five 
miles of one of the largest cities in 
Europe. Groups of tall pines crowd to- 
gether, seeking companionship ; chest- 
nuts and poplars, now fast losing their 
faded foliage, stand in long rows on both 
sides of the carriage road. An air 
of dreariness and desolation suggests 
thoughts of banditti and of highway 
horrors. 

At length we catch a glimpse of a dis- 
tant house: we rejoice as we approach. 
It is a toll-house, and at the sound of 
wheels some one will hasten out. But 
no, all is quiet. The horses stand be- 
fore the house, but no one comes out to 
receive the toll. Only the small, cen- 
tral pane of the window-sash swings 
back on unnoticed hinges. A slight 
noise follows, and presently a little green 
bag emerges and is slowly projected to- 
ward the coachman by means of a long 
pole to which it is affixed. At the other 
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end of the pole a grasping hand is seen, 
which closer scrutiny recognizes as be- 
longing to a square-faced German, whose 
head is crowned with large dark cap and 
pendent tassel by way of ornament. 
Albeit not “armed from head to foot,” 
“he wore his beaver up,” and spirit-like 
he waits to be addressed: then answers 
with due deliberation the questions pro- 
posed by the driver of the drosché. 
I had read of this stormy-day-and-win- 
try-weather-toll-house contrivance, but 
was not prepared for a display of bag 
and pole on a mild autumnal day. Still 
onward! a drive on the left, planted 
with young trees, looks inviting, but 
“No admittance” op Eingang) 
prohibits this way, although it be a short 
road to the Schloss. Ata second toll- 
house the bag and pole are managed by 
a woman, who, on this occasion, has to 
perform a double share of labor .by two 
out-thrustings and in-drawings, owing to 
the necessity of changing the silver 
piece dropped into the bag. The seri- 
ousness, the silence and the slowness 
with which the duty is performed is to a 
go-ahead and talkative American both 
curious and amusing. The toll-collector, 
however, does not find it at all funny. 
On through Tegel: a few small houses 
constitute the village. We turn to the 
left, and the coachman is about to pass 
a most cozy-looking country residence, 
whose brick walls are almost concealed 
by clambering vines and ornamental 
shrubbery. “Stop! this must be Seif- 
fert’s ;”? and Seiffert’s it is. The door 
stands open: there is neither bell nor 
knocker. A wide staircase leads to an 
upper hall, through which a servant is 
passing. “Is Herr Seiffert in®’ «Yes, 
walk in there,” pointing to a door quite 
near. On entering the room a large, 
handsome man, with fair complexion, 
long gray hair and whiskers, and a face 
full of benevolence and _ intelligence, 
bows courteously. He soon catches the 
spirit of my visit and endeavors to sat- 
isfy my curiosity about Humboldt. The 
conversation is in German, and he is 
considerate enough to speak slowly to a 
foreigner not long accustomed to the 
German tongue. If, my reader, you find 
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a shadow of an error in this narrative, 
please acquit Seiffert from all blame and 
ascribe the error to the ignorance of the 
American tourist. 

Seiffert speaks: “ Here, in my dining- 
room, hang two portraits of Humboldt: 
this, taken in his old age, from which so 
many engravings have been copied ; 
and this, representing him when much 
younger (about fifty-five), is the work of 
Hildebrandt.” 

“Which is most like him ?” 

« This,” pointing to Hildebrandt’s, “is 
as much like Humboldt as one drop of 
water is to another.” 

The hair is already gray, the brow is 
broad and massive, the eyes clear and 
blue, the complexion fair—the whole face 
and form have a most amiable and noble 
expression. 

«“ Here, too, on the opposite wall, is 
Hildebrandt’s water-color of Humboldt 
in his library. The man and the room 
are both sketched with fidelity. The 
inscription under the painting was writ- 
ten there by Humboldt himself. 

“These are pictures of different An- 
dean Peaks from his own sketches. The 
memoranda (written on the lower margin 
of each picture) of their height in feet 
and of the dates of the ascensions are 
also in his handwriting.” 

Seiffert also possesses the mathemati- 
cal instruments used in taking measure- 
ments, the decorations and insignia of 
orders, and a service of silver presented 
by the king, and used only once by Von 
Humboldt. After this examination, Seif- 
fert offers to accompany me to the grave, 
a short distance beyond. The sun has 
broken through the clouds and is shed- 
ding light and beauty over the forest trees 
and the leaf-besprinkled lawn. Slowly 
we walk under the arching boughs of 
poplars that shade the avenue—over the 
ground so often trod by the brothers 
Wilhelm and Alexander. No man is as 
familiar with the private life and habits 
of the younger brother as he who walks 
by my side. During thirty-three years, 
the best years of life, at home and 
abroad, in lands barbarous and lands 
civilized, in the desert and in the palace, 
he had served Humboldt, whom he loves 


and reveres as few sons do their natural 
fathers. A true hero is a hero even to 
his valet. When he feels that I, too, 
admire and venerate his master, he an- 
swets without reserve and with apparent 
pleasure my many inquiries concerning 


_his habits and characteristics as shown 


in private life. From these answers I 
select a few: 

“ Was he genial and amiable in every- 
day life ?” 

“Never was there a human being 
more worthy to be loved. My children 
all loved him. He was very kind. Once, 
when I was sick, he left his studies and 
came to my bed-side fourteen times in 
one day. To him time was precious, 
money was nothing: he was devoted to 
science: he lived above other men, and 
his time was for all other men.” 

“ Did he laugh much ?” 

« Both he and his brother were ‘ witzig,’ 
and both enjoyed a joke.” 

“Tell me somewhat of his mode of 
life ?” 

«He was most simple in his habits, 
working much and sleeping little—four 
hours. He rose early: his breakfast 
was a cup of coffee and a small piece 
of bread; his lunch, a bouillon with 
bread or cracker broken in it; his din- 
ner, at three o’clock, consisted of a veal 
cutlet or roast meat, but he was very 
fond of small birds, such as thrushes and 
larks, a taste acquired in America. He 
ate no supper, and often worked through 
the still hours until three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

« Did he take much exercise ?” 

“He was fond of walking, but was 
often obliged to ride when in Berlin, be- 
cause of the number of persons who 
would otherwise stop to speak with him. 
His reception of strangers consumed 
much time and often inconvenienced 
him.” 

So conversing, we approach the family 
burial-place—a place selected by Caro- 
line, the beloved wife of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. Here she sleeps, and here 
her bereaved husband raised near. her 
grave a column surmounted by Thor- 
waldsen’s « Hope,” the statue which in 
life had been her favorite. Other orna- 
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ment or monument there is not within 
the neat iron railing that encloses a few 
simple graves. All are precisely alike— 
all covered with deep-green, lustrous- 
leaved periwinkle, and distinguished only 
by the small head and foot-stones bear- 
ing the names of the sleepers. On the 
extreme right lies the body of Alexander. 
Men from every land may read what is 
written on the head-stone: « Alexander 
von Humboldt, Geb. xiv. September, 
1769; Gestorben vi. Mai, 1859.” That 
is all. No epitaph in “heathenish” 
Greek or Latin sets forth his virtues, his 
honors and his attainments, but a most 
happy selection from Luther’s version 
of Job (v. 26) is inscribed on the reverse 
of the head-stone. Our version renders 
it: «Thou shalt come to thy grave in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season.” Is it not most fitting 
that a passage from that Book which 
contains’ the earliest delineations of the 
wondrous works of creation should be 
used to express the rich completion of 
the earthly labors of this student of 
natural phenomena? And what spot 
could be more suitable for the repose 
of such a lover of nature—a lover of 
trees and flowers, of sighing winds and 
singing birds, of the wild storm and the 
warm sunshine? The sunshine was now 
upon his grave, and vividly I recalled 
his last utterance, as in the moment of 
death the window shutters were opened 
and admitted the golden sunbeams, and 
he joyously exclaimed: “How glorious 
the sun! He seems to call the earth to 
heaven.” (“Wie herrlich die Sonne ! 
Sie scheint die Erde zum Himmel zu 
rufen.”) 

Within the railing grows only the soft 
green grass and the grave-covering peri- 
winkle—without, are flower-beds and 
shrubbery. «Could I not have one leaf 
to carry to America as a memento of 
this day and place?” From a rose bush 
that had spread a branch through the 
railing, so as to droop over the side of 
the grave, Seiffert plucks a half-opened 
bud: then cuts a pansy and a delicate 
green spray from the neighboring bed. 
He watches me place them carefully be- 
tween the leaves of a book to press, and 
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feels with me their preciousness. Taking 
a last, fond farewell look, we slowly re- 
trace our steps, and again pass the cas- 
tle, now the property and home of Wil- 
liam’s daughter. 

“I am afraid I walk rather slowly for 
you. If so, you will excuse me, for I 
have suffered lately from rheumatism.” 

“Ts not this climate rather damp and 
chilly for you to remain here with this 
disease ?” 

« My Seiffert,” as Humboldt loved to 
call him, stops and looks earnestly at 
me for a moment: then, slowly turning, 
he points to that sacred spot we had 
just visited and says, with an eloquence 
I shall never forget: “Think you that, 
after having lived thirty-three years with 
such a man, and his grave is here, I can 
leave this place?” We walk on for a 
while in silence, then he resumes, as if 
thinking aloud: «No; the king offered 
me a situation as castellan. I refused, 
for I could not serve any one after serv- 
ing Humboldt.” 

« Ah, Herr Seiffert, because I heard 
of your strong attachment to Humboldt, 
I believed you would willingly receive a 
stranger who reveres his memory.” 

«You have judged me rightly. To- 
day is my birth-day, and I am somewhat 
pressed for time. My children and 
grandchildren have probably already ar- 
rived to celebrate the day. Another day, 
if you can come, I will gladly tell you 
more.” 

A few minutes’ walk brings us near 
his home. The grandchildren have ar- 
rived, and two happy, smiling boys come 
bounding out to congratulate their grand- 
father. So, with many thanks and hearty 
handshakings, we separate, to meet no 
more on earth—he, to enjoy a family fes- 
tivity; I, to pursue my lonely drive. 
Farewell, faithful Seiffert! thou hast 
caught something of thy master’s noble 
and independent spirit. 

On my return, the sentinel trees, the 
level waste, the guardians of the toll- 
gates, the numerous windmills with Bri- 
arean arms, have no power to make any 
impression upon me. The mind is busy 
blending what I have seen, heard and 
felt to-day with older memories of the 
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life and writings of Humboldt. His boy- 
days spent in Tegel and Berlin; his 
early love of nature; his industry ; his 
desire to visit distant portions of the 
earth for the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge ; his many careful investiga- 
tions; his truthfulness; his various 
travels in the Old World and the New; 
his great success in popularizing science 
by lectures and accurately illustrated 
books ; and his last crowning work, the 
Cosmos,—all came crowding into my 
mind ; and with these, the simplicity of 
the man; his warm affections; his ap- 
preciation of his brother’s genius («Wil- 
liam was always the cleverer of the 
two”); his sympathy for that brother 
after the death of Caroline von Hum- 
boldt; his grief during the brother’s 
last sickness, as he writes to a mutual 
friend, «I did not think these old eyes 
could shed so many tears ;” the tender- 
ness that led him fourteen times in one 
day from his study-table to the bed-side 
of the sick Seiffert; his genial smile, 
that made children and students love 
him ; the magnanimity that raised him 
above the petty envies and jealousies 
of court life ; the generosity which aided 
and encouraged those who were strug- 
gling manfully to acquire knowledge, 
that gave fresh life to the young Agassiz 
in the hour of trial, that inspired Arago, 
that co-operated with every plan to dif- 
fuse useful knowledge in the world ; that 
practical wisdom which made him privy 
councilor to the king; that liberty of 
thought which no man could shackle ; that 
desire to perceive harmony in the great 
Universe, till we begin to find the fond 
German king almost excusable when he 
answered to the question of his imperial 
brother of Austria, Franz Joseph: «Who 
is this Baron von Humboldt, whom you 
present with so much empressement ?” 
«“ Not know Von Humboldt! He is the 
greatest man since the Deluge.” 

Thus imagination brings the living 
man before me. I see him and hear 
him. He is painting in poetic language 
the aspects of Nature, and carries his 
audience with him from realm to realm, 
from earth to the heavens, and onward 
through illimitable space. 


Thus trans- 
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ported to the seventh heaven, thus un- 
observant of the objects around me, 
there comes a sudden shock—the “one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 
I wake from my beautiful day-dream by 
the abrupt stopping of the drosché at 
the command of one “bearded like the 
pard,” with banded cap and altogether 
very fierce of visage. Where he came 
from I know not, but there he stands 
looking intently at me. He speaks with- 
out being spoken to; so it is not a ghost, 
though the voice sounds sepulchral: 
« Any sausage in the carriage ?” (“Haden 
sie Wiirzen im Wagen ?”) is all I hear. 
Is the man mad or am I? I am not in 
the lecture-rroom—I am on the road 
from Tegel. I try to collect my thoughts. 
Humboldt’s grave and sausages! Cos- 
mos and chopped pork!: A Christian 
man and the Mohammedan abomination ! 
I look vacantly and keep silent; so the 
coachman turns and answers. The red- 
banded-capped whiskerando disappears. 
Did the earth swallow him? The 
drosché rolls on. I have time to re- 
cover from my surprise, laugh and ques- 
tion the coachman. The apparition 
was a thing of flesh and blood—a gov- 
ernment official fulfilling his duty of ex- 
amining all carriages on the road and 
collecting duty on all sausages that may 
be found therein. 

After all, I am grateful to the sau- 
sage-toll-collector for recalling me to the 
consciousness of the present life before 
I enter the crowded thoroughfares of 
Berlin. The king and the man whom 
the king delighted to honor have passed 
away. Another king and another min- 
ister fill the public eye of Germany. His 
Excellency the Baron von Humboldt, the 
Chancellor of the Order of Merit, the 
Privy Councilor to his Majesty, with all 
his titles and decorations, no longer 
lives in the Oranienburger and the Pal- 
ace. He no longer belongs to Berlin, 
or Prussia, or Europe—he belongs to 
the world. In these latter days God 
created a man with physical, intellectual 
and moral gifts adapted to the diligent 
investigation of natural phenomena. He 
used those gifts in the work of acquir- 
ing and diffusing knowledge with a sim- 
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plicity and singleness of purpose that 
knew no change; he used them during 
almost an entire century ; he used them 
not for himself, not for one nation, but 
for the whole world. Let, then, the 
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name of Humboldt be ever mentioned 
with grateful admiration whilst he sleeps 
quietly at Tegel, amidst the flowers and 
trees, the sunshine and the storms. 


MAPPING OF 


CIENCE and Sentiment are not 
often found together: they do not 
take kindly to each other. The one is 
precise and scrutinizing, deals in analysis 
and a study of the intimate properties 
of matter to the extreme of its molecular 
divisions. Its operations are under the 
guidance of intellect. The other cares 
not to go beneath the surface : it is con- 
tent with the phenomena of external na- 
ture, as dependent on form, color and 
motion, without inquiring into causes: 
it is fed through the senses and the feel- 
ings. The revelations of Science break 
rudely on the poetical imagery and 
pleasing illusions of Sentiment. How 
we luxuriate in the invisible air—with 
its caressing breezes and purifying winds 
—bearer of fragrance from shrub and 
flower, and resonant with the melody 
of the winged tenants which float and 
sail and sing while exchanging tele- 
graphic signals with each other! Pres- 
ently Science comes along, and with 
microscope to eye discovers in this am- 
bient air, in and through which we live 
and breathe and have our being, myriads 
of animated forms, disporting themselves 
when the shades of evening begin to 
fall. In happy ignorance we had been 
inhaling, at every breath, swarms of these 
tiny and animalcular rovers, and abstract- 
ing thus much from the food of organisms 
of a somewhat larger growth. We thus 
become, in common with all the animals 
that walk the earth, involuntary and un- 
willing scavengers for the removal of 
atmospherical impurities. Seasons of 
epidemic visitation are marked by the 
increase of the old and the introduction 
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of new varieties of these invaders ; and 
in particular regions, as in low, marshy 
grounds, by the addition of the minute 
and invisible spores or pseudo leaves 
of cryptogamous plants, which become 
causes of periodical fevers and other dis- 
eases. Equally great is the contrast 
between the sentimental and the scien- 
tific aspects in the case of the crystal 
stream which comes bubbling out, pure, 
clear and transparent, from the hill-side, 
its separate drops becoming so many 
prisms for refracting the sun’s light into 
miniature rainbows. We follow this 
nascent fountain as it grows into rill, 
brook and river, on to an expanded and 
mirror-like lake, opening out to us at 
every turn fresh scenes of rural beauty 
and pastoral life. We yield ourselves, 
rejoicing, to the influence of Sentiment 
and Poetry, and even after long absence 
from the original scenes we find new 
pleasures in the varied pictures repro- 
duced, with additional charms, by the 
poet and the painter. But Science again 
presents herself, and this time, bringing 
chemistry in aid of the microscope, re- 
veals to us that the translucent stream, 
with its iridescent drops, holds in so- 
lution from its very origin certain earths 
and saline substances, which are in- 
creased in its course over different rocks, 
and that it contains also organic remains 
and living infusorial forms. These in- 


crease in quantity and variety as the 
stream passes by crowded habitations 
and centres of manufacturing industry, 
and carries with it the exuvie resulting 
from the collections of human beings and 
their attendant animals. Nor is the 
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vapor drawn up from the land and sea, 
and afterward distilled from the clouds, 
in the form of rain, free from gaseous 
and organic impurities which had been 
suspended in the atmosphere. Well has 
it been said by the poet of the Seasons: 
“ Nor is the stream 

Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 

Though one transparent vacancy it seems, 

Void of its unseen people.” 

But the rudest shock to Sentiment, 
the veriest breaking up of all our cher- 
ished associations, occur whefi the 
Moon is brought before us, or rather 
when we are told to look at the Moon 
for the purpose of scientific inspection 
and examination, and of mapping its sur- 
face. No longer do we invoke pale Cyn- 
thia, Queen of Night, or the fair Moon, 
in whose mild silvery light fairies gambol 
and lovers exchange their vows. We 
look through Lord Rosse’s telescope 
and are at once disenchanted. Where, 
we ask, are those “embowering shades,” 
those “twilight groves,” or “graceful 
hills,” and babbling brooks and sunny 
meads, which fancy had pictured to her- 
self as tenanted with forms of grace and 
beauty—spiritual beings of a higher na- 
ture than ourselves? No such pano- 
rama meets the eye; but, in its stead, 
we are compelled to see sable cliffs and 
mountains horrid—vast, sublime peaks 
towering over dark abysses and inter- 
vening volcanic wastes. These lunar 
scenes are, it must be confessed, new 
and startling. Let us, with the astrono- 
mer at our side, describe some of them. 

-Selenography, or lunar topography, 
has made great advances within the last 
fifty years. Every observer sees, at 
once, even with the naked eye, that the 
surface of the Moon exhibits different 
degrees of illumination, which must pro- 
ceed from the difference in the reflecting 
power of its several parts, owing to their 
inequalities of surface. The elevated 
regions, receiving more readily and com- 
pletely the sun’s rays, are of course 
brighter, and the lower or retreating 
parts are more or less in the shade or 
darker; and accordingly the brighter 
spots are discovered to correspond with 
the tops of projecting mountains, which 
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shine as small points in islands of light. 
The darker spots, beyond the extreme 
of the illuminated part, are said to be 
smooth and apparently level, and at one 
time were supposed to represent water ; 
and hence the several expanded surfaces 
have been named as so many seas. But 
later observations point to great depres- 
sions in these spots, and show that they 
are really plains, the material of which 
has comparatively little power of reflect- 
ing the sun’s rays. One cannot fail to 
be struck, says a late observer, not only 
with a great variety of tints, in which 
the presence of color is unmistakable, 
from a deep blackish-gray to an almost 
dazzling whiteness, but also with a gra- 
dation of brilliancy ; some spots shining 
with a vividness far exceeding others, 
which, although they may be regarded as 
“bright,” yet are dull when compared 
with those more vivid. Attempts have 
been made to record methodically these 
gradations of brilliancy by adopting a 
decimal scale, in which the absolute ab- 
sence of light was regarded as zero, and 
the brightest spot on the Moon’s surface 
was denominated as ten degrees; but 
so far a true scale has not been found. 
We learn, as the results of careful 
observations made and duly recorded 
and mapped by successive astronomers, 
from J. J. Cassini to Schmidt in his ob- 
servatory at Athens, that the Moon’s 
surface exhibits mountains and moun- 
tain chains, craters and depressions, 
confluent craters, valleys, low ridges, rills 
or crater-rows, lucid streaks and spots, 
and dark spots. More than a thousand 
objects are now known and mapped, 
and, together with sixty-four craters and 
larger features, have been symbolized 
and recorded by a committee of the 
“British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” in 1865. Micromet- 
rical measures of the length of the 
shadows of the chief mountains have 
been followed by a calculation of the 
heights of many of them. From mea- 
surements of this kind, Beer and Maed- 
ler, in their elaborate work, Der Mond, 
have given a list of no less than one 
thousand and ninety-five lunar moun- 
tains, among which are seen all degrees 


of elevation up to nearly twenty-three 
thousand feet, or two hundred feet higher 
than Chimborazo in the Andes. When 
we remember that the bulk of the Earth 
is to that of the Moon as one to one- 
forty-ninth, a mountain in the former 
orb, to be of an altitude proportionate 
to that in the latter, should rise to one 
million one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand feet, or more than two hundred 
and fifteen miles above the level of the 
ocean, and more than one hundred and 
seventy miles beyond the atmosphere 
which surrounds our Earth. A com- 
parison cannot well be made between 
the mountain scenery of the Moon and 
that of the Earth, as the immense cav- 
erns with which the surface of the 
former is broken bear little analogy to 
what is seen on the surface of the latter. 
A nearer resemblance between the two 
might be reached if we were to imagine 
that all the waters of the Earth were 
removed, and the beds of the ocean, 
seas and lakes left denuded, and all the 
inequalities of surface exposed to view. 
The greater number of the lunar moun- 
tains have a singular yet uniform ap- 
pearance, in their being circular and of 
a cup-form, the larger ones having flat 
bottoms, from which rise centrally other 
mountains. They exhibit, in fact, the 
true volcanic character, with the remark- 
able addition that the bottoms of many 
of the craters are very deeply depressed 
below the general surface of the Moon, 
so that their internal depth is often twice 
or three times the external height of the 
mountain. 

So carefully have different objects on 
the Moon’s surface been observed, and 
their relative positions systematically 
arranged, that, to use the language of 
Mr. Birt, reporter of the committee for 
mapping the Moon, we should as soon 
expect to lose sight of fixed stars as to 
experience any difficulty in identifying 
any of the more conspicuous craters and 
regions of that orb. Important, also, in 
the mind of the selenographer who may 
be engaged in symbolizing and catalog- 
uing lunar objects, is the unmistakable 
identification of smaller features, such as 
minute craters, mountain rills, low ridges, 
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etc., and for this purpose a simple mode 
consists in the alignment of objects. 
Some astronomical observers ‘believe 
that they have seen within a compara- 
tively short period newly-formed moun- 
tainous regions upon the Moon. Schmidt 
writes from Athens that he has lately 
discovered a very great number of rills, 
or crater-rows and crater-furrows, which, 
he says, he can hardly believe should 
have escaped the notice of practised 
observers merely on account of external 
circumstances—state of the atmosphere, 
instruments, etc. It is made clear, more- 
over, that the eruptions at the surface 
of the Moon did not take place at one 
time, for in some of the principal craters 
we see evidences of successive displace- 
ments and deposits of ejected matter 
and volcanic stratification. The appear- 
ance of the craters is not unlike what has 
been observed on the surface of some 
metals, as bismuth or silver, when cool- 
ing from fusion, and just previous to 
solidifying. Many of the minor craters 
would seem to be the results of a single 
explosion, which raised the surface like 
a bubble and deposited its débris round 
the borders of the eruption. A large 
part of the surface of the Moon must 
have been in a fused, liquid, semi-liquid 
or alluvial state long after the solidifying 
of other portions of it. 

Photography has given great help to- 
ward a mapping of the different regions 
and conspicuous objects on the lunar 
surface, by its bringing them out with 
extraordinary distinctness. Much valu- 
able assistance in the progress of this 
work cannot fail to be given by the large 
number of negatives produced by Mr. 
Warren de la Rue, and the enlargement 
of them on glass and paper. Secchi, 
the Roman astronomer, has taken from 
a map executed with great care a pho- 
tographic view of the crater called Co- 
pernicus. The true relative positions of 
objects are very readily determined by 
the aid of photography. Mr. Birt cites 
the following instances of remarkable 
features having been brought out with 
such extraordinary distinctness as to en- 
able us to mark the boundaries of par- 
ticular regions: “The Plain of Dio- 
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nysius,” “The Valley of J. J. Cassini,” 
« The Table Land,” which Mr. de la Rue 
proposes to call « Terra Photographica.” 
Under ordinary states of the atmosphere 
a few craters appear on the surface of 
this region, which was found to consist 
of a depressed basin, with largely ele- 
vated rugged land abutting on «Cla- 
vius,” and an interesting mountain chain, 
«The Great Rill of Ariadzus,” which 
seems to have resulted from a crack, 
and is continued across the «Mare 
Tranquillitatis.’ The names of emi- 
nent philosophers and men of science 
have been affixed to different regions, 
mountains, craters and other objects on 
the Moon’s surface, viz.: Copernicus, 
Tycho, Plato, Hipparchus, Pythagoras, 
Gassendi, Torricelli, Newton, Linnzus, 
Zac, De Luc, Sabine, etc. etc. The 
dark plains, at first taken for seas, al- 
though now known not to be such, still 
retain their original names—Mare Tran- 
quillitatis, Mare Crisium, Mare Im- 
brium, etc. Other names, taken from 
our own geography, are applied to lunar 
mountains, and we find selenographers 
speaking of Etna, Alps, Apennines, 
Teneriffe. We read of “the rills”— 
which, be it remembered, are always dry 
—<near the southern capes of the Apen- 
nines,” and that the Teneriffe Mountains 
are spread over the Mare Imbrium. 
Mountains and craters are sometimes 
described in groups, which are called 
after the most prominent central moun- 
tain, and hence we have the Gassendi 
group, the Dionysius group, the Picard 
group, etc. 

If we were writing a monograph of 
the Moon, in place of a sketch of the 
physical characters of its surface—of the 
only hemisphere which is visible to us 
on earth—we might tell of the specula- 
tions, both in ancient and modern times, 
respecting the alleged scenery, dwelling- 
places and inhabitants of our satellite. 
It is enough to say, on this point, that 
Chearchus regarded the dark spots on 
the Moon to be seas, and that the Pytha- 
goreans believed it to contain mountains, 
Cities, plains, men and animals. In our 
own day, Gruithausen, Professor of As- 
tronomy at Munich, taught that the great 


lines, often of considerable length and 
in parallel directions, which have been 
observed on the surface of the Moon, 
are in fact roads, cities, temples, dwell- 
ings, etc. More ingenious and amusing, 
and equally credible, was the description 
of the Moon and its inhabitants pub- 
lished some years ago, and which was 
implicitly believed by many persons, but 
is now known as the “ Moon Hoax.” 

Is the Moon habitable? To this 
question the selenographer will reply by 
pointing out its mountainous and its 
almost entirely volcanic features, its bare 
and arid surface—soil it has none—its 
want of atmosphere, and the extremes 
of burning heat and more than arctic 
cold to which it is in quick alternation 
exposed. Vast saharas without a single 
oasis; piles of mountains, but, unlike 
those of the Andes, Himalayas or Hindu- 
Kush, they have no snow-capped sum- 
mits and woody sides, no streams and 
torrents, the beginnings of mighty rivers. 
In vain the eye searches for fertile val- 
ley or green meadow, or 

‘Tempered sun and water, earth and air, 
In changing composition ever mixt.”” 

There is no variation of color or ap- 
pearance of surface which would indi- 
cate vegetation or a change of seasons. 
The absence of such an atmospheric in- 
vestment, with its attendant clouds, as is 
given to the Earth, exposes the lunar 
surface to the direct and unbroken force 
of the sun’s rays, which are also radi- 
ated back from it into space without 
being refracted. The vaporous atmos- 
phere which acts as a warm clothing to 
the Earth is wanting to the-Moon. The 
great extremes and rapid alternations of 
temperature would of themselves render 
animal life impossible, at least in such 
organisms as are found on the Earth. 
The alternation is that of unmitigated 
and burning sunshine continued for an 
entire fortnight, and an intensity of cold 
far exceeding that of our arctic winter 
for the same time. We read in Captain 
Sturt’s narrative of his travels of ex- 
ploration into the interior of Australia, 
that in one place “the ground was 
almost a molten surface, and if a match 
fell upon it, it immediately ignited.” 
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But even this is quite tolerable when 
compared with the maximum heat of the 
Moon, which is estimated by Althaus, the 
German physicist, to be eight hundred 
and forty degrees of Fahrenheit: it oc- 
curs on the twenty-second day of luna- 
tion, or seven days after the day of full 
moon. This heat exceeds that of the 
fusing point of tin and lead. The 
greatest cold is about half a day after 
the first quarter; it is equivalent to 
ninety-two degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, or one hundred and twenty-four 
degrees below the freezing point, which 
would suppose a fall of nine hundred 
and thirty-two degrees in about fifteen 
days. Such a picture as this is sadly 
at variance with the sanguine views ad- 
vanced by the good Bishop of Chester, 
John Wilkins, brother-in-law to Oliver 
Cromwell, in « A Discourse tending to 
prove that ’tis probable there may be 
another Habitable World in the Moon ;” 
accompanied by a second «Discourse 
concerning the probability of a passage 
thither.” In some of his guesses Bishop 
Wilkins was quite successful, as when 
he said that high mountains, deep valleys 
and spacious plains are to be found in 
the body of the Moon; but he was at 
fault, as we know now, in supposing 
that this satellite has an atmosphere 
“of gross vaporous air” immediately 
accompanying its body. He thinks it 
probable that there may be inhabitants 
in the Moon, but, with becoming cau- 
tion, he does not venture to describe 
them. Increasing, however, in his faith, 
he suggests a belief of there being a 
Paradise on the Moon, as such a place, 
he alleges, ought to be exempt from the 
extremes of heat and cold—a condition 
of things which he assumes for this 
planet. Now-a-days, were one to in- 
dulge in speculations of this nature, and 
admit that there are really Lunarians, we 
should be compelled to believe that so 
far from enjoying an elysium, they are 
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undergoing some of the torments of an 
Inferno, to be described by another 
Dante. What rich materials ‘for the 
genius of satire and song to people the 
lunar regions with the doomed spirits of 
those who have acted prominent parts 
on the surface of our own Earth from 
the beginning of the French Revolution 
to the present time! The Bishop be- 
lieved that a voyage of discovery to the 
Moon would be made at some future 
day. “We have not,” he says, “now 
any Drake or Columbus to undertake 
this voyage, or any Deedalus to invent a 
conveyance through the air. However, 
I doubt not but that Time, who is still 
the father of new truths, and hath re- 
vealed unto us many things which our 
ancestors were ignorant of, will also 
manifest to our posterity that which we 
now desire, but cannot know.” Kepler 
is quoted as having no doubt but that as 
soon as the art of flying is found out, 
some of the nation of the discoverers 
«will make one of the first colonies that 
shall inhabit the other world.” Had 
Bishop Wilkins lived a century later, 
and seen the Montgolfiers sail through 
the air in a balloon, he would doubtless 
have been still more sanguine in the 
success of a lunar voyage; but nearly 
another century has passed and we are 
still as far from the Moon as ever. We 
have not learned to navigate the atmos- 
pheric ocean by which we are sur- 
rounded ; and even if Science could re- 
veal to us the means of doing so, our 
zronauts could not pass beyond the 
limits of this ocean, or a distance of be- 
tween forty and fifty miles at the most. 
Airless space, a dreary void, would fur- 
nish nothing to float in; but failing to 
offer the needed resistance to the surface 
of the distended balloon, this would be 
burst by the contained gas, and then 
would ensue a something worse than 
watery shipwreck for the adventurous 
voyagers. 
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I WAS not a summer child. The light 
that greeted the dim eyes of my 
babyhood was the sombre grayness of a 
winter gloaming. 

I believe that then my groping soul 
must have felt that love for cold and 
snow which has clung to me and grown 
with all my after years. 

There are those who say I am not 
like other women—that I can know no- 
thing of the tender, human fondness 
that is such a constant guest in most 
feminine hearts. It may be so. And 
yet the intense, the exultant, the be- 
seeching longing that throbs through my 
being as I stand on the lonely shore, be- 
trays a vague love within me that I can- 
not expend on a thousand insignificant 
objects. And yet I never can believe 
that I am unwomanly. 

At twenty-five I am in love only with 
this world of ours that has been kind as 
a mother to me. Warm within me is 
an inexhaustible kindness toward human- 
ity, and yet I do not realize that I am 
perpetually dependent upon that hu- 
manity. 

Some influence of the years of my 
childhood may have stamped upon me 
that characteristic, for I was always a 
lonely child, with father and mother— 
all who would have fused me to the 
world of human beings—dead before I 
knew them. A lonely child, tended with 
the promptness money can buy, not with 
the unspeakable softness of love. But 
I regret nothing. Womanhood, my art, 
have brought a sweetness my early years 
never knew. With these foaming waters 
of wintry gray at my feet, with the sheeny 
sands stretched far down the bay, I clasp 
to my soul a tenderness others cannot 
interpret. 

I am happy ;—life, hope, the future, 
bound within me, and divine love itself 
sweeps with every frosty wind over my 
glowing cheeks. 

So I stood that winter day on the 
bleak beach of Hull, recalling, without 


regret, the past of my life—looking for- 
ward with gladness to my future. I had 
achieved a beginning in art. Colors had 
already become my loyal servants, and 
obeyed me with fleeter feet than of yore. 
Though my work was far below my 
ideal, it was not so crude as in my first 
impetuous assaults upon the battlements 
of art. Critics had said my brush had 
“facile turns—for a woman!” But I 
was abashed and angry at that, and felt 
that I could some day prove my pencil 
was worthy an artist, ignoring sex. So 
in my pride I thought. 

Gathering my cloak tightly about me, 
for the wind blew with fury, and on its 
wings had suddenly come fine, thick 
flakes of snow, I turned from the beach 
and ascended the ridge with slow steps, 
taking to me the wild beauty of that 
solitary time. 

It was a place for summer butterflies, 
but they knew not its grandeur, for the 
ledges of reddish-brown rock kept their 
tragedies safe for those who should 
faithfully stay throughout the winter 
solstice. 

The incoming tide was lashing the 
beach behind me, but I was looking 
across the marsh, whose _half- frozen 
slush gave no sign of its rank June 
greenery. The snow came thickly, and 
I could see only dimly as I plodded on 
over the beach to the bit of a cottage 
securely fastened on a ledge of rock just 
beyond high-tide mark. That was my 
home and my studio through half the 
year. Half-way home, and I paused with 
that quickly-withheld step which is the 
effect of a sudden, unexpected call. But 
I had heard no call. No sound save 
the ocean roaring had penetrated my 
ears, yet I stood listening with alert 
senses. No human sound came. The 
snow increased every instant, and had 
now shut in around me like some white, 
mysterious wall. I turned and pressed 
on, retracing my steps with breathless 
toil. I have no name for that which I 
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felt then, save that it was an impression 
which I could not disobey—a something 
which urged me back. I did not know 
what I went for, and I peered with 
dilating eyes as I pushed on past the 
place where I had been standing. 

I chose the sands near the water, for 
there the path was unimpeded by snow. 
A few rods more, and I knew I should 
come to the P House, a building 
now deserted, which stood on a high 
ledge—a rough, precipitous road, barely 
passable for horses, winding from it to 
the beach. 

“I will go to that road,” I said to 
myself; «but no farther will I follow 
the inaudible voice.” 

The last step was taken, and I leaned 
for a moment on the gate that shut off 
this private way, waiting for the return 
of the breath which had partially left 
me. Some untranslatable whispering of 
a future destiny mingled in the whirling 
whiteness. Was it for happiness or 
sorrow? That book of my dim future 
seemed half unclosed before my con- 
scious eyes. What leaf was I to turn 
now? Had I not decided my fate? 
Was not the unfinished picture on my 
easel at home a symbol of my future 
life? I removed my hands from the rail 
and stood upright, giving one glance at 
the house just visible above me. 

. But that glance was arrested half-way 
to its destination. Just at the point of 
a curve in the road beyond the gate I 
saw some unrecognizable body, thickly 
whitened with snow, making unwieldy 
efforts to rise. 

In that first instant not an idea of 
what that body might be illuminated my 
brain. In the next I saw it was a horse, 
which had slipped and fallen, and was 
slipping again now he was trying to rise. 
I swung open the gate and went for- 
ward. A wind from the ledge drove me 
back, as if with a warning that this way 
I must not tread. But I heeded not the 
wail. The next moment I half stumbled 
over a human body, lying close to the 
horse. With a whitening of lips, with a 


sudden pressing together of hands under 
my cloak, I turned with a wild, suppli- 
cating face oceanward, as if beseeching 
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my tried friend to help me bear this hor- 
ror, for I thought the man dead. 

I shrank shudderingly, but I knew 
that over this unknown man I must bend, 
and render to him what offices of hu- 
manity were in my power. \ 

In that hour I felt as if I were alone 
in all the world of gray whiteness—I 
and the dumb object that lay still at my 
feet. I stooped and lifted his cap, which 
was pressed down over his face. 

Though that face was still as the rocks 
above me, an unerring instinct told me 
that it was not dead, and that it was 
consequently my duty to save this man. 
As one turns back to a fair past, and 
shrinks from the unknown future—skep- 
tical concerning that gloom which he 
cannot read—so I stood with hesitating 
and trembling above this stranger that 
lay at my mercy. ‘ I knew that I should 
do all that I could to assist him, but 
in that knowledge was an inexplicable 
shrinking. 

The horse had risen at last, and stood 
with head drooped above his master, 
a low, imploring whinny breaking the 
monotonous rush of wind and wave. 

Again I stooped, and now I took the 
thickly-gloved hand in mine. I drew off 
the glove and chafed the hand with 
snow, wondering if it were not better to 
leave him and go to the village; but 
that was a long walk round the marsh, 
and I dared not go, though trembling 
and longing to flee, with the curious 
dread as of a new destiny upon me. 
I could do nothing to revive him: I 
had no stimulants with me, and I drop- 
ped his hand, still hardly able to decide 
if I should leave him and send aid. 
The horse raised his head and looked 
at me, something more than animal 
pleading in the subdued fire of his large 
eyes. In that moment the horse seemed 
more human to me than anything else in 
that snowy dreariness. 

With a quick impulse I reached up 
and touched the soft, warm face, and I 
was foolish enough to think the touch 
gave me a sensation of invigoration: it 
was the contact of bounding, warm life, 
while around and about me was the chill 
of ice. 
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«Do not leave us, even for a mo- 
ment,” that pleading voice said to me. 

A faint stir of the snow-covered breast 
of the man, a tremble of the pale lips, 
and I waited with hurrying pulses for 
those lids to be raised, when I should 
see what manner of man I had found in 
the snow. 

The feeble eyelids lifted; a ray of 
light came to me from eyes whose color 
I could not then see—whose expres- 
sion was only one of bewilderment and 
weakness. 

I waited for his mental powers to re- 
turn to him; then I bent down and said: 

“If it is possible, I will assist you on 
your horse. The storm increases.” 

I did not fancy that he was hurt, but 
that some temporary physical weakness 
had overtaken him. 

I spoke coldly. From childhood I 
had disliked innovations upon my regu- 
lar routine of life, and I was never 
romantic: therefore this adventure was 
very disagreeable to me. 

Besides, I foresaw that if the man was 
helpless in any way, it would be to my 
house he must come, for in this storm 
he could not possibly get round the 
marsh. 

He looked up at me as I spoke, with 
an instant’s flashing glance; then he 
said, just audibly: 

«TI will try to mount.” 

I saw that I must help him, and I ex- 
tended both my hands. 

He held fast and pulled hard, but I 
was strong, and the next moment he 
stood on his feet, one arm over his 
horse’s neck, as he leaned heavily against 
him. That action, though natural, seemed 
to my self-accusing sense as a reproach 
for my cold assistance, and I resented 
with a flushing cheek my own thought. 
It was but a moment, and he had 
seated himself upon his horse, and with 
a weak movement his head sank down 
to the animal’s neck, and through the 
snow I saw the dull glow of a crimson 
stream from his temple. 

The sight gave me a tremor of ter- 
ror. I moved a step nearer him and 


exclaimed : 
«“ You are wounded, sir !” 
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Then I shrank back, as fearing the 
words that should confirm my cry. 
«Yes, by the rocks,” he said. 

far to shelter ?” 

“ Half a mile.” 

I pushed against the heavy gate that 
had closed again. The horse and his 
drooping rider passed slowly through. 

I hurried on and walked just in front, 
over the snow-covered ridge of the beach, 
the mild-eyed horse following every step 
like a great, sagacious dog. 

Every glance backward revealed the 
dim, bent figure, that sat as if it drew life 
and power only sufficient to keep its seat. 
That figure demanded nothing of me: 
it was weak and helpless, and yet I re- 
belled in a blind, imbecile way as I strug- 
gled on, the swift wind from the sea 
pressing against me and wailing in my 
ear the records of my past days. 

I had been happy. I repelled every 
sign that whispered of change. Let no 
new vista of unknown joys or sorrows 
open before me. Let me tread my own 
way. I could have remorselessly struck 
down the hand that should unbar to my 
life a path different from that in which 
my imagination had trodden. 

Thus gloomily, with eyes fixed unsee- 
ingly upon the snow at my feet, I wended 
my way homeward, followed by my unbid- 
den guests. 

A wild sweep of wind rushed upon 
us as we turned to mount the steep, nar- 
row path that led to my cottage. It 
thrust aside the cloak of the man, and 
whisked his cap far out of sight. The 
horse half paused and bent his head to 
sustain the shock. 

I turned, casting one look at the 
gleaming white face turned toward me ; 
then I seized the bridle and led the 
horse into the little stony yard—now soft 
and pathless with snow—and up to my 
door, where was never a guest welcomed 
so strangely by host or hostess. I threw 
open the door and extended my hands 
to assist him. He slid from his horse to 
the step, and I led him through the tiny 
hall into my parlor, which was also my 
studio. What glamour came over my 
eyes? Upon those pictures, pregnant 
with my heart itself, was a halo of some 
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other life, whose characters I could not 
read. So strongly did I feel that pres- 
ence in my work-room. 

The stranger sank upon the lounge, 
leaned back his long-haired head, and 
the faint life which had been in his face 
went out, leaving a calm blank—a mar- 
ble of chiseled beauty. 

I hurried into the kitchen, where sat 
my only servant, who was housekeeper 
also. 

«Go to my studio,” I said, with the 
abruptness of alarm. “There is a 
stranger there who has met with an ac- 
cident. Do for him what needs to be 
done.” 

She obeyed me with wondering face, 
and I went out, and, because there was 
no one else to do it, I led the horse into 
the shed where our wood and coal were 
stored. 

«1 will shelter you,” I said, standing 
for a moment at his head, my hand on 
his mane, my eyes absorbing eagerly 
the soft and beautiful gaze he directed 
tome. To the animal I offered a true 
Arab hospitality : to his master I accorded 
a roof, because I was by duty bound to 
do so. I sat half an hour by the kitchen 
fire, thinking, not so much of the unknown 
man as of the break in the golden har- 
mony of my days. 

The storm had just begun: it bid fair 
to last several days, and I could not see 
a sick man depart from my door. I 
wished him unmitigated good, but that 
it might bless him elsewhere. 

Mary appeared, treading softly. 

«“He’s come to, and wishes to see 
you,” were her words. 

I felt that she followed me with curi- 
ous gaze as I left the room. 

He lay upon the sofa: his head was 
bound with a handkerchief, and, looking 
at him, for the first time I really saw 
him. His eyes, now looking unnaturally 
large, were gray, with a varying sea- 
green for the lowest depths, and they 
looked gravely at me, holding my gaze as 
a child’s will do. 

He motioned me to a seat near him, 
and I sat down, a sense of shame for 
my inhospitable thoughts coming over me. 
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pardoned an intrusion into such a place 
as this,” he said, in a low, melodious 
voice; “and I do not wonder that I 
trouble you greatly. Is there a hotel 
near ?” 

« They are all closed at this season.” 

«I am sorry.” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand and 
looked from the window. 

«And if they were not,” I went on, 
rapidly, «I should never forgive myself 
if I allowed you to leave here while the 
storm continues. It is very evident that 
you are ill.” 

For the first time I spoke with heart- 
felt emphasis, and some indescribable 
illumination burned across his face as he 
heard me, then fled, leaving the pallid 
refinement, the patrician curves, in a 
weary quiet. 

“I thank you,” he said, in his sub- 
dued, still manner. “It is true that I 
cannot well leave in such a storm until 
I am stronger. Until then I must crave 
your kindness. I was fearfully ill a 
short time ago; therefore the slight ac- 
cident which has befallen me has had the 
effect you see.” 

He ceased speaking, and I, who had 
nothing to say, sat silent, with eyes 
drooped to my lap, where iny hands lay 
in listless position. 

« My horse ?” he asked. 

“He is taken care of,” I replied. 

«I have in my thoughts done you in- 
justice,” he said. «You had a right to 
consider your house your castle.” 

«On the contrary, I had no right,” I 
said, humbly. «I was not even as hos- 
pitable as a barbarian.” 

«I do not wonder. If I fled from the 
world to such an industry as this, I 
should impatiently refuse entrance to all.” 

He was looking at the large picture 
on my easel—the pet worship of my win- 
ter thus far, for it embodied the wild and 
wintry marine idea which was the ideal 
of my artist life. 

He did not speak in compliment, but 
in almost the same manner in which he 
had just half censured me. He lay silent 
a while, then said: 

“TI ought to present myself to you, for 


«Even a sick man is hardly to be . you are already known to me.” 
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His fleeting and unusual smile im- 
pressed me like the sudden appearing 
and withdrawing of a beautiful spirit. 

“Your canvas is your card of intro- 
duction. I cannot be mistaken. As 
one knows an author sometimes by the 
books he has written, so I know you. 
You are 3” and he spoke my name. 

I inclined my head without speaking. 
This praise, that seemed implied, not 
expressed, was very sweet to me. And 
whether he had ever wielded a pencil, I 
knew not, but that his soul belonged to 
that small and glorious vanguard of true 
artists, I knew. All of the real painter 
there was within me trembled with de- 
light at his words ; for they were not ad- 


‘dressed to the woman, but to the artist. 


“ Do you paint ?” I asked, eagerly, for 
the first time really alive to his presence. 

“Only in dreams,” he replied, with a 
look that seemed a sorrowful smile. 

«But you might,” I said, positively ; 
“you surely have the head of an artist.” 

«But no mechanical skill,” he re- 
sponded. 

“I am allowing you to talk,” I said, 
bethinking myself of my thoughtlessness, 
and inwardly reproving myself for my 
subdued impatience to hear from his 
lips some of the art-treasures that I 
knew were stored in his mind, for one 
who paints pictures can never be mis- 
taken in one glance which is sometimes 
directed to them. 

There was about this man the least 
appearance of gallantry of any man I 
had ever met. I knew that his clear, 
soft tones—that held in them such a 
concealed power—were not modulated 
because he talked to a woman ; that over 
his manner was spread no veil of sweet- 
ness that was not a part of him; that 
beneath that habitua] bearing was a fire 
burning clear and sweet as the flame of 
some rare and perfumed oil. 

In that first half hour there was re- 
vealed to me the translation of the sylla- 
bles in which his temperament and cha- 
racter were written. I did not fully 
realize it then, but I knew it afterward. 
I rose from my seat, saying: “At any 
time you wish my servant will show you 
your room.” 

Vor. II.—5 


An apolegy for the smallness and 
rudeness of that room trembled on my 
lips, but, happily, I knew better than to 
utter it to such a person. 

I saw too well that his nature was of 
that exquisite refinement that depends 
little upon the outward—that nothing 
was coarse to him. 

“Is that a signal of dismission ?” he 
asked, rising with slowness and difficulty. 
«TI shall not forgive myself if I intrude 
longer than is necessary upon your work.” 

“It was not a signal,” I hastened to 
say. “I feared that your fatigue would 
make your own room very acceptable.” 

He stood beside me as I leaned against 
the door. The wavering emerald of his 
eyes seemed to have conquered the gray, 
and to glow in a soft and penetrating lus- 
tre. The thin scarlet of his beardless 
lips burned vividly, and was curved in 
that slow, unconscious smile which is so 
strangely attractive. His face was turned 
full toward me, and it appeared to glow 
with a radiance as unusual as it was pure. 
I felt, as I glanced at that face—as 
once before in my life I had done when 
blessed by the hand-clasp of one noblest 
and best—as if into my life had suddenly 
flowed the electric current of a divine 
goodness. His eye softened with every in- 
stant, shining with a clear good-will which 
is rare and which cannot be mistaken. 
He suddenly extended his hand, say- 
ing: «Ido not feel afraid to offer you 
my friendship. I am not conceited— 
though the words may sound so—when 
I say that there are many characters in 
your life which I can interpret, as I 
know that your eyes can read the pages 
of my soul. Do not refuse me your 
acquaintance, though I am only a grate- 
ful stranger—a self-intruded suppliant.” 

I put my hand in his without saying 
a word. Silence best befitted me then. 
If, indeed, he understood me as he had 
said, he needed no word. 

“Take my thanks,” he said. «Let 
me tell you my name before I bid you 
good-night. It is Edward Starbuck.” 

He bowed over my hand and then | 
followed the servant up stairs. 

The name was unknown to me: no 
acquaintance had ever borne it. . » 
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I went back into the parlor, sitting 
down before the picture upon which I 
was this winter at work. That miniature 
snowy shore, with its wave-lashed sands, 
had never inspired me as now. With 
face flushed with enthusiasm for my work, 
with fingers that obeyed me right loyally, 
I worked on until the deep and settled 
darkness made me throw down my brush. 

Then, walking slowly back and forth 
in the glimmering light of the fire, I 
thought with hazy, indistinct musings of 
the day that was closing. 

Some spirit of the future murmured 
vaguely that this day was a link that 
should connect my past with my future 
—a bond of light to burn plainly in my 
sight through years to come. For do 
we not sometimes meet those who change 
our life for us, even though we never see 
them again? 

Had my thoughts that night been dis- 
tinct, they would have resolved them- 
selves into the simplest words that could 
have said that I had met one whose 
pure and sympathetic soul raised my 
aspirations. 

When lights were brought in, my eyes 
fell upon a letter that arrived the day 
before—a letter of airy nothings, tinged 
with a sort of kindness. 

Mrs. Vanstone was my only relative— 
a far-away cousin—who fluttered her gay 
feathers through a fashionable life, but 
kept over me a smiling surveillance, fear- 
ing in her heart that I might marry a 
boot- black, or some one equally de- 
pressed in the social scale. I was thus 
somewhat of a nightmare to her. 

Impelled by I know not what, I sat 
down to my desk and wrote gayly to her, 
some bubbling persiflage taking posses- 
sion of me. 

But I said no word of the day’s ad- 
venture, nor hinted of the stranger’s 
presence. 

The boy came struggling through the 
storm next morning for the mail, and 
bore the letter off. 

«I sha’n’t be able to come to-morrow,” 
he said. “I would not have started to- 
day if I’d known how bad it was;” and 
he went fighting his way out of sight in 
the storm. 
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I turned from the open door, the fierce 
cold and the driving storm, and found 
my guest in the little hall with me, but 
looking much more fit for a bed of illness. 
His eyes, transparently gray, glanced 
like rays of light. They dispelled the 
gloom of the morning—they permeated 
like the joy of a glorious day. And yet 
this did not seem the effect of himself 
personally, or I did not consider it so, 
as we do not often realize that it is the 
sun which sheds such ineffable light 
upon us. 

I was conscious of an attraction, but 
totally unembarrassed, for it appeared 
as if I were experiencing one of those 
inexplicably bright days which come to 
persons of moods. 

“The boy did not know what good 
news he brought,” he said, holding open 
the parlor door for me to enter. “You 
are too humane to send me away, and I 
am weak enough to believe that I could 
not well battle with this.” 

“You do not look it,” I responded, 
more than half alarmed as I saw the 
utter pallor of his face, from which his 
glance gleamed like a sword of light that 
could not wound. 

He leaned against the back of a chair, 
and I saw that that support was neces- 
sary to him. 

A strip of plaster covered the wound 
on his temple, but near it the skin 
showed bruised and purple. 

His whole appearance was that of a 
union of power and weakness, and very 
fascinating. Was he that which I had 
always despised—a ladies’ man? 

I do not know why I thought of that 
then, but something, as he stood there— 
delicate, weak, yet strong, beautiful and 
careless of his beauty, apparently—made 
me sure that he must be a favorite with 
women ; and that idea gave a seemingly 
imperceptible coldness to my voice when 
I spoke again, for every man whose 
praises had been sung to me had ap- 
peared to me most insipid. 

As my voice left my lips in some 
commonplace observation, he looked with 
that peculiar glance of his, which saw 
and knew everything. 

That look told me that he had de- 
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tected some change in my thought 
that was unpleasant. That change had 
brought for the first time the conscious- 
ness that he had interested me more 
than any other had done; that I did 
not know him; that he was a man, and 
consequently conceited and vain. 

Ah, I would not be too kind; and I 
had been prompted to kindness precisely 
as if he had been a woman. After that 
first shrinking from change and unknown 
disagreeables, I had appeared to him, I 
knew, as I should have done had it been 
a woman I had found in the snow. 

But that week of storm upon the 
New England coast was filled with an 
essence of change and pleasure which 
even now I cannot analyze or describe. 
The air held a draught which I uncon- 
sciously drank,. not knowing whence 
came that delicate inebriation, that cham- 
pagne of the intellect and of the refined 
senses. Never had I so loved my work, 
and in those days of outward gloom the 
storm upon my canvas grew toward 
completion with a strength and natural- 
ness that thrilled me with an art-ecstasy. 
At last a morning dawned in a cold 
and clear splendor. The dark water 
sparkled like liquid ice ; and the air that 
rushed over me as I leaned from my 
chamber window gave its oxygen bound 
to my pulses. ‘My soul rose joyfully to 
meet the sun. © 

Down stairs I found my guest stand- 
ing by the fire. Over the chair near 
him lay his heavy cloak. He came for- 
ward and took my hand, saying: 

“My good-morning and good-bye 
must follow close upon each other. I 
must go within the hour.” 

I murmured some polite words of re- 
gret. The sight of his face as he looked 
at me then gave me the utmost self-pos- 
session. 

A hidden current of fire coursed 
through me, ignited by the lingering, 
commanding touch of his hand. That 
face was colorless, yet glowing with light. 
His light, flossy hair was flung backward, 
and seemed in some way to be affected 
by the excitement which controlled him. 

He stood near me, his crimson lips 
reposing in a line suggestive of the deep- 
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est, most delicate emotion. I thought I 
actually felt the warmth of those flam- 
ing, intense eyes that held me before 
him, but which, at the same time, gave 
me the fullest self-command, for I knew 
that his own control trembled insecurely. 

«Give this hour to me,” he said, at 
last. «Let my soul speak to yours, for 
it will be understood ; and never before 
has it wished to break the silence in 
which it slumbered.” 

His voice, full of passionate melody, 
besought an inexpressible happiness. 
My hand, still held in his, thrilled 
silently in response to that tone. 

“These days of storm,” he went on, 
«have been the most blessed of my life. 
They brought me to the woman I love.” 

He suddenly dropped my hand and 
folded his arms as if folding in some- 
thing most precious. 

«I will keep this love,” he said. «It 
is my crown of life. It was one day 
prophesied to me that only in love could 
I be assured of a safe life—that love 
only could exorcise the demon that 
haunts and threatens me.” 

Could any demon threaten eyes of 
such triumphant splendor? At that in- 
stant I could almost have fancied it was 
the love, not the object, which he de- 
manded, and an unacknowledged jeal- 
ousy flashed through me, for in that 
same moment I knew that I loved him. 

«“ Something in your face blesses me,” 
he exclaimed; “and yet I dare not 
touch you. I could not touch your 
hand again and not claim you as 
mine for ever. If you do not love me 
freely, utterly, conqueringly, as I love 
you, I cannot see you again. I could 
not! There is that in me which makes 
me powerless to resist you. To feel a 
mutual love would be all of happiness I 
could ask. To know a love to which 
you did not respond would compel me 
never to see you again, for I shall always 
love you.” 

His intense words poured over my 
soul a glorious wine, an immortal elixir. 
I loved him; I had known him not a 
week, but years: my soul had always 
known him—asleep until he should come. 
I stood with hands hanging clasped, with 
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drooped head, with eyes filled with the 
light that flooded me. 

“You do not speak to me,” he said, 
softly. «Do you accept what I offer— 
all that I am ?” 

I looked up. The fullness of happi- 
ness which had lain latent all my life 
leapt up at his call. . 

“I accept,” I said, hardly audibly. 

He bent and gently took my hands 
in his, holding them for an instant in 
silence ; then saying: “But I have nota 
pleasant life to tell you. I dare not claim 
you irrevocably until you have listened to 
words hard to tell you.” 

I heard him incredulously. No story 
he could tell would change him. 

Remembering then that we had been 
standing, he led me to a seat ; and, still 
standing before me, said : 

“I am of a race over which hangs a 
curse. The blood of insanity is in my 
veins. At this moment I cannot con- 
ceal anything from you. My father died 
a suicide, an insane horror guiding his 
knife. For generations back, here and 
there upon our genealogy, has been the 
black mark that seemed set there by 
some angry deity. And most fatally 
have we loved. Those whom my fathers 
loved returned treachery for devotion, 
and suffering developed the horrible 
thing lurking within them. 

“« My father, fearful, above: all things, 
that I had inherited the darkness that 
struggled for mastery within him, endea- 
vored with the efforts of despair to 

me from every trouble. From 
childhood to manhood my path was 
hedged in by a watchful kindness. I 
was warned never to love, never to give 
my happiness into the keeping of a wo- 
_ man, for a woman had wrecked his life. 
Futile advice, you will say, and indeed it 
was. I followed it until now, because I 
have known no temptation to depart 
from it. Five years ago my father died. 
Shall I tell you that that shock, though 
it developed no insanity, yet made me, 
in my inmost heart, a man of gloom? 
From my earliest youth I have been 
taught that woman cursed our family. 
Yet now I laugh at the possibility of my 
life being thus cursed. 
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«A noted physician for the insane 
said to me: «A woman who shall indeed 
be your counterpart, who shall fulfill your 
whole existence for you—such an one 
shall save you. Then would you find 
joy to recompense life.’ I did not think 
upon his words, but now I realize them. 
You are mine, as I am yours. My love 
is like a revelation. My life opens in 
joy. ” 

He sank on his knees by me and hid 
his face in my hands. Upon us in that 
supreme moment descended the chrism 
of entire and mutual love. 


I have now only to tell the infliction 
that awaited me. <A week later I sat 
alone at my work, a bright sunshine 
warming the room and silently prophesy- 
ing the brightness of the days to come ; 
for in my exultant heart was no place 
for fear or despondency. Could I not, 
with the power of love, conquer a beau- 
tiful future? No cloud should linger 
above the head of him I loved. 

A sudden jingle of bells along the 
lonely road in front of my door, and 
looking through the window I saw the 
flutter of crimson, the heavy folds of 
velvet, and with a sigh of wonder, I 
knew my cousin, Mrs. Vanstone, had 
come. 

«Where is he ?” she asked, giving me 
a peck on the cheek. 

Then I knew wherefore she had come, 
but what instinct, what rumor had sent her 
here? Meanwhile she had settled like a 
feather upon my lounging-chair, and was 
looking keenly at me from under faintly 
curled eyelashes. 

“Who?” I asked, looking coolly at 
her. 

«“ Oh, the man, the chevalier, the Sir 
Philip. You’ve had one here or seen 
one, I know. ‘Bring him for’ard and let 
me pitch him out o’ winder;’ for I feel 
like Mr. F.’s aunt. Come, don’t evade.” 

I was angry. Why did she always 
supervise me ? 

«You mean Mr. Starbuck?” I said. 
«“ He has gone.” 

She dropped her gay, debonair man- 
ner, and looked with swift sharpness at 
me. 
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« He has not been here ?” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

She laughed satirically. 

«The flirt, the breaker of women’s 
hearts! But of course you were safe. 
Ah!” The last with an indescribable 
inflection. 

In spite of myself, I felt my face pale 
slightly. My ready suspicion and jeal- 
ousy sprang up fiercely, and yet I knew 
better. But she should not know what 
I thought. 

« Relate to me,” she said, “ what sent 
him here.” 

I told her the bare facts of the case, 
and then waited her speech. 

“Of course he made love to you?” 
with soft, taunting smile. 

« Certainly,” I said, icily. 

She looked at me with blank face. 

«What are you saying ?” she asked. 

«JI am replying to you.” 

«“ Did he offer himself ?” in a low tone, 
as if awed by the celerity of affairs. 

“Yes.” 

« And you ?” 

accepted him.” 

A few moments of silence. 
gay, cold voice : 

« But it is not six months since he 
was engaged to Olivia Hunt, and is now, 
for aught I know.” 

“ You speak falsely,” I said, suddenly 
sitting down, my hands growing cold. 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“No.” 

She nodded her head: « He hasn’t an 
income of a thousand a year.” 

Now I was relieved. That was the 
trouble, after all. 

“I don’t care,” I said. 

She saw she had made a false move, 
and went back to the subject of his pre- 
vious engagement. I listened in silence. 
At last she said, with polite anger : 

«You have waited long enough, and I 
have had trouble enough about you, for 
you to make a good marriage. What do 
you want with a poor man—the son of a 
man who thought fit to cut his own 
throat ?” 

At this I said, imperiously: 
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“TI will marry whomsoever I please— 
provided he gives me the opportunity.” 

« But his engagement ?” 

My fingers closed tightly. 

“If he is, or has been, engaged to 
Olivia Hunt—a simpering simpleton—I 
will never marry him !” I cried, with im- 
petuous rashness. 

With a quick rising of spirits I saw 
that she did not look as relieved as she 
ought to have done. 

“It was the talk, at any rate.” 

“It was also the talk that you were in 
love with the music-teacher your hus- 
band procured for you,” I retorted. 

She looked furious, but said, softly : 

“I hope you'll do as you choose. 
Meanwhile, remember your promise.” 

When she rose to go, I said: “How 
did you ever think any one had been 
here ?” 

«I knew by the tone of your letter 
that something had happened, and I’m 
always worried for fear of a misalliance 
for you; so I hurried down—to find my 
fears realized. You were always odd,” 
was her parting salutation. 

«But you never were,” was my fare- 
well, remembering she had married a 
man of sixty for his money. But that 
was not a misalliance. 

On the second day from her depart- 
ure I received a note from her, saying: 

« You are so original and enterprising 
a young person that I’ll forestall your 
explorations. I have learned beyond a 
doubt that he never was engaged to 
Olivia. I wish you joy, and suppose 
you'll paint to eke out a living. How 
fortunate that you are a genius! Let me 
select your trousseau.” 


I only smile as I look back now, 
through the five happy years that have 
blessed us, upon those days. 

Love has made me work more suc- 
cessfully. Love has crowned my hus- 
band with an assurance of peace and 
hope. Over our home spread the brood- 
ing wings of an utter contentment—that 
contentment which smiles at its lot while 
yet it reaches forward to a better. 
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L 
HIPS are tossing at sea, 
And ships sail in to the windy cliffs of the shore ; 
But the ship that is dearest to me 
Will never come in with the tide— 
Will ripple the bay no more, 
Riding in with the tide. 


II. 


Under the froth of the foam, 
And the yeasty surge and the shuddering gusts of rain, 
Lies the lad who will never come home, 
His white face hid in the sand: 
He neither has care nor pain 
Under the sea-weed and sand. 


Down by the reefs and the shells, 
Far down by the channels that furrow the dolorous deep, 
Where the torn sails rise with the swells 
And swing in the pulse of the sea, 
He is only sleeping a sleep, 
Down in the sorrowful sea. 


Iv. 
Above him the wrack and the drift, 
The red-lit east and the dark, sad glow in the west, 
_The currents that change and shift, 
And the rain-blown face of the storm: 
There is nothing but silence and rest 
Under the beat of the storm. 


v. 
Tangled in rigging and ropes, 
And fenced by the wreck of spar and the ruin of mast, 
The purple sea-plant gropes 
And wanders over my dead: 
He shall waken and rise at last 
When the sea gives up its dead. 


VI. 
So in the dark and the dawn, 
In the gloom of keels and the shadow of home-bound ships, 
My mariner slumbers on, 
While I am awake and forlorn, 
With a weary song on my lips 
Out of*my heart forlorn. 
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HE metaphysicians seem to be in a 

bad way. If we may believe all. 
we hear, they are soon likely to be an 
‘extinct species, found, like the ichthyo- 
saurus, only in the deposits of the past. 
The late M. Comte denies their right to 
be; and his followers say hard things 
of them with all that confidence of im- 
punity which human nature is apt to 
show toward the antagonist who is down 
and has no friends. 

It is claimed that to physiology be- 
longs the only possible science of mind 
—that all psychological and metaphysical 
methods are abortive. A materialism 
aggressive, vigilant and acute is mani- 
festing itself on all sides. In France it 
has many able representatives. In Eng- 
land and America it is by no means 
silent. In Italy, if we may believe Maz- 
zini, it is the eternal ally of despotism, 
recognizing no higher formula than the 
necessary alternation of vicissitudes, and 
condemning humanity to tread perpetu- 
ally the same circle. But it is from 
Germany, the land of philosophy, of 
Leibnitz and Kant, that now proceed the 
most contemptuous attacks on all specu- 
lative systems. 

«The German philosophy,” says Dr. 
Biichner, author of an atheistic manual 
of materialism, entitled Matter and 
Force, “now inspires a legitimate dis- 
gust in men both learned and illiterate. 
The days are gone by when pedantic 
jargon, metaphysical quackery and in- 
tellectual legerdemain enjoyed popu- 
larity.” 

According to Dr. Moleschott, the ablest 
leader of the materialist school in Ger- 
many at the present time, the natural 
and positive sciences have superseded 
all philosophical systems. He proclaims 
a physiological materialism founded on 
experience. In a work entitled Zhe 
Circular Course of Life, a fourth edition 
of which was published in 1862, he 
maintains the hypothesis of an indefinite 
circulation of matter, passing on unceas- 


ingly from the world of life to the world 
of death, and vice versd; and he exalts 
what he calls “the ad/-mightiness of the 
transmutations of matter.” His central 
axiom is, “ Without matter no force, and 
without force no matter.” Thought, he 
tells us, is a movement of matter, and 
there is no thought without phosphorus 
—a consideration which surely ought to 
make us look with more respect hence- 
forth on lucifer matches. 

Another German writer, Lowenthal, 
goes beyond Moleschott, and reproaches 
him with being an eclectic materialist, 
on account of his principle of the union 
of matter and force, whereas force is 
not an essential and primordial condi- 
tion of matter, but only the result of 
aggregation ; so that not only mind but 
force is the product of all-sufficient 
matter. 

Mr. Carl Vogt, who unites the rheto- 
rician with the scientist, can hardly keep 
his temper when he speaks of metaphy- 
sicians, and of the simpletons who still 
believe in such an exploded chimera as 
a soul. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing not wholly scientific formula: 
“Thought stands in the same relation 
to the brain as bile to the liver, or urine to 
the kidneys.” This confounding of visible 
phenomena of matter with invisible phe- 
nomena of mind shows that Mr. Vogt 
does not have very clear notions on the 
subject of analogy. 

« Physiology,” he tells us, «decides 
definitely and categorically against indi- 
vidual immortality, as against any special 
existence of the soul.” 

Dogmatism like this is not suggestive 
of the earnestness of scientific convic- 
tion, but rather of the uneasiness of one 
who would cut off further discussion by 
calling the previous question. When 
the materialist becomes assertive, sets 
up a limit, and says that beyond the 
line of his own knowledge there lies no- 
thing more to be known, he must not 
complain if sincere though modest think- 
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ers set him down as nothing more than a 
charlatan. 

In England a work of considerable 
ability, Zhe Physiology and Pathology 
of the Mind, by Henry Maudsley, M. D., 
has recently appeared. The author 
omits no opportunity of a fling at the 
metaphysicians. “The ambitious youth,” 
he tells us, “goes through an attack of 
metaphysics as a child goes through an 
attack of measles.” (A professional, but 
by no means an original, illustration.) 
« Metaphysics is practically obsolete.” 
« After being in fashion for two thousand 
years, nothing has been established by 
the metaphysical method.” 

According to this writer, mind is not 
an entity, an independent source of 
power, but the most dependent of all 
the natural forces. Metaphysics, in 
postulating a soul, merely abstracts a 
quality or attribute from the concrete, 
and converts the abstraction into an 
entity. He tells us it is time-that the 
«unholy barrier” between psychical and 
physical nature should be broken down. 

Mr. Alexander Bain, a writer whose 
merits ought to make him more gener- 
ally known in America, while he is more 
temperate than Dr. Maudsley on the 
subject of metaphysical inquiries, be- 
lieves that mind enters, if not directly, 
at least indirectly, into the circle of cor- 
related forces; but this is a belief not 
inconsistent with reverential conceptions 
of God and the immortality of the think- 
ing principle. 

The extreme upholders of an extreme 
orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, join with the positivists and the 
materialists in their raid upon the meta- 
physicians. The Ultramontanist party 
in France say, substantially, to the the- 
istic philosophers: «Claiming, as you 
do, to be religious, you have no right to 
remain rationalistic ; for reason outside 
of the Church becomes skepticism.” 

To this the philosophers reply: “In 
order to submit ourselves to authority, 
we must first be satisfied that it is a 
legitimate and necessary authority: we 
must reason, inasmuch as the very prin- 
ciple of the abdication of reason at the 
feet of authority implies a recognition 
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of the supremacy of reason. Further- 
more, the Church Universal itself has 
many times condemned in clear terms 
the proscription of the reason; and has 
declared that «by the process of reason 
we may with certainty prove the exist- 
ence of God, the spirituality of the soul 
and the liberty of man—that faith is 
posterior to reason.’ ” 

But the hardest blow that has been 
dealt at the metaphysicians in our times 
has been by metaphysicians themselves. - 
According to Sir William Hamilton, the 
only use of philosophy is to teach us 
that there can be no such thing as phil- 
osophy ; not to despair of it is a last in- 
firmity of noble minds, but still an in- 
firmity: like Ixion, we embrace a cloud 
for a divinity in thinking we have arrived 
at any satisfactory system. A learned 
ignorance is, therefore, the most difficult 
acquirement—perhaps, indeed, the con- 
summation of knowledge. 

“There is no difficulty in theology,” 
says Sir William Hamilton, “which had 
not previously emerged in philosophy.” 

To which the obvious reply has been 
made that if it is a difficulty that cannot be 
surmounted, why attempt it in theology 
any more than in philosophy? Why 
not admit that true wisdom would then 
lie in shutting up our books and keeping 
quiet, as much on matters religious as 
on matters metaphysical ? 

Mr. Mansell, one of the most eloquent 
of the disciples of Hamilton, undertakes 
to rescue certain theological tenets from 
the objections of reason, by contending 
that the reason is as incapable of con- 
ceiving God as it is of conceiving the 
Trinity or the Atonement. He finds as 
many difficulties in the hypothesis of 
incredulity as in that of faith—as many 
in natural as in dogmatic theology. But, 
under this view, his only legitimate 
course would be, not to try to establish 
beliefs by decrying ideas, but to take his 
faith out of the field of dialectics alto- 
gether, and to claim for it exemption as 
something not to be reasoned about. A 
French critic, Charles de Remusat, has 
well exposed Mr. Mansell’s inconsistency 
in this respect. 

Those persons who would subordinate 
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reason to faith may find comfort in con- 
clusions like those of Mr. Mansell ; but 
the Hamiltonian philosophy is a two- 
edged sword, apt to wound the wielder, 
inasmuch as it may be used as confi- 
dently and dexterously in the service of 
unbelief as of belief. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has many 
readers in the United States, and from 
whom great things are expected in phil- 
osophy, is sometimes claimed as a fol- 
lower of Comte; but this he repudiates 
in the most distinct manner, and in doing 
it he rather under-estimates, we think, 
the influence of Comte in England. In 
his doctrine of theological nescience as 
the final result of religious inquiry, Mr. 
Spencer is in accord with Sir William 
Hamilton, and does not differ widely 
from the positivist school. 

Our experience Mr. Spencer regards 
as the sole origin of our knowledge. 
Inward and outward things he considers 
alike inscrutable in their ultimate genesis 
and nature. Insoluble mystery in all 
directions—in science as well as in phil- 
osophy. He acknowledges a real basis 
in human nature for the religious senti- 
ment, but is of opinion that « Negation 
of absolute knowing contains more relig- 
ion than all dogmatic theology.” 

There would seem to be an inconsist- 
ency in his doctrine of the relativity of 
all knowledge. Our knowledge, he tells 
us, is relative, and the relative has none 
of the characteristics of the absolute. 
But how can he maintain this if, as he 
says, the absolute is utterly unknown 
and unknowable? How does he know, 
then, but that the absolute and the rela- 
tive are in many respects alike ? 

Again, if Mr. Spencer claims to know 
one thing absolutely—this, namely, that 
the absolute is inaccessible to our know- 
ledge—then his doctrine of nescience no 
longer has the universal axiomatic au- 
thority he assigns to it. 

Mr. Spencer declares that the dispute 
between spiritualists and materialists is 
“a mere war of words,” and that both 
parties are “equally absurd.” 

Many kingly heads in the realm of 
thought must be discrowned if this be 
unconditionally so. But the absurdity 
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of the disputants depends upon what 
they mean by their “words.” We grant 
that they are absurd in disputing if they 
mean essentially the same thing—if they 
mean that the soul, call it spiritual or 
material, survives the dissolution of the 
visible body. But if the materialist 
means annihilation where the spiritualist 
means continuous life—if the materialist 
means that this “sentient matter,” as he 
chooses to call it (but which, through 
all the flux and transmutation of the 
particles of the body, has been the con- 
scious individual, the ego, the sense of 
identity, the power which has said, / did, 
J do and J will), must perish for ever or 
dwindle into the life of a vegetable or a 
reptile, then we do not admit that the 
dispute is a mere war of words, and we 
think that the absurdity is Mr. Spencer’s 
in so characterizing it. 

The spiritualist will not object to your 
giving the name of matter (idn, the 
stuff that things are made of) to what 
he calls mind. He will not even insist 
upon the incompatibility of the two in 
certain senses. You may make mind 
assume certain attributes of matter, or 
you may refine matter into a modifica- . 
tion of mind, capable at once of think- 
ing, of seeing and of being seen—of 
feeling and of being felt. 

You may adopt, if you please, the lan- 
guage of that accomplished Pyrrhonist, 
Edmond Scherer, which we here trans- 
late: “ Matter, in certain conditions, pro- 
duces light and heat; in yet other con- 
ditions, it feels, wishes and acts; in 
other conditions, finally, at the superior 
degree, it manifests itself as thought, it 
acquires consciousness, it arrives at the 
spiritual life.” 

This is certainly the least offensive 
form in which the materialist theory can 
be presented; but it amounts merely to 
saying that in so far as matter becomes 
what we understand by spirit, it is no 
longer what we understand by matter. 

You may call in the aid of Dr. Moles- 
chott, if you please, who tells us that 
“the times are past when spirit was as- 
sumed to exist independently of matter.” 

Let us pause here a moment. What 
Moleschott seems to regard as an an- 
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cient assumption was, until the appear- 
ance of Des Cartes in philosophy, in 
1637, wholly foreign to the prevailing 
mode of thought. It was Des Cartes 
who introduced so widely into philosophy 
and theology the notion of the essential 
heterogeneity of body and soul. The 
dogma of the immateriality of the soul, 
in the extent of its adoption, is eminently 
a modern “assumption.” The ancient 
philosophers, for the most part, regarded 
spirit as something more subtile than the 
matter of our earthly bodies, but by no 
means incorporeal. Plato himself, while 
he makes his soul-substance indivisible 
and not subject to change, does not de- 
prive it, in other respects, of the ordi- 
nary properties of bodies. Of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, hardly one of any distinc- 
tion, with the doubtful exception of 
Augustine, entertained the notion of the 
soul’s immateriality. They looked upon 
spirit not as something amorphous and 
incorporeal, but as having a common 
substratum with matter—and as being a 
space-filling entity.* 

“ Unprejudiced philosophy,” says 
Moleschoit, “is compelled to reject the 
idea of an individual immortality and of 
a personal continuance after death.” 

This is merely an indirect mode of 
insinuating that the philosophy of Dr. 
Moleschott is the only one that is not a 
philosophy of prejudice. But the con- 
ceit is a harmless one, and we let it pass. 
If, as he says, thinking be a purely ma- 
terial phenomenon, a mere movement 
of matter, then you must either regard 
the matter as sentient, thus admitting as 
much as the sagacious spiritualist would 
care to have you admit for his purpose, 
or you must resort to a fetitio principit, 
and assume the very point in dispute— 
this, namely, that the properties of mat- 
ter, outside of man, suffice to explain 
the whole man, including the thinking 
principle. 

This is what Moleschott practically 
does ; and it is a saltatory and conveni- 


*The prevailing belief is expressed by Tertullian 
thus: “ Nihil enim, si non corpus. Omne quod est, 
corpus est sui generis; nihil est incorporale, nisi quod 
non est. Quis enim negabit Deum corpus esse, etsi 
Deus spiritus est? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis, 
sua effigie.”” 


ent though not a scientific mode of 
overcoming difficulties. He undertakes 
to establish between a physical and a 
mental fact a relation precisely similar to 
that which exists between two purely 
material facts. 

But should there be no begging of 
the question, perhaps materialism will 
reply that mind is not the result of mat- 
ter alone, nor of motion alone, but of 
the union of the two. Have we any 
firmer footing here? If matter and mo- 
tion are the sole authors of mind, then 
must they create it out of nothing, since 
neither of them had it, actually or po- 
tentially, already; and thus we must 
resort to the absurdity of investing them 
with a power which we do not accord 
to God himself. 

«But why,” asks the late Thomas 
Hope, “sincc God is the author of mat- 
ter as well as of mind, may He not have 
fraught matter itself with the attributes 
necessary to develop into mind ?” 

If you adopt this question, even put- 
ting the word Nature in the place of 
God, you abandon the whole ground of 
materialism, and are driven to the ad- 
mission that mind must come from mind, 
the finite from the Infinite intelligence. 
If Nature can do God’s work, then Na- 
ture will be God, call it by what name 
you please. 

The “absurdity” of the dispute be- 
tween materialists and spiritualists would 
seem to depend, therefore, a good deal 
upon the meaning they attach to words. 
The language of Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
as follows : 

«“ The materialist and spiritualist con- 
troversy is a mere war of words; the 
disputants being equally absurd—each 
believing he understands that which it 
is impossible for any man to understand. 
In all directions his investigations event- 
ually bring him face to face with the un- 
knowable ; and he ever more clearly per- 
ceives it to be the unknowable.” 

But would it not be more “absurd” 
to dispute about the knowable than the 
unknowable? If a thing may be known 
as we know that two and two make four, 
what is there to dispute about? We 
should hardly be roused to dispute with 
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the man who should deny that there 
is such an art as photography. 

The materialist may not understand 
what matter is in its essence, nor the 
Spiritualist what spirit is; but the one 
may reason (from imperfect and illusive 
analogies, we think) that since he cannot 
see or feel a departing soul, there is 
nothing in a man different from the mat- 
ter he can see or test; while the other, 
the spiritualist, may reason, from numer- 
ous facts, phenomena and _ intuitions, 
which he knows and feels to be true, 
that the soul is not impaired by the dis- 
solution of the earthly body, but is an 
entelechy, for which ever new bodies 
will, by a law of its nature, be ready as 
they are wanted. 

To say that the spiritualist, because 
he may not confound life with its finite 
modes of manifestation—because he may 
not regard the death of the visible body 
as the death of an invisible—is charge- 
able with the absurdity of believing that 
he understands that which it is impossi- 
ble for any man to understand, is, in the 
first place, not an accurate assertion, any 
more than it would be to charge a like 
absurdity upon him because he believes 
that an oak comes from an acorn, he not 
understanding the how or why ; and, in 
the second place, even if there weve an 
apparent ground for the charge, it would 
be tantamount to an assumption, on the 
part of Mr. Spencer, that what is to him 
incomprehensible in regard to spirit can- 
not furnish a rational basis of belief to 
any other human being. It is as if a 
person deficient in an ear for music 
should declare that there is no such thing 
as tune; or, wanting the mathematical 
faculty, should pronounce certain astro- 
nomical calculations fallacious and im- 
possible. In the very act of calling a 
thing incomprehensible, do we not as- 
sume a knowledge that is absolute so far 
as other minds are concerned? What 
if there should be a spiritual aptitude 
which, like the musical or the mathemati- 
cal faculty, may be wholly undeveloped 
in some persons and active in others ? 

Mr. Spencer tells us that the sense of 
justice, which seems to be inherent in 
the minds of well-constituted persons in 
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civilized communities, is not known to 
the lowest savages ; also, that there are 
certain esthetic emotions common among 
ourselves that are hardly, in any degree, 
experienced by some inferior races. May 
it not be that there are similar inequali- 
ties among persons (otherwise nobly en- 
dowed) in the faculty of seeing or under- 
Standing spiritual facts? Though J may 
never have seen a spirit, is it altogether 
quite satisfactorily established beyond 
all question, even in these positive days, 
that Socrates, and Swedenborg, and the 
Seeress of Prevorst, and thousands of 
other gifted persons, were lunatics or 
impostors when they claimed to have 
had glimpses of a life beyond the 
present ? 

We of the civilized races, as Mr. 
Spencer will admit, know something of 
Justice, although a savage might call it 
“the unknowable ;” and we may, with- 
out “absurdity,” contend for what we 
conceive to be jus¢. But there are per- 
sons, besides Plato, who will tell Mr. 
Spencer that their belief in a future life 
is, like their sense of justice, an a prior? 
conviction—that the two have for them 
an equally authentic foundation. 

Mr. Spencer, like others of his school, 
may repudiate the possibility of any such 
conviction ; but if he will not sink the 
philosopher in the partisan, he will see 
that it is a breach of good manners, as 
well as of good reasoning, to stigmatize 
as “absurd” those thinkers who hold an 
opposite opinion to his own on a ques- 
tion which is as much an open one now, 
philosophically considered, as when Soc- 
rates drank the hemlock ; although it is 
a question on which a large and growing 
class have, in spite of the materialism 
of the day, convictions as entire and 
serene as those of Socrates himself. 

For ourselves, we confess that we feel 
quite as secure in being “absurd” (if 
you will have it so) with Socrates and 
Plato, and their successors of modern 
times in philosophy, as in being “ nesci- 
ent” with Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
associates, respectable as they undoubt- 
edly are. 

Among the opponents of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry, the followers of Comte seem 
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to be the most active now. Comte, in 
banishing to the realm of chimera all 
considerations of God and a future life, 
provided a “substitute” for Christianity 
and theism in his “religion of humanity.” 

Diderot had made the remark that all 
the positive religions are mere heresies 
in respect to natural religion. Comte 
says, Let natural religion go with the 
rest! Since man unfortunately is a re- 
ligious animal, and must have a religion 
of some sort, let them all make way for 
my “religion of humanity.” And so the 
positive school, having suppressed God, 
offer as a substitute for man’s adoration 
—man himself! 

In regarding man as the summit of 
things, the Comteans, and that division 
of the philosophical school of Hegel 
known as “the extreme left,” seem to be 
in accord. Among the Germans the 
doctrine of immortality is ridiculed in 
gross terms by Feuerbach, the humanity- 
worshiper ; while by Freidrich Richter 
the hope of a future life is denounced as 
“the ambitious craving of egoism.” But 
Mr. Max Stirner goes a step beyond 
Feuerbach and Comte. He brands their 
religion of humanity as “a last supersti- 
tion,” and preaches aufolatry, or self- 
adoration. «Every man his own God,” 
is the conclusion at which he arrives ; 
and in this he is rather more logical, we 
think, than either Comte or the extreme 
Hegelians. 

- The latter, through Michelet of Ber- 
lin, Dr. Strauss and others, maintain 
that God is personal only in man, and 
that the soul is immortal only in God: 
in other words, that neither is God per- 
sonal nor the soul immortal. 

Disdaining metaphysical subtleties 
like these, Comte proposes the worship 
of humanity. This he would symbolize 
in statuary by “a woman of thirty with 
a child in her arms,” as representative 
of «the aggregate of ¢o-operative beings 
endowed with nervous systems of three 
centres.” 

He gives the outline of what he calls 
a “systematic cultus,” and, by way of 
introduction to the liturgy of this cultus, 
he offers for the religion of the future a 
« Positivist Calendar, or General System 
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of Public Commemoration.” In this 
calendar, every month is to be associated 
with the invocation of some ~man of 
“ the first order,” whether legislator, con- 
queror or artist—Moses, Cesar, Shake- 
speare, etc. Every Saturday is to have 
for its patron a man of “the second 
order,” such as Booddha, Augustine, 
Mozart. And finally, each day is to 
have a man of “the third order” for its 
presiding divinity, and among these 
Comte mentions the names of Anacreon 
and Rossini! 

“It is thus,” says the late Emile 
Saisset, “that M. Comte proposes to re- 
place God. This grotesque Pantheon, 
where Dr. Gall figures as a divinity of 
the second order, while Pascal and Vol- 
taire are relegated to a place with divin- 
ities of the third order, in company with 
Miss Edgeworth and Mme. de Motte- 
ville—this laughable assortment of gods 
and goddesses, such is what the positive 
school offers us as what ought to dis- 
place the faith of a Bossuet and a 
Newton !” 

Notwithstanding its decidedly comic 
phase, this “religion of humanity” has 
been formally inaugurated, and churches 
for its promulgation have been organized 
in Paris, London and New York. A 
French Comtean preacher lately rebuked 
his hearers for intolerance toward their 
poor benighted brethren who still grope 
in the darkness of belief. He said, 
“ There are still many persons who find 
hope and comfort in a belief in a spirit- 
ual world: et us not be unduly severe 
upon them.” Truly, in its unconscious- 
ness of humor, and as showing that even 
positivism cannot crush out human na- 
ture, the admonition is deliciously droll. 

In London a Mr. Congreve presides 
over a Comtean church, where services 
are held every Sunday, and where many 
distinguished persons, including Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Lewes and other literary 
gentlemen, frequently attend. To Mr. 
Henry Edger belongs, we believe, the 
distinction of officiating at the inaugura- 
tion of the first Comtean church in the 
United States. On Sunday, April 5, 
1868, there was a gathering at the great 
hall of the Conservatory of Music, on 
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the Fifth Avenue in the city of New 
York, to hear this disciple expound the 
gospel according to Comte. He told his 
audience that, in endeavoring to state to 
them the fundamental doctrines of the 
Comtean philosophy, he had no reserva- 
tion whatever to make in limitation of 
his own acceptance of them. 

Fanciful and repulsive as Comte’s 
“religion of humanity” may be to rev- 
erent theistic believers, it seems to have 
an attraction for a class of minds to 
which no one will deny moral elevation 
and superior ability. Mr. J. S. Mill has 
spoken some noble words for freedom, 
both personal and intellectual. With 
the true knightly spirit, he never shrinks 
from the utterance of an opinion because 
it may be unpopular. His views of a 
life after the present seem tinged with a 
Sadducean gloom. In the preface to his 
work on Liberty, referring to his de- 
parted wife, he speaks of “the great 
thoughts and noble feelings which are 
buried in her grave.” The expression, 
we are told, is not an inadvertence, but 
the sober and mournful conviction of a 
powerful mind. Mr. Mill is not often 
betrayed into enthusiasm ; and we rarely 
find in his writings any warmth of lan- 
guage when it is only of those systems 
of worship in which God and the invisi- 
ble world are recognized that he speaks ; 
but he becomes unusually animated 
‘when he refers to a religion emptied of 
all belief in Deity, in absolute goodness 
and in the immortality of the soul. Of 
the Comtean system he says: 

“It has superabundantly shown the 
possibility of giving to the service of 
humanity, even without the aid of a be- 
lief in Providence, both the psychologi- 
cal power and the social efficacy of a 
religion ; making it take hold of human 
life, and color all thoughts, feeling and 
action, in a manner of which the greatest 
ascendancy ever exercised by any reli- 
gion may be but a type and a foretaste.” 

Is not Mr. Mill a trifle sanguine in 
this anticipation? Conceive of a sane 
man bowing at a shrine where Voltaire 
and Rossini are the saints! Think of 
summoning one’s devotional sentiments 
to join in a chant to the author of Can- 
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dide! What a substitute for Helen 
Maria Williams’ grand theistic hymn— . 


“While Thee I seek, protecting Power ”’— 


would be an invocation to Dr. Gall, the 
phrenologist, or to Miss Edgeworth, the 
amiable novelist! 

In contrast to the commendatory strain 
of Mr. Mill, take the following from the 
French of Edgar Quinet, author of Ze 
Génie des Religions, and not inferior to 
Mr. Mill either in philosophical culture 
or in practical devotion to all measures 
that can advance the freedom and well- 
being of mankind : 

«“ They say to me, Well, then, worship 
Humanity. A curious fetich, truly! 7 
have seen it too close. What! kneel be- 
fore that which is on its knees before 
any triumphant force! Crawl before 
that beast crawling on its myriad feet! 
That is not my faith. What should 7 
do with such a god? Take me back to 
the ibises and necklaced serpents of the 
Nile!” 

Perhaps there is as much extrava- 
gance in the scorn of M. Quinet as in the 
rapt admiration of Mr. Mill. But when 
those sacred words, religion, worship— 
associated as they are in the reverent 
mind with all that is most profound and 
earnest in feeling and in thought—are so 
wrenched from the meaning which use 
has given: them as to be applied to the 
sentiment which one might entertain to- 
ward beings like ourselves, frail, fallible 
and transitory, we believe that the im- 
pression of most men, not abnormal in 
their idiosyncrasies, will be one of aver- 
sion, and that they will sympathize with 
the language of Quinet rather than with 
that of Mill, and be ready to exclaim 
with the former, “What should 7 do 
with such a god ?” 

We can conceive that the man who 
has arrived at convictions inconsistent 
with a belief in God and spiritual reali- 
ties may find, in efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of human suffering, a partial substi- 
tute for his deprivation. There is a law 
of compensation, a correlation of forces, 
in the moral world as well as in the phy- 
sical, and right acting must lead in the 
end to right feeling, if not to right think- 
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ing. But to compare the attitude of 
mind induced by the contemplation of 
man, individually or collectively, with 
that mental state to which we rise when 
the finite craves the possibility of the In- 
finite, the weak feels the necessity of the 
Omnipotent, and the fallible of the Om- 
niscient,—when we have, or, if you pre- 
fer, imagine that we have, spiritual 
promptings, intimations, glimpses, sug- 
gesting better things than this life can 
offer, and which, 
“ Be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing,”— 

to compare, in brief, the hypothetical 
“worship of humanity” with the results 
of that overpowering instinct of adora- 
tion which the cultivated and awakened 
conscience experiences, and has, in all 
ages, experienced, in its highest moods, 
at the conception of God, is to con- 
found the paltry with the sublime, the 
little theatrical interior, where clowns 
strut and jest under the blue and gilt 
ceiling, with the starry cope of the 
universe. 

We all know what Mr. Mill will reply 


to such expressions as we have here 
used in speaking of a devotional frame 
of mind. He will say, «I confess my 
utter ignorance of all such @ priori as- 
sumptions. To you they may be real ; 


to me they are not real.” And we, with 
equal reason, may retort: “When you 
tell us of the psychological power of a 
religion of humanity, you indulge in an 
assumption quite as open to objection 
as any @ priori postulate whatever.” * 

We have seen that in Germany the 
worship of humanity is ridiculed by the 
bolder atheists as a last remnant of 
superstition, destined to be replaced by 
the worship of self: 

‘ Now give the pulse full empire! Live the brute, 

Since as the brute we die !’’ 

An anecdote, which may not be one 
of the freshest, has been told of a young 

* A witty writer remarks that the attempt to form a 
religion and brotherhood of unbelief reminds him of 
the logic of the Irishman, who, meeting a fellow- 
countryman, asked, “Is your name Patrick?” “ No.” 
“Were you born in Killarney?” ‘‘No.” ‘“ Have 
you a mole under your left ear?’ “No.” ‘Oh, then 
Come to my arms, my long-lost brother !’”” 
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Hegelian, who had found in Hegel 
(“where each his dogma finds”) the 
philosophy of self-deification. A friend, 
calling on him one day, found him 
stretched on the sofa, apparently in a 
mood of seraphic contemplation. Slap- 
ping him on the shoulder, the friend 
asked, “What’s the matter?” To which 
the absorbed youth replied: «“ Hush! 
don’t be profane. I’m adoring myself.” 

That extraordinary compound of the 
visionary and the dispeller of visions, 
Auguste Comte, to whose teachings 
much of the anti-metaphysical move- 
ment of the present time may be traced, 
was born in Montpellier, France, in 1795, 
and died in Paris in 1857. Educated at 
the Polytechnic School, he became one 
of the disciples of Saint-Simon, and, on 
the death of that remarkable social re- 
former, founded a school of his own. 
In 1827 he became deranged in mind, 
and, in a fit of insanity, threw himself 
into the Seine, from which he was res- 
cued by one of the king’s guard. 

We are told by M. Guizot that Comte, 
though single-minded and honest, was 
prodigiously vain ; that whoever did not 
accept his doctrine was, in his estima- 
tion, either a retrogradist full of preju- 
dices, or an ignoramus without scientific 
education, or an interested and jealous 
opponent ; that whoever lent himself to 
his views must become his philosophical 
serf, his conquest and property, or else 
be treated as a rebel and a deserter. 

Laughed at during his life-time as an 
egotist and a bore, even by many who 
recognized his great abilities, Comte has 
become a wonderful intellectual force 
since his death. We see his influence 
in all the recent works on the phenomena 
of mind. Mr. Spencer disclaims its 
operation, but there is growing testimony 
to the fact. 

The great object of Comte in his sys- 
tem is simplification. He would sim- 
plify all things; and he would do this 
by eliminating what he regards as super- 
fluities and impertinences. This world, 
so complex and so various, and these 
elements of mystery, so manifold, both 
in the outward world and in the human 
soul, do not disturb or mystify this in- 
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trepid thinker. He tells us that the 
solar system is very badly arranged— 
“ mal éabli”—and that it might, in 
many respects, be improved ! 

Theclogy and metaphysics he regards 
as two successive stages of nescience, 
unavoidable as preludes to all science. 
Psychology is the last phase of theology. 
We can know nothing but phenomena, 
their coexistence and successions ; and 
the test of our knowledge is prevision. 
By phenomena must be understood ob- 
jects of perception, to the exclusion of 
psychological change, reputed to be self- 
known. The idea of causality, efficient 
or final, is an illusion which should be 
expelled from philosophy. The scéences 
arrange themselves logically in a certain 
series, according to the growing com- 
plexity of their phenomena; and their 
historical agrees with their logical order. 

The secret which Comte has discov- 
ered, and the revelation of which is to 
simplify the great world-problem, and 
set every mind at rest, is thus stated by 
the late Emile Saisset, from whom we 
translate: 

«The human race, it is true, adore 
God ; and the philosophy which accepts 
this holy faith has been consecrated by 
the genius of Newton and of Leibnitz. 
No matter. Mons. Comte denies 27 toto 
’ the authority of the human race and of 
genius. In pursuit of simplicity he sup- 
presses God. Henceforth no more abso- 
lute ideas in science—nothing but rela- 
tive ideas: no more metaphysics, on- 
tology, theology! There is no science 
but that of nature. Simplification first. 

« Nature comprehends two orders of 
things: physical beings or matter— 
moral beings or spirit. Let us suppress 
spirit, and keep only matter. No more 
phenomena of conscience; no more 
psychology ; no more ideology: nothing 
but the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences. Simplification second. 

«We are drawing nearer to unity, but 
we are not quite there yet. The physi- 
cal world has virtually two classes of 
elements: the one, comprehended by 
the senses, and known as phenomena ; 
the other, escaping the grasp of the 
senses, and known as space and time, 
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matter in itself, the essence of bodies, 
the causes of phenomena. Let us sup- 
press all this second class. There will 
then remain only certain visible, palpa- 
ble phenomena, and certain laws which 
will merely be these phenomena gen- 
eralized. 

«What admirable unity! What homo- 
geneity hitherto unknown in the sciences, 
in their method, in their results! The 
beau ideal of simplification is attained. 
And who will complain that this incom- 
parable simplicity has been too dearly 
purchased? What has it in fact cost? 
Only these three things—God, spirit, 
liberty.”* 

The ablest expounder of positivism 
in France at the present time is M. 
Littré. Master of a clear, succinct style, 
thoroughly devoted to the cause he has 
at heart, he has done much, by his earn- 
estness and ability, to commend the doc- 
trine to the attention of cultivated peo- 
ple. He says: 

“Metaphysics has for its object the 
search of causes, first and final; and 
the inanity of its labors is shown in the 
result. Here, for some twenty-five cen- 
turies, the best intellects, whom the rudi- 
mentary state of the positive sciences 
did not permit to see the insolubility of 
the problem, and who had only this way 
open for high speculations, have been 
exercising their powers in the study of 
causes, first and final. After so many 
efforts, what do we know of these 
causes? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
And that it must always be so ts appa- 
vent. The human reason has no power 
to learn how things are, except by an 4 
posteriori process ; and the first origins 
and final terminations are, as they were 
at the commencement (if there ever was 
a commencement), and will be to the end 
(if there ever is to be an end), inaccessible 
to human experience.” 

Should there seem to be a little of the 
pontifical tone in this enunciation by M. 
Littré, let it be remembered that he is 

* Among the writings of the French theistic philoso- 
phers, there are few so worthy of translation as those 
of Saisset. Of English works the best exposition of 
pure theism is that of Prof. Francis W. Newman, in 
his Theism, Doctrinal and Practical (Boston: Adams 
& Co.), a work of rare power and compression. 
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but following in the footsteps of his 
master, Comte, who played the pontiff 
during the latter part of his life in a 
manner to make even some of his most 
devoted disciples restive. 

How does M. Littré know that the 
sequence of phenomena must always be 
what it Aas been? That no new light 
can ever be thrown on the problem of 
causation? That what always has been 
must be? He will probably tell us that 
by a law of his intellect he is compelled 

. to believe so. But is his own experi- 
ence the measure of truth? How does 
he know that he has arrived at a right 
interpretation of the law of his intellect ; 
or that, if he has, his intellect, even un- 
der the operation of its law, points to 
absolute truth? He bases his whole ar- 
gument on an hypothesis in which he 

_makes large demands on our credulity— 

_ the hypothesis, namely, that the future 

must be always like the past. 

In tracing back the links of experi- 
ence, M. Littré is arrested by certain 
primordial and inexplicable facts, to 
which he gives the name of /aws. Sci- 
ence, he tells us, can go no farther. 
Hence he concludes that the universe 
has its cause in itself, rather than outside 
of itself. Is he justified in this conclu- 
sion by observation, by experience ? 
Not at all! The fact that a cause is in- 
explicable is no argument against causa- 
tion. Here, then, is another hypothesis 
which this foe to all chimeras would 
have us accept, in order to proceed with 
him in excluding God from the universe ! 

In claiming certainty for the outer 
world precisely because it is foreign to 
us, and ridiculing as worthless the study 
of all mental states, precisely because 
they are our own, positivism merely 
puts on one of the cast-off robes of the 
metaphysics it denounces, and passes 
into simple idealism. Comte tells you 
that in order to odserve, first your intel- 
lect must pause from activity. «Yet it 
is this very activity that you want to ob- 
serve. Hence, if you cannot effect the 
pause, you cannot observe: if you do 
effect it, there is nothing to observe ; 
and the results of such a method are in 
proportion to the absurdity.” 


All this was better said long before it 
was proclaimed by Comte. The obvi- 
ous and sufficient reply to it is, that we 
are just as certain of inward facts as we 
are of outward—of the me as of the not 
me. The ultimate test of truth is not 
an alembic or an air-pump. 

It is against the spiritualist philosophy 
of France, and the simple theism it in- 
volves, that the Comtean school is now 
waging its most active war. We have 
before us a work of recent date, entitled 
Materialisme et Spiritualisme, by Alph. 
Leblais. It is dedicated to M. Littré, 
and contains an introduction from his 
pen, to which the passage we have al- 
ready quoted from him belongs. M. 
Leblais appears to be an enthusiastic 
follower of Comte, and says : 

“It is spiritualism which has had its 
way hitherto in human affairs. Catholi- 
cism is nothing but Platonism passed 
into a governing institution. Spiritual- 
ism is still dominant in the periodical 
and non-periodical press. It necessarily 
carries with it not only those who get 
their living by it, but the masses ; for it 
flatters human nature, and rocks it with 
illusions the most seductive.” 

And, in the estimation of M. Leblais, 
what are these illusions? Only faith in 
God and the immortality of the soul ! 
According to this writer, it is to the 
feminine temperament that these seduc- 
tive illusions are especially dear. «Wo- 
man,” he tells us, in a quotation he 
adopts, “is an animal essentially spiritu- 
alistic; man is a materialistic animal. 
This is owing to the comparative quantity 
of gray and white matter contained in 
their brains !” 

Hardy and virile characters, like Mr. 
Gradgrind and M. Leblais, who have a 
plenty of “gray matter” in their brains, 
will put up with no nonsense, no seduc- 
tive illusions. They want facts—«facts, 
sir, facts!” And so they naturally be- 
come positivists, and join the Comtean 
church. 

There is one interesting point on 
which Comteism withholds its oracles. 
The curious may inquire: If humanity 
(or the aggregate of human beings, past 
and present) is to be the God of this 
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little planet of ours, what shall we regard 
as the god of the universe? Though 
Comte does not appear to have antici- 
pated this question, we can easily im- 
agine, from his criticisms on the solar 
system, what would be his answer. He 
would tell us that the God of the uni- 
verse might have avoided some awkward 
mistakes if, before disturbing chaos, he 
had consulted the author of the Posztive 
- Philosophy. 

The pith of the objections of the 
Comteans to the metaphysical method 
is, that outside of experience there can 
be nothing serious or real. They admit 
the data of the senses, but all primary 
truths, anterior and superior to experi- 
ence, all innate principles of the human 
reason, and all notions drawn from those 
principles, and relating to an invisible 
world and a soul outliving the material 
body, they summarily reject. 

To this the spiritualist philosophers 
reply that the principles of causation and 
of justice are not the creations of ex- 
perience. If you tell them, as Mr. 
Spencer does, that there are brutal 
savages, as well as exceptional beings 
in civilized society, in whose minds these 
principles are wanting or undeveloped, 
the reply is, that it is not among dwarfed 
and exceptional natures that we are 
bound to select our examples. To the 
man of average intelligence the rule ap- 
plies. Certain principles, not founded 
on experience, constrain and move him. 
Principles founded on experience would 
assume the characteristics of experience 
and shift with the current of events. 
The value of a principle so founded 
would be simply that of an induction. 
There would be occasion every day to 
fear that some progress in science or in 
human affairs might transform or annihi- 
late justice. Is that reconcilable with 
men’s notion of justice ? 

The argument, a mere outline of which 
we have sketched, is ably carried out by 
Jules Simon, in the preface to the latest 
edition of his Za Religion Naturelle. 
He says: 

«Is there any one to whom the prin- 
ciple of causality is doubtful, and depen- 
dent on the number of experiences? In 
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philosophy, in the experimental sciences, 
in life, what is there that we can regard 
as fixed and proved, unless the principle 
of causality is above all doubt? Of all 
the realities most real, of all the evi- 
dences most evident, this, at least, is 
real and evident—namely, that all men, 
without restriction or reserve, believe in 
the principle of causality, in the princi- 
ple of justice, and that they believe in 
them invincibly, by a necessity of their 
nature. 

“Not only do they believe in them, 
but they would believe in nothing else, 
did they not believe in these. They 
would not reason, speak or think. They 
think : therefore is there something fixed 
and immovable in their minds. They 
speak: therefore is there in all minds 
certain principles anterior to all commu- 
nication by words. They reason: there- 
fore do they have a point of support for 
the reasoning faculty. This truth ad- 
mits of no more doubt for an infant than 
for a Des Cartes ; and those who affect 
to doubt it, either to magnify revelation, 
or to reduce the human mind to the data 
of sense and of experience, do not see 
clearly to the bottom of their doctrine. 
Their doubt is but levity or despair. 
They argue against us, and would prove 
their point by the reason they ignore. 
But what is it to Arove, if not to believe 
in a principle, and to believe that this 
principle being zaturally given, they can, 
from it, scientifically discover another ? 

“@O ye denouncers of chimeras and 
sworn foes to metaphysics! there is one 
thing more difficult than to believe, and 
that is to doubt absolutely. You employ 
a dogmatism to combat another dogma- 
tism. -You deny movement, but you 
march. You contest our right to have 
principles, but you avail yourselves of 
principles* in so contesting. You re- 
proach us with meeting you with words, 
and with not being Positive; but the 


* To illustrate this, M. Simon might have quoted 
from Comte the following remark : “The phenomena 
of life are known dy 2: diate Z ” (Phil. 
Pos., vol. ii., p. 648; vol. iii. p. 8.) And yet Comte 
affects to repudiate all a prior? assumptions, all meta- 
physical processes, all reflective knowledge! Our at- 
tention was first called to this curious contradiction in 
Comte by Mr. James Martineau. 
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first of your pretensions is to say that 
the absolute is the sum of all contin- 
gents ; and in your passion for destroy- 
ing metaphysics, you brandish the essen- 
tial axioms of all mathematics !” 

It is rare that we meet with anything 
in philosophical discussion more eloquent 
than this. With M. Simon’s vindication 
of metaphysics and psychology against 
the assaults of the positivists, we might 
safely leave the subject at present ; al- 
though we have hardly entered upon 
the threshold of a theme which, like all 
great Weas, expands into infinity as we 
advance. 

We do not overlook the services which 
the processes of materialism have ren- 
dered to science, nor would we veil the 
mischiefs that have sprung from an un- 
regulated belief in the supernatural, 
from anthropomorphic conceptions of 
Deity, and from abasing the reason be- 
fore spiritual authority, supposed or real. 

There are times when a skeptical re- 
volt may, under Providence, be neeessary 
to the progress of the sciences and of 
the physical welfare of mankind ; for a 
too exclusive attention to the supernatu- 
ral, in unduly belittling the affairs of this 
life, may be an oppression and an incu- 
bus to the intellect and the heart of an 
age. An honest materialism might have 
checked the horrors of the Inquisition 
in Spain, or prevented the massacre of 
the Huguenots in France. It is to an 
exaggerated or perverted supernaturalism 
that many of the most barbarous crimes 
of communities and of individuals may 
be traced. 

But, on the other hand, it is to a 
coarse, self-sufficient materialism, shut- 
ting its eyes to all spiritual possibilities, 
that most of the meannesses of men, 
not chargeable to natural disposition, 
may be attributed. Give a man a tho- 
rough and enlightened conviction of his 
immortal destiny, and free him at the 
same time from the pressure of an irra- 
tional supernaturalism, and, unless he 
has some traits incompatible with moral 
sanity, he will be solicitous to form, in 
this stage of being, the mental habits 
and affections which he believes he will 
carry into the next. 
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The contest of the materialist is a 
hopeless one, for it has human nature 
itself for an antagonist. But the ten- 
dency of the times is not to the dangers 
that result from devotion to the superna- 
tural (which may be, after all, but the 
natural misinterpreted). Science has 
relieved us from all ghostly terrors ; and 
even spirits are, by a large class of the 
community, believed to come and go, 
and to move ponderable articles, without 
exciting so much alarm as might be 
caused by a burglar in the flesh. 

Still, it cannot be disguised that, out- 
side of the ranks of the scientific spirit- 
ualists, the present drift is toward a 
materialism barren in all hope of a future 
life. In the great anti-metaphysical war- 
fare which has been begun, it is not 
every devout Christian champion who 
repudiates the alliance of philosophy in 
repelling assaults aimed at the very foun- 
dations of all spiritual belief. Ernest 
Naville of Geneva, editor of the works 
of Maine de Biran, and author of Zec- 
tures on Modern Atheism, is what would 
be called in the United States an «evan- 
gelical believer.” He holds to the great 
doctrines of the fall and ruin of man by 
nature, the necessity of divine agency 
in his recovery, the atonement, and the 
eternal condemnation of the unregener- 
ate. This writer remarks: 

“If you think the most important of 
the discussions of our day to be that be- 
tween natural and revealed religion, be- 
tween deism and the gospel, you have 
not well discerned the signs of the times. 
The fundamental discussion is now be- 
tween men who believe in God, in the 
soul and in truth, and men, who, deny- 
ing truth, deny at the same time the soul 

The great question of 
the day is to know whether our desire 
of truth is a chimera; whether our effort 
to reach the divine world is a spring into 
the empty void.” 

A spring into the empty void! That 
is what our efforts to make a belief in 
God acceptable to the reason result in, 
if we may adopt the conclusions of 
Messrs. Hamilton, Mansell and Spencer. 
You must put up with religious «nes- 
cience,” or else, without troubling your 
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thinking powers in the matter, you must 
summon a blind faith and compel reason 
to abdicate at the feet of some one of 
the various forms of “revealed religion.” 

Dismissing all sectarian prejudice, and 
fully recognizing the gravity of the crisis, 
M. Naville gives utterance to expressions 
which have in them almost a sound of 
welcome to all theistic believers who will 
make common cause with Christians 
everywhere in defence of fundamental 
truths. “The unbridled audacity,” he 
says, “of those who deny these truths 
is bringing ancient adversaries, for a 
moment at least, to fight beneath the 
same flag. What they would rob us of 
is not merely this or that article of a 
‘definite creed, but all faith whatever in 
Divine Providence, every hope which 
goes beyond the tomb, every look di- 
rected toward a world superior to our 
present destinies.” 

In another place he says: «When 
the question relates to God, to the uni- 
versal cause, we find ourselves at the 
common root of religion and philosophy, 
and distinctions, which exist elsewhere, 
disappear.” 

This writer is one of the few faithful 


watchmen on the tower who are not’ 


blind to the signs in the world of 
thought. While others are heedlessly 
contending about this or that interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, about Ritualism and 
anti-Ritualism, about Bishop Colenso 
and Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop Potter 
and the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Unitarianism 
as represented by the Rev. Mr. Bellows 
and radical theology as represented by 
the Rev. Mr. Frothingham, Universalism 
as interpreted by the Rev. Dr. Miner, 
and the Winchester platform as upheld 
by the Rev. Mr. Conner,—there are in- 
dications of a contest coming, when it 
will. require the efforts of all believing 
men—whether Jews or Gentiles, whether 
formal adherents of some Christian sect 
or simple believers in God and the moral 
law—to save the rising intelligence of 
the age from a blank negation, or a still 
more fatal indifference, under the excuse 
conveyed in the conveniently coined 
phrase of “theological nescience.” 

In the approaching struggle we may 
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be sure that there will be room among 
the foremost defenders of divine and 
spiritual truth, for those who have ex- 
plored the great field of metaphysical 
inquiry, undeterred by what they hear 
of its barren and delusive character ; 
who have studied the meditations of 
Plato, and Des Cartes, and Locke, and 
Newton, and Leibnitz, and Spinoza, and 
Kant, and Jacobi, and Cousin, and Hegel, 
and many more, their peers or their dis- 
ciples, and not turned from them as the 
authors of so much obsolete rubbish. 

So long as there exists in the human 
mind a consciousness which prompts 
the utterance of such expressions as 
“I will” and “I ought”—so long 
as there are affections in our nature 
which suggest the hope of a reunion 
with the loved and lost—so long as 
there are mysteries in life and in the 
soul which lead our thoughts to seek re- 
pose and light in the idea of God *—so 
long is the period not yet arrived when 
there will be «no more metaphysics.” 

“A single aspiration of the soul,” 
says Hemsterhuis, “toward the Better, 
the Future and the Perfect, is a de- 
monstration, more than geometrical, of 
divinity.” 

And it is here, on the idea of God, 
not as presented in theological history 
and in authoritative creeds, but as 
reached by the intuitional and logical 
faculties of man, that the great battle be- 
tween spiritualism and materialism, be- 
lief and unbelief, must be fought. 

When we consider that natural sci- 
ence, at every step it takes in advance, 
reveals to us facts which intimate more 
and more distinctly that the physical 
itself may be but a stage or condition 
of the metaphysical ; that even in «the 
stuff that things are made of,” in mat- 
ter itself, there are depths of mystery 
which may make us doubt whether, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, matter 
can be said to exist—whether, in its last 
analysis, it may not be a gradation of 
spirit, or resolvable, as Faraday thought, 
into points of force,—we need feel little 
apprehension as to the result in any 


* “ Console-toi, tu ne me chercherais pas situ ne 
m/’avais trouvé.” —Pensées de Pascal. 
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philosophical or scientific encounter be- 
tween the opposing schools. 

Chemistry tells us that the diamond, 
which to our senses is inert, ponderable 
matter, can be volatilized in the fire of 
the burning mirror, so as to develop 
neither smoke nor cinders. On the other 
hand, fire, essentially volatile, can be 
condensed, in the calcination of metals, 
so as to become ponderable. From 
. these facts De Montlosier deduces the 
interesting conclusion that all the bodies 
of the universe might be volatilized and 
made to disappear in those spaces which 
our ignorance calls the void; and that, 
in its turn, what we call ¢he void might 
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be condensed, so that the number of the 
celestial bodies might be multiplied a 
hundred-fold ; and, through all this, the 
universe would not have changed in its 
nature and essence, though it would be 
changed in its appearance ! 

In facts like these there is matter for 
meditation which it would be well for the 
positivists and the materialists to ponder 
well, before they enter upon the task of 
trying to exclude from the universe and 
from the heart of man the great ideas 
of God and the immortal life, and of 
the invisible world of substance and of 
cause. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN PARIS. 


HAVE often wondered that Mr. 

Thackeray, whom I met on many 
occasions in English society in Paris, 
should never have employed his caustic 
pen in delineating some of the curious 
phases of that society. It is not with 
the bold purpose of doing what Mr. 
Thackeray left undone that this article is 
written, but rather with the modest pur- 
pose of suggesting what he might have 
done with a theme so rich in the ele- 
ments of pathos and humor—at once 
so ludicrous and so saddening in its 
exhibitions. 

English society in Paris is composed 
of two classes, which meet and mingle 
at parties and at balls, at church and at 
Galignani’s reading-rooms. The first 
and less important class, numerically, is 
made up of persons who are spoken of as 
«“ French-English ;” and among these 
are some of the principal editors of that 
Galignani’s Messenger newspaper, which 
is universally conceded to be dear in 
point of cost and cheap in point of po- 
litical and literary importance. The 
French-English are not necessarily a 
hybrid race, though I know of many 
marriages between a Frenchman and an 


Englishwoman, and vice versé, where 
the children, and even the parents, are 
classed under that head; but more fre- 
quently a French-Englishman is the son 
of an English father and English mother, 
but was born on French soil, and has 
lived in France all his life. Necessarily, 
this person speaks French “like a na- 
tive,” of which fact he is rather ashamed, 
so proud is he of being of English pa- 
rentage. He strongly affects the society 
of those whom he is pleased to call his 
country-people, and when among the 
French actually attempts to speak incor- 
rectly, so desirous is he of at once es- 
tablishing what should have been his 
proud birthright, but which (on account 
of his parents’ change of residence), un- 
happily, was not. Apart from this foi- 
ble, the French-Englishman, for all so- 
cial purposes, is far in advance of his 
unalloyed “countrymen,” joining to their 
solidity of character a charming piquancy 
and attractiveness of conversation which 
is generally condemned by the dubious 
qualifying word, « Frenchy.” 

The second class may, in contradis- 
tinction to the first, perhaps be called 
the English-English—the English pure 
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and simple ; that is, as pure as men and 
women of high life generally are, and as 
simple as rampant aristocrats must cer- 
tainly be. These are the traveling class, 
“doing the Continent ;” the “run-over-to- 
Paris-for-a-day-or-two,-just-to-cheer-you- 
up-a-bit,-my-boy, class ;” and that other 
widespread class, whose members, pin- 
ing after London, still live on in Paris, 
and will probably continue so to do until 
the debtor’s prison in England becomes, 
like Clichy, a thing belonging to other 
and more barbarous days. It is perhaps 
not very extraordinary that these people 
should carefully conceal their true rea- 
son for avoiding English soil, and ascribe 
their residence in Paris to many potent 
causes. One of the most popular of 
these excuses is “the climate, my dear. 
That English climate always gives the 
captain the rheumatism. Ah, if it were 
not for the climate !” and the climax is 
a concession to French mannerisms— 
the shrug. 

I may use “the captain” in a general 
sense to represent that large class of 
gentlemen to whom Fleet Street invaria- 
bly gives the rheumatism. But I mind 
me of a particular captain, whose valor- 
ous exploits formed the subject of laugh- 
ter among his acquaintances during 
many years in Paris, and who no doubt, 
fearful of rheumatism, still haunts that 
part of this vale of tears, the gay French 
capital. 

. The captain was a fine-looking, dash- 
ing fellow of forty or thereabouts, with 
a meek wife and seven children—about 


the usual quota for poor Englishmen of 


forty. Curious to know the value of the 
captain’s title, and with my mind some- 
what confused by my American experi- 
ences of colonels, captains, generals and 
the like (before the war of the rebel- 
lion), I asked a titled English lady, at 
whose house I met him, whether he be- 
longed to the army or the navy. 

“ Neither, I believe,’* she replied ; «I 
think he is—ah—a sort of militia thing- 
umy.” 

The gentleman was to be seen every- 
where. No Court ball without the cap- 
tain—no minister’s féte unattended by 
the “militia thingumy.” Did you stroll 


in the direction of the great restaurants 
in the Palais Royal in quest of dinner, 
there you found the captain, who met 
you by twilight alone, and accosted you 
in a cheery voice, betokening a lightness 
of spirit which you would have given 
half your fortune to possess. “Ah! 
going in to the Zrots Fréres to dine?” 
asks the captain; and now you fancy 
you detect a little tremulousness in the 
voice. You reply, « Yes,” and of course 
add, «Won’t you come?” It may be 
the captain’s acceptance is rather more 
enthusiastic than you expect from an 
Englishman, but that is no doubt the 
fashion of the militia thingumy. It may 
be he eats his dinner with a certain eager 
haste, which really looks like hunger ; 
but then are you, a mere American, a 
judge of the mess-room manners of 
English thingumy captains ? 

Where the captain lived was a mys- 
tery. He gave you to understand, in a 
general way, that it was “outside the 
Barrier,” which afforded you wide scope 
for guessing, certainly, as the whole em- 
pire of France, save the capital, is out- 
side the Barrier. The captain also men- 
tioned to you that you need not be at 
any trouble to return his calls, as he 
lived nearer you than you did him—a 
curious computation of distances at 


which you smiled, but which you were . 


willing enough to accept. He was such 
a jolly, splendid fellow—so handsome, 
despite his iron-gray hair, so attractive, 
and apparently so good! What a pity 
the London climate affected him so 
severely ! 

Wherever he lived, and however, the 
captain invariably managed to be in town 
for all balls, dinners and soirées to 
which he had procured invitations. 
Looking out of my carriage window one 
evening, on my way to the Tuileries, I 
saw the captain and his wife getting 
down from an omnibus at the foot of the 
Cours la Reine, bravely preparing to 
walk the rest of the way (they were 
going where I was), not even able to af- 
ford the luxury of a fiacre, obliged to 
take to plebeian omnibuses, and then to 
«“Shank’s mare.” Oh, unlucky rheu- 
matism ! 
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I am sure the captain and his wife 
were gayer than I was at the ball at the 
Tuileries. The meek little lady was 
dressed in a frumpy style, which imme- 
diately stigmatized her as only another 
eccentric Englishwoman of wretched 
taste for “the toilet,” by the brightly- 
dressed and perfumed beauties who 
reigned at the ball. The captain’s scar- 
. let coat was rather faded, but that may 
have been the style in the British militia. 
And talk of appetite at dinner! How 
did the captain manage to dispose of so 
much supper at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing? By fasting the whole day, perhaps, 
or the whole week, perhaps, or always. 

The direful impecuniosity of this cou- 
ple was one of the most painful things 
of my whole Paris experience, and espe- 
cially saddening was their unreserved 
exhibition of it—airing it at parties, dan- 
cing it at balls, and eating it ravenously 
at dinners. Then, too, fresh from money- 
grubbing America, it struck me as strange 
that the captain should receive invita- 
tions to these social festivities, being, as 
was quite evident, altogether unable to 
reciprocate. I heard the explanation one 
evening, coming from a host who dis- 
liked him, but who had felt himself 
obliged to invite him to his ball. 

« A puppy—a penniless puppy,” said 
the old earl, “but a gentleman, and 
more’s the pity !” 

Another illustration of this phase of 
existence was furnished in the person 
of an English lady, the widow of a Bom- 
bay officer, who had made Paris her 
home for many years, though, like the 
captain’s wife, she kept longing for Eng- 
land, and, within twelve hours’ travel of 
it, never went there. She was a “fine 
woman” (a recognizable term), content 
to know her day was over, and only anx- 
ious to push forward and marry well her 
two pretty and modest daughters, who 
seemed to object. She had no other 
title than that of simple « Mistress,” her 
husband having been “the colonel.” But 
she had titled relations in London, of 
whom she was constantly talking. 

« My cousin, Sir Hyppolite,” she would 
say, “is the first barrister in England.” 

Another lady, and one who was re- 
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ceived by the very first fashionable set 
in Paris, was also an India officer’s 
widow, and also the mother of some hand- 
some daughters. Unable to marry them 
off herself, she had confided them to a 
titled sister—a countess—in London, who 
finally accomplished the task for one of 
them at least, by four seasons of chape- 
roning at Queen’s levees and horticul- 
tural exhibitions. 

These two widowed ladies, the cousin 
of Sir Hyppolite and the sister of the 
countess, though well acquainted with 
each other by name, had never met ; and 
it happened to be my fate to perform 
that name-pronouncing ceremony which 
is an imperative preliminary to all fash- 
ionable acquaintanceship. Mrs. Bombay, 
cousin to Sir Hyppolite, wished to know 
Mrs. Curry, sister to the countess. I 
performed the ceremony, and was im- 
mediately taken to task for it by Mrs. 
Curry. 

“Not that I object to knowing Mrs. 
Bombay,” said Mrs. Curry; “she has 
some decent relations ; but you actually 
introduced me to her—not her to me.” 

« She is much your senior,” I replied. 
« That was sufficient cause for my action. 
Besides, I am an American, and do not 
distress myself about matters of aristo- 
cratic precedence.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind so much for my- 
self,” answered Mrs. Curry; “but, thank 
goodness! my sister the countess did 
not see it.” 

I then went over to Mrs. Bombay. 

«« Handsome woman, that Mrs. Curry,” 
said the lady. «I wanted to know her, 
for her family is one of the first in Eng- 
land. But, really, for herself personally” 
(a shrug)—«altogether I sha’n’t write 
to Sir Hyppolite that I’ve met her.” 

The great Sir Hyppolite did not seem 
so anxious in regard to the welfare of 
Mrs. Bombay and her daughters as they 
would fain have made me, as well as the 
whole of English society in Paris, be- 
lieve. He occasionally sent them a letter 
of introduction to some grandee who 
was passing through Paris, which they 
did not always deliver, fearful of an in- 
vitation to dinner not to be declined, and 
nothing to wear to it when received. 
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Once, however, the Baroness W——, 
an English lady who had married a Ro- 
man noble, sent them an invitation to 
her ball as a sort of response to a letter 
of introduction of Sir Hyppolite’s, which 
they had delivered to her footman. By 
dint of careful retrenchments at home, 
the poor lady managed to get up good- 
enough tarletans for ball-dresses for her 
daughters—one can wear a tarletan to a 
ball, but not to a dinner—and I was 
greatly pleased by the loveliness of the 
daughters in their cheap attire when I 
saw them enter the ball-room. I was 
standing near the baroness at the mo- 
ment, and, really interested as I was in 
the sweetness of the girls, I was pained 
by her frigid reception of them. She 
bowed her head coldly, and bestowed 
upon them a blank, unmeaning stare. 

«We are the cousins of Sir Hyppo- 
lite,” murmured Mrs. Bombay, as if that 
announcement were sufficient to gain 
them a welcome to Paradise itself. 

« Oh yes,” answered the baroness, lan- 
guidly ; “pray walk in the ball-room. 
Duke, you know that good Sir Hyp- 
polite, don’t you? These are his cou- 
sins.” 

The cousins bowed to the duke, who 
was standing next to me, and addressing 
me the meaningless compliments which 
those old beaux of the ancien régime 
are fond of paying to every young wo- 
man they meet. The duke bowed to the 
Bombay ladies, and then turned to re- 
sume his conversation with me; but I 
advanced to the ladies, shook hands with 
them, and said how glad I was to see 
them there. At this the duke conde- 
scended so far as to actually address 
them on the subject of the weather, to 
their profound embarrassment. Mrs. 
Bombay mustered courage to say, «“ Yes, 
my lord duke, it is very pleasant,” and 
with this the trio subsided for the 
evening. 

This duke was the celebrated and 
funny old Duke of B——, well known 
in English society for his immense and 
valuable diamond possessions, his curi- 
ous old house in Paris, with its iron- 
lined walls (which he at that time erro- 
neously supposed to be burglar-proof), 
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his queer old carriage with its cream- 
colored horses, and, lastly, for his elabo- 
rate but somewhat inartistic efforts for 
«making up” his face by means of cos- 
metics, which made him rather a subject 
for ridicule than for much respect. On 
that evening he was as heavily daubed 
with rouge (e¢ zoir) as usual, and also 
as usual talking of his diamonds and— , 
his cousin; for he also had a cousin, 
and a cousin, too, of an importance which 
threw poor Sir Hyppolite quite in the 
shade. The cousin of the Duke of 
B was Her Britannic Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and this lady did the 
same cousinly duty for the duke as Sir 
Hyppolite did for the Bombays. 

I think the Bombays were rather “cut 
up” at the cool way in which the ba- 
roness received them. But if they had 
had any of that sound practical sense 
which it seems to me almost impossible 
to live in America without acquiring, 
they would have expected nothing else. 
No doubt the baroness considered Sir 
Hyppolite quite a magnate, but his poor 
relations on the Continent were another 
thing altogether—as poor relations are 
apt to be, even in this country. Be- 
sides, to tell the whole truth, at the mo- 
ment they appeared she was tired of 
standing at the door shaking hands with 
some people and curtsying to others ; 
and furthermore, she wanted to dance , 
with the Duke of B——, who had asked 
her, and who while waiting had been 
filling up the time by talking diamonds 
to me—one of the subjects, by the way, 
on which I was and am still shockingly 
uninformed. At length the baroness 
was free, and the duke, putting his arm 
about her substantial waist, muttered to 
me, as a parting bit of wonderment: «I 
have nothing on me now that is not but- 
toned with a diamond.” The remark 
was overheard, it seems, for the Figaro 
of the following week aired the story in 
its columns, without contenting itself 
with printing the duke’s initial only, as 
Iam doing. It was only a few weeks 
after this that the duke was mercilessly 
robbed of all his jewels by his clever but 
wicked groom, Henry Shaw, who, learn- 
ing the secret of the iron-ribbed walls, 
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had easily found means to accomplish 
his nefarious purpose. 

The Bombays enjoyed themselves only 
moderately at the baroness’ ball. Neg- 
lected by the young men, no doubt on 
account of the poorness: of their toilets 

who says fashionable men know nothing 
of these things ?), and overlooked alto- 
gether by the baroness after her cool re- 
ception of them, they moped about dis- 
mally, and even the supper failed to 
rouse them. But Mrs. Bombay found 
an opportunity during the evening to 
communicate to me an important bit of 
news : 

“I think Sir Hyppolite will soon send 
for Helena to come stop a few weeks 
with him in London.” 

This meant a world—that Helena, the 
elder daughter, was to be taken to Lon- 
don, and under the celestial wing of Sir 
Hyppolite was to soar among the loftiest, 
of the haute volée, there to find a wingéd 
mate—a baronet, or a lord, or even an 
earl perhaps—to make her his own for 
evermore, and invite his mother-in-law to 
live with them during a corresponding 
period. 

Mrs. Bombay had but a word more 
with the baroness, but that word was 
fatal. As she and her daughters were 
leaving, she said : 

“ Madame la Baronne”—for though 
not one of the French-English, Mrs. 
Bombay had lived so long abroad that a 
little French would slip out occasionally, 
much to her annoyance—“ Madame la 
Baronne, 1 trust you will, come to see 
us.” 

«© Oh—ah—yes,” replied the baroness, 
in a freezing tone. “What day do you 
receive ?” 

Mrs. Bombay colored a little, but, like 
a woman of the world, had an answer 
ready : 

«“ Thursday,” she replied, in a sweet 
tone, giving her address; and then she 
went her ways with her daughters. 

Ahme! If you had seen the wretched 
appartement to which the unfortunate 
lady with a cousin had invited this proud 
baroness to come—fixing a “day of re- 
ception,” at that! A day of reception ! 
Hollowest of mockeries! Their day of 
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reception was every day—their visitors 
their duns, and almost these alone. For 


is it not clear, or have I been. uncon- 


sciously veiling the melancholy fact, that 
Mrs. Bombay and her daughters were 
militia thingumies, only with a difference 
of sex, and that, in common with the 
captain, they were afflicted with that 
rheumatism which rendered life in Lon- 
don impossible, and life in Paris, or 
anywhere, the next thing to it? 

The die was cast now. The baroness 
had been informed that Thursday was 
their reception-day, and without doubt 
the great lady would visit them the very 
next Thursday, and in all probability 
every successive Thursday till the end 
of time. Their appartement was on the 
fifth story, and was composed of three 
small rooms, one of which was used as 
a kitchen, one as a sleeping-room for the 
whole family ; and the third and remain- 
ing one—the drawing-room, where the 
baroness was to be received on Thurs- 
days—was a shabby chamber, furnished 
with three rickety chairs covered with 
faded red plush and studded with dingy 
brass nails, with curtainless windows 
and a clock with a persistent obstinacy 
for half-past four. This chamber might 
receive the baroness in its capacity of 
drawing-room, but three times a day 
must it return to the base uses of a din- 
ing-room, doing, as it did, a double duty. 
Ah, double? Triple. For at night, the 
weary maid-of-all-work stretched her 
fagged limbs on the floor, or on the . 
centre-table, or on the chimney-piece per- 
haps, for sofa or couch was there none. 

Expecting the baroness’ visit, on 
Thursday every one at the Bombay’s 
must be up and dressed, hours, no doubt, 
before the baroness herself had thought 
of stirring. Breakfast must not be 
eaten in the drawing-room on Thursday. 
If Madame la Baronne should come 
during its progress! No, no. Break- 
fast must be eaten off the kitchen range, 
or in the bewilderment of the untidy lit- 
tle bed-room, where three people had 
slept, or they must go without breakfast 
altogether, rather than run the risk of 
having the baroness catch them at so 
plebeian an occupation. And to dress 
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in order to receive the baroness! The 
two girls—one sick almost unto death— 
vainly protested that zf she came at all, 
it was scarcely probable the baroness 
would come so early in the morning. J// 
Was there any doubt of her coming? 
_No. Cousins of Sir Hyppolite were 
not to be slighted. All formalities had 
been complied with. A visiting card of 
“ Madame Bombay et les Demoiselles 
Bombay,” with their address and their 
Thursday, had been left at the baroness’ 
door within three days after her ball. 


« And if” (Mrs. Bombay would observe) | 


—«“if the baroness was a little cool in 
her reception of us at her ball—so much to 
think of at a ball, you know ; and really, 
now, I don’t believe she quite under- 
stood, at the moment, that we were cou- 
sins of Sir Hyppolite.” 

As Thursday after Thursday passed 
away, and still the august baroness came 
not, the two girls endeavored to persuade 
their mother to give over these grand 
preparations and allow them to pursue 
their usual émployments. For, quite in 
a secret way, the elder girl turned her 
talent for drawing to account, and the 
younger wrote pretty stories in French 
for children, disposing of her manuscript 
at a beggarly price to a publisher in 
Lyons. But the mother was immova- 
ble. Everything must be put aside on 
every Thursday, and the whole day long 
must the three sit with their hands folded 
in their laps, awaiting the visit of the 
baroness. 

« Suppose she were to come and find 
you working !” exclaimed Mrs. Bombay 
in answer to the remonstrance; and 
there was no answering that. 

Three months and two additional 
Thursdays passed thus to my positive 
knowledge, and one day I saw in the 
London Morning Post that the Baroness 
W. had left Paris and gone to Rome. 
I told Mrs. Bombay, in the hope of re- 
leasing her from her thraldom. 

“Not that I care in the least for her 
visit,” was her comment as she tossed 
her head angrily; “for, after all, she is 
nobody. Her title was her husband’s, 
and you know in Rome any one can buy 
a title for a scudo or two; and really, 
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though I said nothing at the time, I cer- 


tainly thought it odd in so old a woman 
as she to be dancing with that painted 
old fright, the Duke of B——. So, as 
I said, I’m quite as well satisfied that 
she never came on any Thursday ; but 
really, you know, it was a shocking 
piece of discourtesy to my cousin, Sir 
Hyppolite.” 

Solace came, and from the source 
whence I, at least, was far from expect- 
ing it. Sir Hyppolite wrote again, now 
extending a positive invitation to Helena 
to come over at once and spend a few 
weeks with his family in London. This 
letter caused even greater commotion 
than the expected visit of the baroness. 
The agitation of the mother and the 
two girls; the desire to fit Helena out 
elegantly, and the lack of means to ac- 
complish so expensive a purpose; the 
struggle to be gay, with its inadequate 
results—ah, it was very sad ! 

« You see,” said the mother, “she is 
going into the very first society in Lon- 
don—the—ve-ry—fir-st,” dropping the 
syllables as if they were hot and were 
intended to scorch me, democratic Amer- 
ican that I was; “and she vill be under 
the chaperonage of my cousin, Sir 
Hyppolite.” 

It really seemed a pity that a pretty 
girl, going, as her mother said, into the 
very first society in London from the 
brilliant.centre of the oracles of ¢ozlette, 
should be obliged to go so poorly fitted 
out. But it was not to be helped. Next 
came the anxiety of getting a passport 
and—the passage-money. But these 
were settled at last, and Miss Helena 
departed. 

Poor girl! Her troubles had but 
commenced. The very night she arrived 
in London the celebrated Sir Hyppolite 
fell dead in a fitof apoplexy. The house 
where she had expected to see so much 
gayety was suddenly turned into a house 
of gloom. Her letters to her mother 
were a strange compound of awe, vexa- 
tion and disappointment. Of course, 
the girl had no affection for this grand 
cousin, who had never done anything for 
them except serve as a medium for the 
mother’s boasts. Horrible as it seems 
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to say it, there was something almost 
ludicrous in this sudden death, for, as 
Mrs. Bombay remarked, «It seemed 
done on purpose to spite her.” And 
whether her tears were tears of annoy- 
ance or tears of grief, it was not easy to 
determine. Helena returned to Paris in 
little more than a week after she had 
left it. 

The other lady, Mrs. Curry, was more 
fortunate. She had a very small but 
fixed income, and her daughter, by her 
beauty and grace, was making a marked 
impression on the hearts of the gilded 
youth of London. No doubt she would 
soon be married off; and there was an- 
other to follow her footsteps and be mar- 
ried off in turn. But the marrying-off 


took four long and dissipated seasons to. 


accomplish, and during the accomplish- 
ment the beautiful girl came over to see 
her mother in Paris. Her boxes, her 
flounces, her jewels and herself (worst 
and most unmanageable of all) were to be 
crowded into the little appartement where 
her mother worried and fretted the year 
through. The visits seemed to afford 
little comfort to either party. “A piggish 
place you live in, mamma! A hole—a 
wretched little entreso/e” (drawling out 
the last syllable in that manner so repul- 
sive to the French ear). ‘What do you 
do it for ?” 

« My child, you are spoiled,” returns 
the mother, gravely. «“ Remember, your 
father was not an earl.” 

«“ My uncle is, thank Fortune !” says 
the girl. 

“ Your uncle is, and he and your aunt 
are very kind to take care of you and 
provide for you at this important period 
of your life.” 

But these Paris visits to mamma in 
the wretched little entreso/e are few, far 
between and of short duration. Miss 
Curry soon returns to London, and, cha- 
peroned by her aunt the countess, her 
name appears again almost daily in the 
columns of the Morning Post, as having 
graced the Queen’s drawing-room with 
her presence, or inhaled the perfume of 
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a rare rose at the last horticultural show 
with her aristocratic and well-cut little 
nose. . 
Here I pause to say that what I have 
written is strictly true in every particu- 
lar. It must not be supposed that the 
captain of the militia thingumy, the 
Bombays and the Currys, if real people 
at all, were poor wretches striving to 
obtain a foothold in society, failing in it 
and being properly snubbed by all peo- 
ple with any pretensions to good breed- 
ing. I have, of course, given fictitious 
names to these people, but to their 
friends I need not. At the house of 
Mrs. Curry, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge was a visitor; as 
also the Duke and Duchess of Hamil- 
ton (Princess Maria of Baden), with 
their son, the Marquis of Douglas, the 
Earl and Countess of Fife, and the Earl 
and Countess of Kinnoul. These peo- 
ple, very elegant and distinguished, and 
possessors of immense estates (Lord 
and Lady Fife are close neighbors of the 
Queen in Scotland, and are favorites 
with Her Majesty, who frequently visits 
them), are of course real personages of 
birth and lineage. Sir Hyppolite (with 
another name) was a magnate in Lon- 
don. His sudden death was deplored 
by all. And even the captain, the mi- 
litia thingumy, was acknowledged to be 
a “gentleman,” even by the proud old 
earl who called him a “penniless puppy.” 
Therefore these people cannot prop- 
erly be classed among snobs. A snob 
is a vulgar person, who apes the man- 
ners of his betters. Those people were 
neither vulgar nor did they ape. Their 
manners were their own, and as good as 
those of the titled people whose rela- 
tionship was the only claim to distinction 
of the class of which I have presented 
types. I declare pride of money is bet- 
ter than this. Money made will some- 
times bear testimony to talent—almost 
always to tact or ingenuity; while this 
absurd and shabby pride of birth is 
proof of neither tact, talent, ingenuity 
nor industry. 
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“Lord of all the love I cherish, 
Reigning on through life and youth, 
_ Such affection ne’er can perish : 
Love is lord of all in truth.” 


“7 AM so lonely up here by myself, 
' I will try and amuse myself by 
composing something,” I thought, hum- 
ming the words which stand in inverted 
commas at the head of this page. 

Some one whom I knew very well 
and loved very much had a short time 
before written the words which I have 
quoted, and they came into my head one 
crisp December morning as I stood 
at a window in one of the rooms of 
Haughton House and looked and listened 
—looked with all my power of sight, and 
listened with all my power of hearing— 
to the shouts of laughter and the ring- 
ing sleigh-bells that rang up and mocked 
my solitude. —~ 

It was my first visit to Haughton 
House. I had only come to it the pre- 
vious evening, and I was very much in 
love with its air of substantiality and 
antiquity already. It was called after 
the family who had built it and who had 
inhabited it for tyo centuries and a half. 
Its architecture was of that square, mas- 
sive, well-proportioned order that has 
come to be conventionally designated as 
the « Seventeenth Century” or «Queen 
Anne’s” style. But Haughton House, 
in spite of its red brick walls, its square 
sides, its long, narrow, innumerable oak- 
framed windows, and its apparently in- 
terminable, long, straight, oaken-floored 
and sided corridors, boasted of earlier 
birth. In fact, it had been built by a 
certain Sir Hubert Haughton at the end 
of the sixteenth century: its date was 
on the arch over the rich knobbed en- 
trance door—1584; and Haughtons still 
lived and kept great state in it in the 
year of which I write—1867. 

It offered a square front to the visitor 
on whichever side it was approached. I 
had been very much impressed on the 
previous night, when I was driven up to 


it in the moonlight, by a wealth of grif- 
fins that sat about on every available 
piece of masonry in their silent, stony, 
splendid stolidity. Lions without end 
adorn the door-steps of suburban villas 
near London ; but these griffins had a 
look about them, especially in the moon- 
light, of having weighed life and found 
it very much wanting in the elements of 
excitement. Like a worn-out belle at 
the end of the season, they looked very 
much as if they had found the game to 
be unworthy of the candle. 

But if I had been impressed on the 
previous night, when I saw it under the 
depressing influences of cold and fatigue, 
how much more reasonably was I im- 
pressed when I got up fresh and eager 
for it all in the morning! When, after 
a few minutes of watching and waiting 
at the window, I made up my mind to 
cast myself forth alone into the wilder- 
ness of corridors that intersected each 
other, I half expected to see a lady in 
hoop and farthingale, or a cavalier in a 
velvet doublet, to appear ; and if either 
had done so, I should only have thought 
the accessories still more perfect, and 
should not have been alarmed in the 
slightest. degree. 

Having set the scene, it is time to 
introduce the characters. Expediency, 
overcoming etiquette, induces me to 
bring myself forward first. 

I, Margaret Glynn, ‘was here at 
Haughton House, not on account of my 
own “fair merits,” but solely and wholly 
by the good-will and for the pleasure of 
my brother, whom people happened to 
want this year, because he had made his 
name sound very satisfactory in the ears 
of all such as cared for him. So when 
they wanted Bertie at Haughton House, 
he frankly told them he wanted me still 
more: therefore I was included when 
the formal invitation was sent, and we 
both went down on the gay principle 
that rarely fails us Glynns—of taking all 
the brightness life brings to us. 
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Bertie had been on the staff of a Lon- 
don daily paper for several years before 
he made his mark. But this year he 
had been sent abroad to report proceed- 
ings during those eventful six weeks 
which saw crowns totter and thrones tum- 
ble, and kings crushed into nothingness. 
And what he said about these matters, 
though it was never declared to have the 
largest circulation in the world, got 
spoken about and quoted commendably ; 
so that when Bertie Glynn came home 
he found himself quite enough of a lion 
to be asked to roar until he was tired 
of it. 

Newspaper correspondents abroad or 
at home give their money’s worth for the 
money they receive. This may be re- 
garded as a mendacious statement by 
that large and powerful class whose me- 
diocre comprehension refuses to grasp 
the fact that “writing for the press” is 
not exactly what they declare it to be— 
namely, an easy way of picking up money. 
Bertie had toiled ardently and honestly 
and incessantly for the position he had 
gained. Now that he had gained it, he en- 
joyed it thoroughly, but did not relax a 


single effort for the furtherance and con- 
tinuance of the estimable success he had 
gained. 

Happily for ourselves, our lives ran in 
paths that did not diverge to any great 


degree. I say, “happily for ourselves,” 
for Bertie and I were a good deal to one 
another. We were the only two re- 
maining out of a large family, and when 
we set to work to face life first—he in 
the ranks of a crowded newspaper staff, 
and I as a teacher of singing and music 
—we counted it as one of the chiefest 
strokes of luck that our engagements 
did not separate us. Our respective 
work seemed very light, for we both 
loved it; and though we were poor, we 
had as much congenial society as we 
had time for. 

But this visit to Haughton House was 
a wide divergence from our usual grooves. 
Bertie had visited at the Haughtons’ 
town-house, and Lady Haughton had 
made much of him, to the extent of of- 
fering him pheasant-shooting in October. 
Lady Haughton had been a great beauty 
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in her day, and her day was not over yet, 
though she had marriageable daughters. 
She was wonderfully attractive still when 
she laid herself out in her commanding 
way to please; and she had, people 
said, laid herself out to please my 
brother. 

She had been a widow for several 
years, but she had not come down to 


‘the town-house yet. She reigned on, 


mistress of Haughton House, for her 
eldest son, Sir Hubert Haughton, was 
a boy of sixteen still. She was like her 
house—large, commanding and very 
handsome. But her light was paling be- 
fore the younger, brighter, purer-looking 
rays of her eldest daughter, Florence. 

They were both brunettes; but the 
daughter was of a higher type than the 
mother. That is to say, she was intel- 
lectually higher. Physically, she was far 
less striking, until you looked into her 
eyes and listened to her wonderful voice. 

She was the first person I saw when 
I reached the foot of the stairs on this 
morning after my arrival. She was 
coming in through the wide-opened hall 
door, and for a moment she made a 
pause when she saw me, and stood 
framed in the dark oak lintels and 
bathed in the bright December sun. 
Those lintels had never framed anything 
fairer or more picturesgue. I thought, as 
the living picture broke into smiles and 
came on to meet me. 

«I have come back to look for you, 
Miss Glynn,” she said. “Your brother 
said you would not be up yet, but 
mamma held a contrary opinion, and 
made me come, foftunately.” 

“ Fortunately, indeed, for me: I was 
just going to feel solitary, for I heard 
your voices and I didn’t know my way 
to the lake. Where is my brother ?” 

“He is pushing mamma about in a 
sleigh-chair just now,” she said, quietly ; 
«and he is telling her how much he 


‘wishes himself back in Prussia, which is 


polite to us all.” 

Do you skate ?” I asked. 

“Yes; but Iam not going to skate 
to-day: one ought to be in very high 
spirits on the ice, I think, and I am not 
in high spirits to-day.” 
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« What can have put this pretty crea- 
ture in a state of dissatisfaction with 
herself or any portion of the world?” I 
thought, as I looked at her. She had 
been a beaming embodiment of joy and 
gladness the night before, when we ar- 
rived. Now she looked unmistakably 
sad, and sadness did not so well become 
her. 
Florence was not very tall, but she 
had a graceful, supple figure, full of 
yielding lines, and a little, dark, oval, 
intelligent face that looked better when 
animated than in repose. She _ had 
dark hair too—the greatest drawback to 
her beauty in the eyes of those who be- 
lieved that their enthusiasm for « Titian 
red” or golden locks was because they 
were more beautiful than any other, not 
because they were more fashionable. But 
it was no drawback to her beauty in my 
eyes, or in the eyes of my brother—I 
knew that very well. It was light, 
Cloudy, bronze-black hair, and she wore 
it in a wonderful manner, wrapped about 
her handsome little head in a way that 
defied investigation. She was dressed, 
too, now in a way that appealed to my 
artist feeling. Her dress and jacket and 
hat of gray velvet were trimmed with 
bands of feathers made from the gray 
gull. The one color predominated to 
such a degree that it was a relief, instead 
of an offence, to the eye, that tiny tie 
of scarlet which she wore round her 
throat. Her dress was looped up over 
_a gray petticoat; and so much of her 
“hose” as could be seen between the 
tunic and the tops of her neatly-fitting 
balmorals was gray also. As I looked 
at her, I felt almost as if my own cos- 
tume of black and violet were antagonis- 
tic to good taste. 

«“ How active your brother is!” she 
said, as we neared the lake: «he is still 
pushing mamma’s chairabout.” I looked, 
and behold, Bertie had in truth converted 
himself into a “propeller power” for 
Lady Haughton, who loomed larger than 
ever in the rarefied air, and seemed to be 
enjoying herself immensely. 

A large company had assembled. 
Many of them were staying in the house: 
others were visitors from the neighbor- 
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hood. Among the latter was a Mrs. 
Morley, the married daughter of the 
Haughtons’ nearest brother-baronet— 
a Sir Digby Denny. As Miss Denny 
she had been fast friends with Florence 
Haughton, but she had married and got 
into another set now; and this was their 
first meeting since an accidental one in 
a London ball-room early in the past 
season. 

Mrs. Morley had driven down to the 
lake-side on a tiny sledge drawn by four 
handsome little gray ponies. Their har- 
ness was blue leather and silver; her 
dress was blue and silver; the cushions 
of her sledge were of blue velvet; the — 
reins were held aloft over the dashboard 
on a silver swan’s outstretched neck. It 
was a chariot for a fairy queen, and she 
who drove it might have been Queen 
Mab herself. 

She was a beautiful little woman, with 
flickering blue eyes and glittering yellow 
hair. Her features were not.sharp, but 
they were very fine. She was a brilliant, 
sparkling creature, and I took a dislike 
to her at once, for I saw she was watch- 
ing my brother, and I fancied she was 
watching him superciliously. 

As soon as we came upon the scene, 
Mrs. Morley beckoned Florence Haugh- 
ton up and offered her a seat. As Miss 
Haughton shook her head in the nega- 
tive, and glanced toward me as her rea- 
son for doing so, I heard Mrs. Morley 
ask: 

«“ Who is she ?” 

I felt the answer rather than heard it: 

Miss Glynn.” 

“ His sister ?” 

“Yes. Hush, Amy!” 

«Those people should have no rela- 
tives. Bertie Glynn is delightful alone, 
but—” 

“Hush !” Miss “Haughton said sud- 
denly, and as she turned away from her 
friend and to me instantly, I was in 
time to see that she had enforced her 
caution with rather a forcible frown. The 
whole of her little face, from the knitted 
brow to the firmly-closed mouth, looked 
so haughtily pretty in its indignant anger 
that I felt proud of my partisan. 

“Will you take my arm and walk 
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down to speak to mamma, Miss Glynn?” 
she added aloud; and as we went off 
together, she said, “Has your brother 
ever spoken to you about Mrs. Morley ?” 

«“ Never,” I replied. 

«I wonder at that, he used to admire 
her so much. When we knew him first, 
Mrs. Morley scarcely spoke of any one 
but Mr. Glynn; but she did not like 
him to be catholic in his tastes so far as 
society goes: she wished to keep him 
to herself.” 

«“ What! a married woman ?” I asked 
bluntly ; and Florence blushed scarlet as 
she answered : 

«She always says it is the talent she 
acknowledges, not the man she is pay- 
ing attention to: however that may be, 
she has not forgiven mamma for asking 
Mr. Glynn so much; and I see she hates 
to find he is here now.” 

As she said this we neared the spot 
where Bertie, tired with his labors in her 
service, was resting on the back of Lady 
Haughton’s chair. He took off his hat 
as we approached, and I did not wonder 
at Mrs. Morley, or any other woman, 
acknowledging his talents and liking to 
pay him attention. He was such a fine, 
stalwart, open-browed, handsome young 
fellow that no woman could pass him by 
in scorn or unobserved. 

“Your brother is too good: he will 
not let any one share his labors,” Lady 
Haughton said, stretching her hand out 
eagerly to me. “He must not tire him- 
self, must he ?” 

I looked at Bertie, and Bertie colored. 
«1 shall never feel tired while I can give 
you pleasure, Lady Haughton,” he said, 
earnestly ; and then Lady Haughton 
looked round at him so tenderly that I 
felt convinced she would favor his suit 
with her daughter should he ever venture 
to urge it. 

I have said that Lady Haughton was 
large, massive and handsome. She was 
more: she was voluptuously handsome 
and tender-looking at times, and to-day 
her costume heightened her mature 
charms and softened her age, which was 
about forty. She was in purple velvet 
and ermine, with some arrangement of 
black lace and crimson roses nestling 
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upon her lustrous dark hair.. There 
were roses on her cheeks, too; and her 
eyes sparkled brightly one moment, and 
veiled themselves languishingly beneath 
their long lids the next, in a way, I 
thought, most marvelous for a woman of 
her age. 

“Your old friend, Mrs. Morley, is 
here, on the bank, Mr. Glynn,” Florence 
said suddenly, cutting into the midst of 
my meditations concerning her mamma 
most ruthlessly. «Won’t you go and 
speak to her?” she added, as I looked 
at her. She was looking straight at my 
brother, and there was a fine glow on 
her brow, and plenty of scarcely-subdued 
animation over all her face and figure. 

“Not yet,” Lady Haughton pleaded 
softly, as Bertie said, “Yes, I'll go.” 
Then she laid her hand to «detain him,” 
she pretended, even though he had said 
he would not. And as she did it, I saw 
Bertie steal a glance at Florence. 

«What does all this mean ?” I thought ; 
but I had seen too much of men to ven- 
ture to look as if I thought it. Florence 
Haughton’s face was younger, truer per- 
haps, at any rate more tell-tale, than mine. 
She saw her mother lay a pleading hand 
on Bertie Glynn’s arm: further, she saw 
(as I did) that Bertie Glynn looked 
pleased, and Miss Haughton’s dark face 
burned with a blush, the nature of which 
I could not attempt to analyze. 

«Come back with me, will you, Miss 
Glynn ?” she said in her clearest voice : 
“some one must be civil to Mrs. Morley, 
since she is here.” 

“Not yet. I wanted to give youa 
Slide, if Lady Haughton has had enough 
of it,” Bertie said, quickly ; but before 
Lady Haughton could say whether or 
not she had had enough of it, Miss 
Haughton answered for her : 

Thank you, no, Mr. Glynn. Mamma 
has not had enough of it— And I have,” 
she added, as she turned and walked 
away, signaling to me to go with her. 

The young lady was evidently upset, 
but what it was about I was very far 
from guessing. Whether it was the ab- 
sence of any one, or the presence of any 
one, it was impossible for me, a stranger 
in the land and to her temperament, to 
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tell. So I walked by her side in silence 
until it pleased her to speak. 

“« Your brother is a very good-natured 
man, is he not, Miss Glynn ?” she said, 
at last. 

“I think him perfection, you must 
know,” I replied, laughing. «Bertie and 
I agreed long ago that we would leave 
the discovery of each other’s faults to 
the rest of the world. What makes you 
ask ?” 

“Idle curiosity, I’m afraid,” the girl 
said, smiling. “He has been pushing 
about that chair of mamma’s for a long 
time.” 

“Perhaps he feels no fatigue in the 
service of your mamma,” I said, laying 
a slight stress on the word your. 

“Perhaps. Lady Haughton always 
prided herself on her popularity,” the 
girl replied, haughtily, and I began to 
reper* my allusion and to wish I 
had } ‘id. I had no time either 
to rect’. » make my mistake worse, 
for we «cre within ear-shot of Mrs. 


Morley in a moment after. 
The lovely lady in blue and white 
palpably allowed herself great license : 


she availed herself to the full of that law 
of liberty which every British subject 
enjoys. “I only came: down to Denny 
Place last week, Flo,” she began at 
once, “and I found nothing had moved 
-on since I was there last. I look for- 
ward curiously to see what change has 
come over Haughton House.” 

«“ None,” Florence said, most emphat- 

ically. 
“None? That’s nonsense. Why, 
every one knows that Lady Haughton 
disdains to be tried by her peers any 
more, but will seek her suffrages from the 
noble army of writing and painting and 
singing martyrs.” 

“You always talked of things you 
knew nothing about,” Miss Haughton 
said, hurriedly. «We used always to 
say, Miss Glynn, «Everybody knows 
Amy Denny,’ when she said things we 
would not have put up with from any- 
body else.” . 

«What a humiliating immunity to 
gain!” I could not help saying, rather 
contemptuously, for Mrs. Morley’s al- 
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most undisguised sneers at my brother 
and artists generally had nettled me. 
The blue-and-white beauty turned her 
great azure orbs slowly upon me, and 
then raised her glass. 

«“ Haven’t I seen you somewhere ?” 
she asked. 

«TI really cannot say,” I replied. 

“ Not with your brother. I used to 
see your brother sometimes,” she went 
on. 
“So Miss Haughton tells me. I 
never heard Bertie mention you,” I an- 
swered; and then the lady blushed a 
deeper wild-rose tint than before, and 
tossed her elegantly decorated head ever 
so slightly. 

«I must be off home,” she said, pres- 
ently: “country distances are so dread- 
ful, and we dine with you to-night. 
Good-bye till then, Flo.” 

«“ Good-bye,” Florence Haughton re- 
plied; and then, as her friend drove 
away with a scarcely perceptible inclina- 
tion of the head toward me, Miss 
Haughton said : 

“You don’t judge people by their 
friends, do you, Miss Glynn ?” 

“Indeed I don’t ; but why ?” 

“I’m glad of that,” the girl said, 
heartily ; “otherwise Mrs. Morley would 
have lowered me considerably in your 
estimation. She always was overbear- 
ing, but she is worse than ever now.” 

Lady Haughton, leaning on my broth- 
er’s arm, came up to us at this moment. 
“I have had some trouble in persuading 
Mr. Glynn not to neglect some work he 
confessed this morning he had to do,” 
she said. «However, he has consented 
to go home and do it now.” 

« And you, mamma ?” Florence asked, 
suddenly lifting her eyes and leveling 
them at her mother. 

“ I am going home also,““Lady Haugh- 
ton replied. «You wait here for a little 
time, child. Luncheon at two, Miss 
Glynn.” Then she nodded to us and 
walked away, and again I saw an angry, 
indignant, bewildered expression flit over 
my companion’s face. 

“« What can it all mean?” I could not 
help speculating about it, idle and vain 
as I knew all speculations to be in such 
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matters. At last I solved the difficulty 
to my own satisfaction. Lady Haugh- 
ton, though she liked the society of lit- 
erary men, deemed the union of one 
with her daughter an evil which it was 
her ‘duty to avert. Consequently, she 
took the surest means of keeping Bertie 
from Florence by monopolizing him her- 
self. Well: Bertie had no other fortune 
than his brains to endow a wife with; 
but I thought Lady Haughton might 
have done worse with her child than give 
her to my brother. 

We loitered by the frozen lake for 
some time, and then we walked briskly 
home. Miss Haughton recovered her 
spirits to the extent of joking and laugh- 
ing, and surmising about the forthcoming 
interview between Mrs. Morley and Ber- 
tie. «I wonder if mamma will make him 
take Amyintodinner?” she said. «Amy, 
till lately, insisted on a monopoly of his 
friendship: she can’t stand seeing him 
domiciled here.” 

« What was her charm for him, I won- 
der ?” I said. 

«Her beauty, to be sure. Like all 
men, Mr. Glynn is won by beauty.” 


« My brother thinks more of brains.” 

«“ No, he doesn’t,” the girl said, quick- 
ly: “he’s caught by beauty far more. 
Whether it’s fragile or whether it’s volup- 
tuous, it’s all one to him, so long as it’s 
beauty.” 

«“She’s jealous of him,” I thought; 


“but about whom?” Then I ran over 
in my mind the list of those who were 
staying at Haughton, and decided that 
not one of them outshone this daughter 
of the house. I knew Bertie’s taste so 
well. Brilliancy and refinement had 
greater charms for him than the most 
dazzling of non-intellectual loveliness. 

«“ Come straight to mamma’s morning- 
room, Miss Glynn,” Florence said, when 


we reached the house: “we're always 


allowed there before luncheon and before 
dinner. Come on.” 


I followed her, and she led the way: 


up the wide old stairway, and along one 
of the corridors, till she reached a door 
before which a heavy curtain of crimson 
velvet fell in massive folds. This she 
pushed on one side, opened the door, 
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and then stood back for me to enter Lady 
Haughton’s morning-room. 

_ A faint, sweet odor of pastille floated 
up to meet us, and this mingled pres- 
ently with some fresher, colder perfume 
with which Lady Haughton was bathing 
her own forehead. It was broad, bright 
daylight outside that room, but in it 
almost a twilight darkness reigned by 
reason of the crimson silk blinds being 
down, and the crimson curtains half 
drawn over the two windows in the side 
of the room. 

It was a temple in every way charac- 
teristic of the gorgeous goddess who 
presided in it. Splendor of coloring, 
warmth and luxurious softness were 
what struck upon the senses first. Pres- 
ently you discovered that the room was 
perfect in each detail, and that this effect 
of lavish carelessness had been most 
carefully studied. 

She sat at the end of the room by the 
fireplace on an antique crimson velvet 
couch, whose shield-shaped back rose 
regally behind her; and when I came 
upon her in this softened light, I could 
not help feeling that she was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of a matured Venus. She 
had taken off her ermine wrappings, 
and now she sat in royal purple velvet, 
with some point-lace thrown over her 
handsome, backward-thrown head—sat 
steeped in such an atmosphere of sensu-: 
ous beauty and warmth as I had never 
breathed before; and by her side sat 
Bertie, my brother. 

«I have had such a treat while you 
girls have been chilling yourselves to 
death !” she said, holding out her hand 
graciously, grandly toward me, but never 
disturbing the regal repose of her body 


or the imperial pose of her head. « Mr. 


Glynn has been reading Chastelard to 
me.”’ 

“Then you have not been chilled,” 
Florence replied. ««Can’t you continue 
the reading, Mr. Glynn ?” 

Bertie looked down at the open page 
for a moment’before he replied. Then 
he looked up and said : 

“No: it would be impossible to be- 
gin reading that passage where Chaste- 
lard’s contempt for her culminates so 
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gloriously. I was coming upon it gradu- 
ally, but I could not begin upon it.” 

«I am sorry we interrupted you,” she 
said. 

«I am not sorry, believe me,” he said, 
in such a low tone that Lady Haughton 
actually started out of her position in 
order to catch it. 

“Go and get ready for luncheon, Flor- 
ence,” she said, sharply. Then she 
added, more softly, “We must all do 
that now. My guests must not be kept 
waiting ;” so Bertie and I left the room 
together. 

He leaned his arm over my shoulder 
and walked along toward my room with 
me. 
“Well,” I said at last, «have you done 
your work ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Maggie, I have done nothing.” 

«“ That’s rather a pity: you'll have to 
work at night—my abomination.” 

“I shall get away from the dining- 
room early, and not show my face in the 
drawing-room to-night.” 

«Can you do that? How will it look ? 
Mrs. Morley, an old friend of yours, I 
hear, is coming.” 

«Is she ?” he said, carelessly. «Did 
she tell you Mrs. Morley was an old 
friend of mine ?” 

« Who is ‘she,’ Bertie ?” 

«“ Miss Haughton.” 

“ Yes, she did. Do you care for what 
she thinks and says and feels ?” 

«“ Her mother’s conduct puzzles me,” 
he went on. “If she disapproved of my 
evident liking for Florence, why on earth 
did she ask me here? Yet, now that I 
am here, she never gives me a moment 
with Florence.” 

“It is very strange.” 

_ Strange, Maggie! It’s maddening. 

Lady Haughton is a very nice woman, 
but what I felt when she put me on 
escort duty to herself this morning is 
not easily expressed. How well you're 
looking, little lady !” he added, suddenly. 
“If you look like this to-night when you 
sing, every good Jarti in the neighbor- 
hood will be at your feet. How do you 
get on with Florence ?” 

“In gratitude for your compliment, I 
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will tell you the truth and say very well,” 
I replied. «But that counts for nothing 
as far as you go, you know: the daugh- 
ter’s courtesy to me may mean no more 
than the mother’s courtesy to you.” 

« Well, I'll not go out to meet sorrow, 
and I’ll not fear my fate too much,” he 
said, as he turned away; and when I . 
met him again at luncheon he certainly 
did not give me the impression of fear- 
ing his fate or anything else « too much,” 
or indeed at all. The gay, debonair 
press-man, with columns of work that 
must ‘be done hanging over his head, 
and plenty of temptation not to do it in 
his path, was the blithest of the party, 
apparently. 

Christmas-day was approaching, and 
while we were at luncheon the conver- 
sation turned upon the extreme scarcity 
of holly-berries and flowers. «We shall 
be obliged to rob the conservatories to 
deck the rooms with on Christmas-day,” 
Lady Haughton said: «the dinner-table 
and the ball-room will take every flower 
I have.” 

«And I shall not have my darling 
Christmas roses to wear,” Florence said, 
very dolefully. «At every Christmas-day 
party ever since I was a little child I 
have worn Christmas roses: this year I 
shall not have any.” ; 

“ You prefer them to any other flower 
for that day ?” Bertie asked. 

“Yes, I do for that day: I love them 
for themselves and from association.” 

“If Florence knew what suited her 
dusky face best,” Lady Haughton said, 
laughing, “she would wear holly or 
mountain-ash berries, would she not, — 
Miss Glynn ?” 

“I think it is more artistic to make 
her effects without resorting to violent 
contrasts,” I replied, and Bertie agreed 
with me. 

After luncheon we all disposed of our- 
selves as seemed good to us until the 
dinner-bell brought us together again. 
Bertie and I were writing an operetta to- 
gether, so this afternoon I attempted to 
score a portion of his libretto, in order 
that before I left I might let Lady 
Haughton hear what my brother could 
do in other fields than that of press- 
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‘writing. I was in the library alone for a 
time, but I was not working with a will, 
and I was not sorry when Miss Haugh- 
ton came in and asked if she might stay 
with me. 

«“ Not but what it makes me very mis- 
erable to see you working away at some- 
thing of worth, while I have been and 
am as idle as a peacock,” she said, as 
she sat herself down in a chair by the 
fire. 

« You have a book, I see. If you have 
been reading, you have not been idle,” I 
replied. 

«But I have been reading idly. I 
know this -by heart almost,” she said, 
holding up her book as she spoke, and 
I saw that it was Zhe Story of Elizabeth. 

«It’s no waste of time to read that 
subtle exposition of character again and 
again. I was right: you have not been 
idle.” 

She let the book fall into her lap, as 
she gazed thoughtfully into the fire : 

“The story that is told here could 
never be so delicate and tender, and so 
little painful to look back upon, if it were 
enacted in real life, could it ?” 

«I don’t know. That story is as real 
to meas any bit of real life I have ever 
known.” 

“So it is to me—painfully real. What 
are you doing, or what were you doing 
when I came in?” 

“Composing some words of my 
brother’s.” 

“ Read them to me.” 

I obeyed her, and read some of his 
best—some of those which seemed to 
prove him the possessor of a pure and 
chastened taste. She listened atten- 
tively, and when I had finished, she 
said : 

« Men and what they write are so dif- 

ferent, are they not? They write yards 

of evidence in support of the superiority 
of well-directed mind over well-favored 
matter, and then they fall in love with 
the fairest face they can find, no matter 
whether it belongs to a fool or not.” 

“Your strictures apply to some men, 
certainly.” 

“To all nearly—to one whom we both 
know, undoubtedly.” Then she paused, 
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and I did not like to speak. Presently 
she asked : 

“Do you think my mother ‘a great 
beauty ?” 

“Lady Haughton has been very hand- 
some.” 

«She has been very beautiful—she is 
very handsome still: her second summer 
is much finer than my first,” the girl 
said, sadly. Then she went away from 
me without farther word, and I knew 
what it all meant, and why she was so 
fond of reading Zhe Story of Elizabeth. 

The dinner-party was large that night. 
Still, Bertie, though he was not ordered 
to do himself the honor of taking in our 
hostess, sat on her left hand, and I re- 
marked that Florence sedulously ab- 
stained from looking toward that end of 
the table. In the evening she kept near 
to me and away from Mrs. Morley, who 
kept perfectly quiet, with her eyes shut, 
until the gentlemen came into the room. 
On their entrance she roused up and 
came over to the piano, at which I was 
about to sing. 

When I had finished my first song, 
and had acknowledged the well-modu- 
lated applause which is bestowed upon 
artists in drawing-rooms where art is at 
a discount, Mrs. Morley stepped forward 
and exclaimed : 

“TI know now where I have seen you, 
Miss Glynn. Do you remember singing 
that song in July?” She asked it with 
a brilliant, malicious little smile, and I 
answered at once: 

«I remember it perfectly well: I sang 
it at a concert at St. James’ Hall ;” and 
when I said that I saw some of the 
county people, who had never moved 
off their own domains since the hour 
of their birth, exchange as intelligent 
glances. as they were capable of giving, 
and felt rather than heard them murmur, 
« Professional.” “On this hint I spake ;” 
and as my subject was dear to me and 
highly honorable in the estimation of all 
those whose opinions have any weight 
in the world of culture in which I had 
lived, I certainly spoke without halting. 
I laughed at that rapturous sense of art 
which permits the mediocre, moneyed 
many to run rabid after a fine painting, 
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a piece of writing or music, provided 
their taste for it has been endorsed by 
some accepted mysterious critical au- 
thority, or by the autocratic judgment 
of that “many-headed monster thing,” 
the public. I laughed at the insincerity 
and feebleness of taste which permits 
this, at the same time that they either 
affect to, or do in reality, look down upon 
the creators of picture or poem or 
powerful prose. I told them how I, in 
my professional capacity, had passed 
through several strata of fashionable 
life ; and that in one or two, which, for 
all the cultivation they displayed, might 
be termed the gray granite and old red 
sandstone of society, it seemed to be re- 
garded rather as a degradation than an 
honor if one did anything with the brains 
God had given one. When I said this, 
Mrs. Morley gave a pretty little shudder, 
and said the “culmination of the defence 
of art was quite sensational.” «And we 
like sensation in real life, though we 
don’t like it in novels,” she added. And 
then the fair critic fell fiercely upon cur- 
rent literature, and exposed her own folly 
and weakness as fully as any one to 
whom she had been insolent could 
desire. 

But it was not of my own puerile 
enemies and petty annoyances I thought 
that night when I was alone in my room. 
It was of my brother, and of the girl 
he loved, and of the’ woman who loved 
him; for now I felt sure that it was love, 
and not prudence, which caused Lady 
Haughton so sedulously to keep her 
guest away from her child. And Bertie 
was unconscious of it! There was the 
danger. Bertie was unconscious of this 
fell foe to his love for the daughter 
which he had to deal with in the love of 
the mother. 

I was powerless, perfectly powerless, 
for I dared not attempt to open his eyes. 
Lady Haughton was still, as Florence 
said, very handsome; and if Bertie 
found that her admiration for him was 
open and undisguised to the extent of 
my finding it out, what harm might not 
ensue, for men are very vain! I pitied 
Florence, but I could not help her. My 
brother Bertie must rectify Lady Haugh- 
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ton’s mistake respecting him (if it was 
a mistake) unassisted. 

But thoygh I could not openly help 
Florence or explain to Bertie, it occurred 
to me that I might covertly aid them. 
Miss Haughton had expressed a wish 
to sing one of my songs. I determined 
that I would teach her one thoroughly 
by Christmas-day. I would teach her 
how to give out the full power of that 
wonderful voice of hers in such a way 
as should surprise Bertie into a speedy 
surrender of that butterfly bachelor lib- 
erty of his which men may come to prize 
too highly. 

Accordingly the following day, being 
alone with Miss Haughton, I offered to 
commence my instructions at once. She 
eagerly assented, and practised the song 
I gave her so assiduously that by Christ- 
mas-day she could sing it like a siren. 

“Leave it on the piano and sing it at 

night: it will be a treat to my brother,” 
I said to her on the morning of that day. 
«He wrote the words, but he does not 
‘know I have composed them;” and 
Florence agreed to do this gladly. 
* I must mention that on Christmas-eve 
Bertie had declared that urgent business 
demanded his presence in London. He 
came back to Haughton House late at 
night; and Lady Haughton, in an ap- 
parently unpremeditated burst of frank 
friendliness, proposed that we should 
all go into the hall to greet the traveler. 
When we went out, I saw that Bertie 
held in his hand one of those long tin 
boxes that speak of Covent Garden, and 
then I knew that his “urgent business” 
had been to procure flowers for—whom? 
It was impossible to say. That Lady 
Haughton thought so too I felt quite 
sure, for her handsome face glowed with 
a pleased consciousness, that had the 
effect of making poor Florence feel 
heart-sick and sore disquieted. 

My little plot—my harmless, well- 
meaning little plot for Bertie being sur- 
prised by sweet strains from Florence— 
was marred the following day. We all 
chanced to be in the drawing-room just 
before the hour of dressing for dinner 
arrived. It was getting too dark for 
work or reading: it was not worth while 
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to have lamps lighted. Somebody sug- 
gested my singing, and I sang a couple 
of verses, and then rose up hastily, beg- 
ging some one—Miss Haughton ?—to 
succeed me. Before Florence could re- 
fuse or comply, her mother had seated 
herself at the piano, and was saying, 
« Mr. Glynn, make the fire-blaze fall on 
this,” placing an open song before her 
as she spoke. He obeyed her, and then 
she looked around and beckoned him 
nearer with an inclination of her head. 
When he came up, I heard her say: 

«I hope, whatever the others think, 
that you will not think me very foolish 
for singing this ;” and then she sang the 
following words, with a great deal too 
much feeling and no inconsiderable exe- 
cution ; and I listened to her with hardly 
subdued wrath, for it was the song I had 
taught to Miss Haughton. The mother 
had stolen a march on her daughter : 

“Can we bear it? Tell me, dearest-— 

Can we parted still live on— 

You to whom my heart is nearest, 
Even though your love is gone? 

Lord of all the love I cherish, 
Reigning on through life and youth, 

Such affection ne’er can perish : 
Love is lord of all in truth. 


“Still, while roses bloom on gayly, 

Each bright summer day in June— 

Still, while song-birds sing on daily 
To the everlasting tune— 

Still on you my love will centre, 
Careless that, whate’er befall ; 

Lighter thoughts can never enter : 
With me Love is lord of all.” 


She wound up amidst a burst of ap- 
plause, and Bertie’s voice was the loud- 
est in the hymn of praise. He declared 
that he hardly recognized his own words, 
they were so well set and so exquisitely 
sung, and he looked pleadingly at Flor- 
ence to endorse his opinion. But Flor- 
ence would not return his look. «It is 
time to dress,” she said shortly to us, 
going out of the room. Soon after this 
Lady Haughton rose to go, but paused 
to utter a few regrets to Bertie and me 
about not having provided herself with 
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a bouquet for the ball that night. «I 
gould not refuse a request made to me 
by any one who gave me flowers to- 
night,” she said, looking amorously at 
Bertie; and I called her an “odious, 
intriguing old woman” in my heart, and 
“ wondered if she knew that a man might 
not marry his grandmother ;” while as 
for Bertie, I had no longer any patience 
with him, and I felt that when he gave 
the contents of the tin box to Lady 
Haughton I should tell him I was tired 
of the hospitalities of Haughton House. 

However, I was not constrained to 
deal such hard measure to myself; for 
when Miss Haughton and I came waft- 
ing down stairs in the midst of our tulle 
dresses, in the wake of gorgeously- 
bedight Lady Haughton, Bertie was 
standing in the hall with a bouquet of 
Christmas roses in his hand. Lady 
Haughton extended her jeweled fingers 
for them, but he told her, «“No—no 
one but himself must give them to her 
daughter.” 

There is very little more to be said. 
Miss Haughton wore her flowers, and 
looked so pleased with them that Bertie 
“ went over” utterly, as he called it, that 
night. The next day Lady Haughton 
was called upon to experience what she 
angrily declared to be the severest pang 
a parent can feel—namely, having her 
consent to her daughter’s marriage 
asked. Her consent she was obliged to 
give, but the ceremony which took place 
a few months later lacked the saving 
grace of her presence. She says that 
she cannot bear to meet Bertie, because 
he has induced her daughter to marry 
beneath her. And though we know this 
statement to be transparently false to 
everybody, still we all (Florence in- 
cluded) are glad to accept it as a reason 
why Lady Haughton thought more 
hardly than she had done before of Ber- 
tie from the moment he gave her daugh- 
ter the Christmas roses. 
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I HAVE brought them here while the daylight lingers, 
These well-worn packets, to read them through: 
I have tied them up with my wrinkled fingers 
In three bright ribbons—red, white and blue. 
When the hills are bathed in a solemn splendor, 
I love, with the daylight fading fast, 
To bask in the dreamlight, soft and tender, 
That gilds my life from the happy past. 


They are sitting all in the porch out yonder— 
I see them plainly—my striplings three: 
With eyes that are softer, I think, and fonder, 
They turn in the sunlight to gaze on me: 
My youngest with sweetest of all fair faces, 
With his laughing eyes and his clustered hair ; 
His brother, so full of all manly graces, 
And the eldest, with stern, determined air. 


One moment: the idle dream is shattered, 
And I breathe once more in the common day; 

For I know that my children’s graves are scattered 
In lonely places and far away. 

Two sailed with Morris—the still, deep water 

_ Lies o’er the brave ones sleeping there, 

Who fought and fell on that day of slaughter: 

One lies—my youngest—I know not where. 


He died in battle—some lonely hollow, 
Some rocky cleft in the mountain wall: 
Ever he pressed where none might follow: 
No eye hath witnessed my darling’s fall. 
He may be laid in his peaceful slumbers 
Where the spring’s sweet flowers have early bloom, 
Where the soft south wind breathes ‘in vernal numbers 
Over a lone grave marked—« Unknown.” 


Pale I stood in the pealing thunder, 
Loud cheer of victor and boom of gun: 
Though my heart was ready to burst asunder, 
Still my soul was glad for the battle won. 
The years have proved me with wintry weather, 
Yet I still rejoice in the nation’s joy ; 
We have mourned for our slaughtered sons together, 
And her gold rings clearer for such alloy. 


All the air is vocal with woodland voices 
And the happy echoes of coming spring: 

The new-fledged bird in his strength rejoices 
As he soars aloft on his downy wing: 
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So I miss my darlings, and nothing better 
To cheer my spirit I find than this— 

To read and ponder each well-worn letter, 
With here a tear dropped, and there a kiss. 


Not such were the visions my fancy painted 
Of worldly glories; but let them go! 

Ere their youthful fervor had flagged or fainted, 
The Master called them—’twas better so! 

Yet my cross is heavy, my loss is bitter— 
Such truth and honor, such worth as theirs ! 

Such treasures lavished—they seem the fitter 
To crown with glory these old, gray hairs. 


The sun has set in a purple glory; | 
The shadows deepen adown the hill, 
As I think on my darlings’ mournful story, 

Yet patient wait on the Lord’s sweet will. 
Not in darksome ways do I grope and wander, 
For my lamp is burning with steady ray: 
While the Bridegroom tarries I deeply ponder 
His solemn warning to “watch and pray.” 


Night’s holy calm o’er the world is spreading, 
And the moon peers forth like a timid maid, 
A silver flood o’er the landscape shedding : 
One star follows her, half afraid. 
Each brighter tint from the sky is banished, 
And the flowerets bathe in the falling dew ; 
The red has faded, the white has vanished ; 
But over all hangs the spangled blue! 
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established reputation in literature, while 
others are yet destined to be famous ; 
and in such numbers that we are em- 
barrassed, not by the lack of acceptable 
articles, but by the abundance of ac- 


HE commencement of a second vol- 

ume, while it reminds us that this 
Magazine has passed the perilous and 
anxious period of infancy, also affords a 
suitable opportunity for the expression 
of our thanks for the quite unexpected 
favor with which the enterprise has been 
received, as well by the public as the 
critics. We are well aware that the un- 
looked-for success of Lzppincott’s Mag- 
azine is due to the hearty co-operation 
of its numerous contributors, who have 
come forward from all parts of the 
United States, many of them being of 


cepted ones. The crowded condition 
of the Editor’s drawer causes a delay in 
printing their papers, for which we are 
obliged to ask the kind indulgence of 
our correspondents, assuring them as we 
do that an endeavor is made to mete out 
impartial justice by acting on the motto 
—First come, first served. 

The ensuing six months will be a 
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period of intense political excitement, not 
very favorable to the calm pursuits of 
literature ; but it is believed that the 
occurrence of a presidential election 
affords no just reason for departing from 
the rule originally laid down by the pub- 
lishers, that party politics should be ex- 
cluded from the Magazine. Believing, 
however, that the honor and prosperity 
of the country are bound up in the 
maintenance of good faith to the national 
creditor, and in a gradual return to 
specie payments, we shall not hesitate 
in the future, as we have not in the past, 
to lend whatever weight the Magazine 
may possess to the cause of sound 
financial doctrine. We stand equally 
ready to advocate any measures of pub- 
lic policy—such, for example, as Mr. 
Jenckes’ « Civil Service Bill” —which are 
urged, not as temporary expedients, nor 
to promote partisan interest, but with a 
view to place the government in the hands 
of skillful and honest men, and thus to 
renew the health and life of the re- 
public. 


That long-established and now resus- 
citated Southern monthly, De Bow’s 
Review, has passed by the death of its 
founder into the editorial control of Mr. 
Wm. M. Burwell, and will be published 
in future at New Orleans. In his inau- 
gural address the editor says: “We are 
satisfied that the South can best work 
out its temporal salvation under the 
Union. . . . It is the paramount duty 
of every Southern man to work silently, 
resolutely, honorably for the social and 
industrial reconstruction of the South. . . 
The Review will be the agent and advo- 
cate of education, agriculture, foreign 
and domestic commerce, the mechanic 
arts and immigration.” 

In an article on cotton in the March 
number, Mr. Wm. Evelyn says: “In 
my opinion, cotton can never again be 
raised in the South with profit... . It 
is more than probable that ‘planting’ in 
the South is over, and that planters will 
now become farmers ; also, that cotton 
will be chiefly raised in small quantities 
by negroes and poor whites.” It is 


questionable whether the cultivation of 
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grain and the raising of stock will not 
be quite as profitable to the Southern 
States as devotion to a single staple; 
and there is no doubt that, with the in- 
troduction of manufactures, prosperity 
will return to that portion of the Union. 

The writers in De Bow’s Review seem 
generally to look to immigration for the 
restoration of value to Southern lands, 
and it is gratifying to learn that they are 
not likely to be disappointed. It is a 
fact that the most desirable lands in the 
West are appropriated, and, in some sec- 
tions, are wearing out. «Already numbers 
of substantial farmers from Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Ohio are sell- 
ing out their farms and moving into the 
richer lands and better climate of Louis- 
iana.” The same process is going on, 
as we learn from other sources, in Ar- 
kansas, Virginia and Maryland, and to 
such an extent that in some counties of 
Virginia and Arkansas the Commissioner 
of Agriculture reports the price of land 
higher than in 1860. A gentleman who 
has recently traveled extensively over 
Virginia informs us that in his opinion 
the average price of land throughout that 
State is higher than it was before the war. 
This is especially the case in the great 
Valley of Virginia, where Pennsylvania 
farmers are buying land, and at Norfolk 
and its vicinity, where quite a speculation 
in real estate is in progress. In West 
Virginia the increase in the value of 
lands is about thirty-two per cent. 

We hear of several farmers in Bucks 
county in this State who have sold out 
their land at high prices, and bought 
farms on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. 

Some capitalists are already engaged 
in developing the mineral wealth of Ten- 
nessee, and others are inquiring for lo- 
calities that will afford them a good in- 
vestment. The mild climate of that 
State and its productive soil, the latter 
to be obtained at reasonable rates, have 
proved attractive to many Northern farm- 
ers. A brief reference to Mr. Herman 
Bokum’s Hand-book of Tennessee at the 
Farmers’ Club in the city of New York, 
and a notice of it in one of the papers, 


caused considerable inquiry ; and we are 
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informed by the author that one copy 
of his work has been the means of send- 
ing thirty families into the State of Ten- 
nessee ; also that emigrants are directing 
their steps thither from no less than four- 
teen of the Northern States. The way 
is also opening for European settlers. 
Captain Pliimacher, representing two 
respectable Swiss societies, is now en- 
gaged in an examination of Middle Ten- 
nessee. If certain facilities which he 
deems necessary are extended to him, 
he may be the means of settling thou- 
sands of German and Swiss families in 
Tennessee. The liberal policy pursued 
by that State with regard to its railroads 
has been greatly conducive to these pro- 
gressive movements. Beds of minerals 
which till lately have been useless have 
now acquired considerable importance, 


- and lands which have lain idle are being 


converted into productive fields. These 
changes for the better are mainly in 
East Tennessee and a portion of Middle 
Tennessee, whose staple productions are 
wheat and corn: in the Western portion 
of that large State, society is still some- 
what disorganized, and it is said that 
some persons are leaving Memphis and 
its vicinity for the Far West. 

«Returns from Kentucky,” says the 
Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “show an average increase of about 
ten per cent. in the value of farm-lands 
over the estimates under the census of 
1860.” 

In Texas it appears, from the Zeras 
Almanac for 1868, that eight cotton fac- 
tories have recently been erected and 
are in full operation, while others are pro- 
jected. The publishers of the A/manac 
call attention to that portion of it which 
relates to the railroads of Texas, the 
information in which «will be of im- 


_mense value,” they say, “to those seek- 


ing future homes in our State ;” and 
they promise to deal liberally with those 
«ordering large quantities, to aid in pro- 
moting immigration to Texas.” The 
average decline since 1860 in the value 
of farm-lands in Texas is from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent.; but Washington, 
Hays and Coryell counties report an 
increase of five to ten per cent. 


In Mississippi the planters are putting 

their lands into joint-stock. companies, 
with a view of retailing them-out to 
actual settlers. 

The accounts from the Gulf States 
are not so cheering, the price of land 
being much depressed, and some emigra- 
tion taking place of the white inhabitants 
to Virginia and elsewhere ; but on the 
whole there seems reason to believe that 
time and peace are effecting a healing 
work at the South, and that, sooner than 
might have been supposed, the former 
prosperity of that section, in whose wel- 
fare the interests of the whole country 
are bound up, will be restored. 


We hear many and loud complaints 
of the degeneracy of the modern Stage. 
Old play-goers sigh and shake their 
heads, remembering the days of Ed- 
mund Kean and of the elder Booth; 
and the lovers of the Opera scoff at Of- 
fenbach and pine for the grandeurs of 
Mozart and Meyerbeer. Meanwhile, ad- 
miring crowds gaze upon the glittering 
splendors of the White Fawn, and mirth- 
fully applaud the jovial strains of Za 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. It ap- 
pears to us that the indignant and dis- 
gusted lovers of high art commit a grave 
fault in underrating the intrinsic merits 
of the performances which they decry 
and which the public applaud. The 
Stage has never seen a more gorgeous 
or more tastefully arranged spectacle 
than that of Mr. Boucicault, and in 
the scene where Bonfanti (most grace- 
ful and most modest of danseuses) 
pursues her shadow in the moonlight, 
its beauty absolutely becomes poetical. 
Granted that the dialogue is pointless 
and the play ill-constructed: when did 
the Delight of the Eyes ever appeal to 
the intellect ? 

And what shall we say of the sister 
sensation of the hour, the mirthful operas 
of Offenbach? Surely such joyous music, 
such laughter-provoking incidents, such 
inimitable comic acting, never before 
amused and enchanted an audience. 
And why should not the sovereign pub- 
lic enjoy an hour of merriment as well 


as the other potentates of the earth? 
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Que voulez vous, messieurs? le Roi 
S'amuse. Heaven forbid that we should 
be condemned to an eternity of ballets 
and burlesques! None will deny that 
Shakespeare and Beethoven are supe- 
rior to Boucicault and Offenbach. But 
_ because the cedars of Lebanon are glo- 
rious, shall there be no more buttercups 
and tulips? Because Fidelio is sublime 
and Hamlet immortal, shall Offenbach 
lay down his baton and Bonfanti dance 
no more? Why should we wish to put 
an end to the brief existence of these 
gay butterflies of the dramatic world? 
They are but ephemera—their existence 
is but fora day. Yesterday they were 
not, and to-morrow they shall be no 
more. Let us, therefore, admire their 
gilded wings and graceful evolutions, se- 
cure in the thought that they shall pass 
away, but that the truly great in Art 
shall endure for ever. 

And even in these degenerate days, 
the temple of the nobler Drama is far 
from being deserted. Mrs. Kemble from 
her reading-desk looks down upon a sea 
of upturned faces, and sways the throng 
to laughter or to tears by the magic of 
her voice ; Ristori and Janauschek will 
return home laden with gold and laurels ; 
and even as we write the world’s great- 
est living actor is enchanting crowded 
audiences with his matchless persona- 
tions of Shakespeare’s greatest creations. 
The public taste is not wholly vitiated 
while admiring thousands throng to ap- 
plaud the Macbeth, the Iago, the Ham- 
let of Edwin Booth. 

Apropos of Booth, a fair correspond- 
ent draws the following striking parallel 
between his acting and that of Rachel: 


In the words of Jean Ingelow’s Sand 
Martins, “Gossip, how wags the world?” 
And will you permit me to say a few words 
anent theatrical matters? Not many words, 
nor so drawled out as to tire your patience, 
but spoken trippingly on the tongue. 

I believe that it has never before been re- 
marked how near akin the genius of Edwin 
Booth is to that of Rachel. Both excelled in 
reproducing the darker shades of human na- 
ture, moving us to terror as well as to tears. 
There is also considerable resemblance be- 
tween them: not in mere likeness of feature 
or identity of expression, but in physique, in 
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movement, and in the general effect of the 
whole figure. The dusky eyes, the classic 
features, the slender, supple form and gliding 
grace of the great French tragedienne are 
reproduced in the scarcely less great Ameri- 
can actor. The awful death-scene of Sir 
Giles Overreach rivals in intensity and truth- 
fulness to nature the death of the poisoned 
and delirious Adrienne Lecouvreur. And as 
we write two scenes rise before us, alike in 
their perfection, their power and their silence, 
and in each a great dramatic artist, without 
words and almost without a gesture, reigns 
triumphant over the tragic passion of the hour. 

In one we behold an antique apartment, 
furnished in that stiff and meagre style which 
speaks to the French mind of the domestic 
life of classic Rome. Two men stand in the 
foreground, one relating, and the other hear- 
ing, how the Horatii have met the Curatii, 
and how the last surviving Horatius has 
slain the Curatii one by one. Who listens 
to the monotonous cadences of Corneille’s 
verse—who looks at the speakers as the long 
narration goes wearily on? All thoughts, all 
eyes are centred on the white-robed figure 
that listens, pale, breathless, despairing, to 
the story of the combat between her brother 
and her lover. At last the fatal words that 
tell of her lover’s death are spoken, and she 
falls, voiceless, senseless in a death-like 
swoon. One slender arm drops powerless 
over the arm of the chair in which she sinks. 
There, prostrate, motionless, the exquisite 
features fixed in their expression of anguish, 
she lies, beautiful and agonized as a statue 
of Despair. As life comes back, the droop- 
ing hand is first thrilled with the pulse of re- 
turning animation, the fingers quiver, then 
the arm trembles and sways slowly to and fro, 
and finally the whole form is convulsed with 
the throes of reviving vitality. At last she 
rises, awful in her anguish and her despair, 
to weep, to rave, and to die by her brother’s 
hand, the fury of a prophetess possessing her 
form and a curse against Rome upon her lips. 

Over that picture let us drawa veil. It 
belongs, alas! to the Past, and our bodily 
eyes shall behold it no more. Close Les 
Horaces—Camille is dead, and who shall bid 
her rise and live again? Let us rather take 
down our Shakespeare, and, turning to the 
last scene in Ofhello, let Memory retrace for 
us a picture whose hues are yet bright with 
the sunshine of the Present. 

The last moments of Othello’s tortured 
life are fast drawing to a close, and Iago, 
wounded unto death, has ground his teeth 
together and will henceforth speak no word, 
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He is mortally hurt—the sword of Othello 
has struck home, and it is his life-blood that 
he presses back with such convulsive yet per- 
sistent effort. But he will not die. The 
mighty will, the untamed spirit of that evil 
and powerful nature refuses to give his bro- 
ken-hearted victim the last miserable satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his stroke has done its 
work, and that even thus poorly Desdemona 
is avenged. And so he Stands there, erect, 
haughty, defiant—and dying. Now and then 
the anguish and the weakness of failing na- 
ture betray themselves in the glazing eye, the 
swaying form, the drooping head; but the 
unconquered spirit reasserts itself, and Iago 
once more confronts his foes, still scornful 
and still invincible. And at the last, when 
with slow, measured step and smile of fiend- 
ish triumph, he passes beyond our sight, so 
evident is it that the. mists of death have 
already closed around him that we listen in- 
voluntarily to hear him fall lifeless as the 
door is closed upon his departing form. 

We turn from the fallen curtain and the 
lowered lights, rejoicing in the thought that 
this master of his art still dwells among us, 
and that the Future shall revive for us the~ 
magic that has in the present hour so en- 
thralled our souls, Well is it for the cause 
of the nobler Drama that the mantle of Ed- 
mund Kean now rests on the shoulders of 
Edwin Booth. 


Thanks! Gossip, and pray call again. 


We are indebted to George Otis Hol- 
brooke, Esq., for the following admirable 
translation from Anacreon: 


\ "Arpeldas. 


I fain would tune the chord 

To praise Mycenz’s lord, 

And how his mighty sword 

Laid heaps of Phrygian slain 

Upon the Trojan plain: 

'_I strive to raise the strain 

To tell the Tyrian chief’s renown 

Who built the mighty Theban town 
By Dirce’s sacred grove ; 

But evermore my lyre, 

With trembling, sweet desire, 

Upon its throbbing wire 
Re-echoes songs of love. 


Resolved to change the lay, 

I threw, the other day, 

My plectrum far away, 

And altered every string : 

Full loudly would I sing 

Of many an ancient king, 

And how Alcides, strong and bold, 

Was raised from earth, in days of old, 
To dwell with gods above ; 
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But evermore my lyre, 
With trembling, sweet desire, 
Upon its throbbing wire 
Re-echoed songs of love. 
Of haughty lord and dame, 
Of bloody fields of fame, 
Of those, who, for a name, 
Their peace and honor sell, 
I can fo longer tell : 
Yeh all, farewell ! 
The clash of armor I'll forget, 
And with each moment’s fancy let 
My listless fingers rove ; 
And evermore my lyre 
With trembling, sweet desire, 
Upon its throbbing wire 
Shall echo songs of love ! 

The translation by a miss in her teens 
of «Never mind” into Famais esprit is 
matched by a version which is now 
amusing the undergraduates of a Uni- 
versity not a hundred miles from Chest- 
nut street, of the title of a popular song. 
The Latin translation is as follows: Qua" 
crudus enim lectus, albus et spiravit. 
Our classical readers might puzzle over 
the above for a long time without dis- 
covering that it means, “ Hurrah for the 


Red, White and Blue !” 


The following is given to us as the 
latest joke from Boston: Dr. Holmes 
of that city having been called upon and 
considerably bored by a gentleman who 
had devoted himself to lecturing in New 
England without much ability for doing 
so, inquired, «What are you about at 
this particular time?” The answer was, 
“ Lecturing, as usual. I hold forth this 
evening at Roxbury.4 The Professor, 
clapping his hands together, exclaimed, 
“I am glad of it. I never liked those 
Roxbury people !” 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. pro- 
pose to publish, in two volumes (price 
$5), So soon as a sufficient number of 
subscriptions are obtained to warrant the 
undertaking, “4 Series of Letters from 
London, written during the years 1856, 
°58, 59 and ’60, by George Mifflin 
Dallas, then Minister of the United 
States at the British Court.” These 
letters have been highly enjoyed by 
those who have seen them in manu- 
script, and Mr. Cass used to liken them 
to those of Horace Walpole, the prince 
of letter-writers. 
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The Financial Economy of the United States 
Illustrated, and some of the Causes which 
Retard the Progress of California Demon- 
strated. By John Alexander Ferris, A. M. 
San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. 12mo. 


Pp. 356. 


In the present ominous and embarrassing 
condition of the national finances, it is the 
duty of every man who understands the sub- 
ject to speak out; and all lovers of their 
country are ready to welcome any book which 
discusses the situation from an intelligent and 
patriotic point of view. It is at a peculiarly 
critical juncture that the voice of a trumpet 
which gives no uncertain sound is heard from 
California. Mr. Ferris looks at the subject 
of currency, the National banks, legal tenders 
and the resumption of specie payments from 
the point of view of a citizen of that State 
whose staple product is gold; and we have 
reason to believe he speaks the sentiments 
of nearly all the thinking men of the Pacific 
coast. His book has therefore a certain im- 
portance independent of its arguments and 
reasonings. 

The experience of California has been pe- 
culiar. She was admitted into the Union 
with a constitution which prohibited banks 
of issue ; and paper-money, with its liability 
to panics, revulsions, suspensions and failures, 
had never circulated either in California, 
Oregon or Nevada when Congress passed the 
Legal Tender act. At the meeting of the 
California Legislature in November, 1862, 
resolutions were introduced requesting Con- 
gress to except California from the operation 
of that law. But, foreseeing that any action 
on the part of Congress would be too slow, 
the Legislature solved the difficulty by the 
passage of the Specific Contract law, which 
obliges debts to be paid in the currency in 
which they were contracted. In accordance 
with that law, it is usual in written contracts 
in California and the neighboring States to 
insert after the word dollars, the words “in 
California currency, named gold,” or “in Ne- 
vada currency, named gold,” as the case may 
be ; and however a contract or a promissory 
note may be worded, the State law compels 
the courts to give judgment for such form of 
currency as the contracting parties have 
agreed upon, and provides that execution 
shall issue for such form of currency, and 
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that the sheriff shall sell property or collect 
the execution in such form of currency. 

“Tt is plain,” says Mr. Ferris, “that the 
law is not unconstitutional in coercing gold 
payments. While gold coin remains a legal 
tender by the supreme law, it is obvious that 
every citizen has the right to receive it and 
pay it, to contract for it and insist upon its 
payment. Any State or Federal legislation 
conflicting with this is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but tyrannous and obnoxious in the 
extreme.” Moreover, as the author forcibly 
argues, since the Constitution of the United 
States will not allow any State law to impair 
the obligation of contracts, it follows that any 
currency which the parties themselves agree 
upon is constitutional, and its payment may 
be properly and legally enforced by State law. 
There does not seem to be any good reason. 
why a law similar to that of California may 
not be passed by other States ; or, what would 
be still better, why the General Government 
itself should not make such a statute. In- 
deed, an agitation is now on foot in New 
York for the purpose of urging such a mea- 
sure upon Congress. 

Even in the absence of a Specific Contract 
law, Judge Johnson at Erie recently rendered 
a decision that the holder of a certificate of 
deposit payable in gold was entitled to re- 
cover the market value of the gold; and in 
the Court of Common Pleas at Baltimore the 
judge maintained the right of a lessor to 
whom rent was payable in golden guineas to 
demand gold. To a plain man it would seem 
as if law ought to sustain and enforce con- 
tracts, not furnish the means of evading 
them; otherwise the question which Power 
the actor used to put with inimitable drollery, 
“ What has Law to do with justice?” would 
be a pertinent one. Serious doubts are felt 
as to the constitutionality of the Legal Ten- 
der act itself, and the question is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it must sooner or later be decided. 
Few men can be found to defend it, save on 
the ground of necessity. If that ground were 
tenable, it would be impregnable, for self- 
preservation is the first law as well of gov- 
ernments as of individuals, But when the 
necessity no longer exists, the excuse no longer 
exists. 

It may be questioned, however, whether a 
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necessity for enacting the Legal Tender act 
did exist. It is easy to see now that at the 
outbreak of the war the finances were mis- 
managed. The war commenced in April, 
1861. Congress was called together in July 
of the same year. There were three months 
during which a comprehensive scheme of 
finance might have been decided on by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon whom, in the 
first instance, the responsibility rested. It 
was his business to devise such a plan of 
national finance that, whether the war lasted 
ninety days or nine years, the government 
should be able to pay its way. The Consti- 
tution, while it gave the General Government 
no authority to make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender, and while it expressly 
prohibited the separate States from doing so, 
gave Congress unlimited power to lay taxes 
and provide for the common defence. Why 
was this power not used? Why were not 
taxes laid at once? Because the Secretary 
of the Treasury did not call forthem. Com- 
mon sense dictates that the only sound basis 
of national finance is taxation. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should have demanded 
from Congress a tax of a dollar a gallon on 
whisky, an income tax and stamp duties ; and 
if not granted, he should have resigned. 
When all were making sacrifices gladly for 
the republic, Congress should have called 
upon the banks to give up their currency and 
allow its place to be supplied by a Govern- 
ment issue receivable for taxes, but not a 
legal tender between man and man—such a 
currency, in fact, as we now have in the Na- 
tional bank-notes. The country would have 
sustained Congress in taxing bank issues out 
of existence, supplying their place with Trea- 
sury notes, which would have stood at or 
near the par of gold, and in laying such ex- 
cise duties as were deemed the wisest under 
the circumstances. Instead of that, the war 
was carried on for two or three years almost 
wholly by paper money—a ruinous policy 
which has swelled the national debt to dou- 
ble what it otherwise would have been. 

But it is too late now—what is done is done. 
It is a question of the future; of preserving 
the honor of the country ; of letting the poor 
man hear the jingle of gold in his pocket 
once more before he dies ; of replacing a rot- 
ten currency by a sound one ; and of putting 
the national finances on such a footing that 
if needs be the United States of America 
can engage in war with a foreign power. The 
solution of these questions Mr. Ferris finds 
in the following scheme for a gradual return 
to specie payments: “The power being in 
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Congress to amend the act creating the Na- 
tional banks, let that power be exercised in 
the following manner: First, the coupons of 
interest attached to the bonds which are 
pledged to the Government for the security of 
the redemption of the bills will amount, upon 
$300,000,000, the sum allowed to be issued 
of currency by the National banks, to $18,- 
000,000 annually. These couponsare largely 
of the Five-twenty bonds, and are payable in 
gold coin. Here, then, is a basis of $18,000,000 
a year to operate upon, to lift the banks out 
of the slough of despondency into which 
this credit-money system has plunged them. 
These eighteen millions of dollars yearly 
should be used by the Government, and the 
Treasury Department should have the author- 
ity to carry out the necessary arrangements 
to perfect the scheme in the following man- 
ner: The gold should not be paid by the 
Treasury upon these coupons, but should be 
retained in the Treasury for the uses and pur- 
poses as follows: Allowing that the coupons 
are due for one year in gold coin to the banks 
which have pledged them, and the Treasury 
has the power to pay the coupons, instead of 
paying the coin I should have a new emission 
of gold bills to the amount of the coupons 
due, and let these gold bills be secured by 
the gold in the Treasury which is collected 
and ready for their payment. Then for one 
year’s coupons— $18,000,000 —the United 
States would be ready to issue to the banks 
$18,000,000 of a currency of gold bills. But 
as fast as the Treasury issued these new gold 
bills, it should be obligatory upon the banks 
to return an equal amount of the old circula- 
tion previously issued, which was secured 
upon the National bonds ; and as fast as the 
old circulation was called in by this process it 
should be canceled, and the bonds pledged 
for its redemption should be returned to the 
bank which hypothecated them as security. 
In this manner $18,000,000 a year should be 
withdrawn from circulation of the old issue, 
which was secured by the Government bonds, 
and $18,000,000 of new circulation of gold 
bills, secured upon gold coin in the Treasury 
of the United States, dollar for dollar, would 
be substituted for such issue.” 

This plan resembles somewhat that pro- 
posed in former years by Mr. James Gallatin, 
and recently embodied in a bill proposed in 
Congress by Senator Morrill. The latter 
proposes to require the National banks to ac- 
cumulate the gold interest received on the 
Five-twenties, instead of selling it. Mr. Fer- 
ris’ suggestion is an improvement, in that, if 
adopted, the gold will remain in the Treasury, 
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the banks receiving gold notes for it and re- 
tiring their own issues to a like amount. The 
volume of paper money will not be reduced, 
neither the banks nor the people will be op- 
pressed ; and yet, by the application of the 
debt of the Government in the interest-cou- 
pons, specie payments may be restored, grad- 
ually but surely, on asound basis. Of course 
. this plan involves the ultimate extinguish- 
ment of the National bank currency ; but it 
is questionable whether this is not a sacrifice 
which the stockholders of those institutions 
. should prepare themselves to make, in view 
of the burdens pressing on the rest of the 
community. If they do not feel like making 
this sacrifice, then let them use their power- 
ful influence in support of Mr. McCulloch’s 
policy of a contraction of the legal-tender 
notes. One thing or the other, gentlemen ! 

With all the faults of past legislation, the 
law creating the National banks was a good 
one, and the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury—now Chief Justice—to whom we 
are indebted for it, deserves great praise for 
suggesting it in the first place, and then for 
carrying it into successful execution. It is 
believed that his policy was to withdraw the 
legal-tender greenbacks nearly or quite pari 
passu with the issue of the National bank 
notes, so as to preserve the equilibrium of 
the currency at near the specie standard. He 
found himself powerless to carry out this 
policy, but it was, at least, to use Mr. Ferris’ 
words, “a bludgeon in the hands of the 
Government to break down the old system 
of the State banks, which were always im- 
potent to help in time of need, and yet potent 
to drive all the gold from our country to 
foreigners.” The control of the currency is 
now where it ought always to have been—in 
the hands of Congress ; and if by Mr. Ferris’ 
system or any other, the present “bills of 
credit” can be extinguished for ever, and their 
place supplied by a currency like that under 
which California is now prospering, the Na- 
tional banks will be a boon tothe people. Of 
course the change must be made gradually, 
very gradually. The country wants, above 
all things, rest and time to recuperate, and to 
develop its immense resources and allow the 
population to expand ; but we are persuaded 
that the people will not, in the long run, be 
satisfied with anything short of the money 
contemplated by the Constitution. 

In order to the restoration of a specie cur- 
rency, the Government must resume first, and 
then coerce the banks gradually into resump- 
tion. This granted, it remains to create such a 
public opinion as will give Congress the power 
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to enter upon the good work ; and accordingly 
we welcome Zhe Financial Economy of the 
United States ; and, bespeaking for it the seri- 
ous consideration of Congress and the coun- 
try at large, we close with a motto which the 
author places on his title-page: “Justice is 
an attribute of Deity and the foundation of all 
permanent prosperity : it cannot be disregard- 
ed by nations or individuals without certain 
retribution.” 


A Stellar Key to the Summer Land. By 
Andrew Jackson Davis, author of “ Na- 
ture’s Divine Revelations,” ‘“ Harmonia,” 
“ Arabula,” and other volumes on the 
“ Harmonial Philosophy.” Illustrated with 
Diagrams and Engravings of Celestial 
Scenery. Boston: William White & Co. 
12mo. pp. 210. 


Daring though the plunge was which sent 
us into this sea of bewildering terms, we 
ventured it, and now feel in that condition in 
which Douglas Jerrold is reported to have 
been after having read Sordello. “How do 
you feel?” askeda friend. “As if I had been 
standing on my head,” was his reply. 

That mental perturbation could hardly be 
greater than that caused by a faithful perusal 
of this Stellar Key: the brain-spinning could 
only be increased by one thing more, and that 
the book furnishes in its diagrams and en- 
gravings of celestial scenery. Mr. Davis 
was “impressed” to follow a scientific track 
in his demonstrations concerning the spirit 
zone; and fortunate it is for those outside the 
Spiritualistic pale, for had he been less fanci- 
ful, had he given any looser rein to his ideas, 
few people still in the flesh would have been 
able to read two consecutive pages. 

In truth, setting aside a number of long 
paragraphs quoted from Humboldt, Profes- 
sor Hamilton, and perhaps half a dozen others, 
the book is apparently prepared for those who 
have laid aside the veil of the earth and 
gained those spiritual eyes which can see 
beyond, though that beyond is still slightly 
unsettled. Few save people of high “ medi- 
umistic powers ” can be expected to translate 
the volume before us. 

In the beginning the author asserts that 
“the discovery of the law of gravitation, not- 
withstanding its far-stretching penetrations 
into the profoundest secrets and fixed opera- 
tions of the great Positive Mind, was not a 
thousandth part as important and world-lift- 
ing as was the disclosure of an inhabitable 
and really inhabited belt of solid spiritualized 
matter in the heavens, adapted to the new 
necessities of men and women and children, 
who are born on this planet, and who un- 
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failingly withdraw from it by a process called 
Death.’” 

This paragraph greets one on the first page, 
and is a sort of usher to the remaining mass 
of adjectives surrounding and adorning the 
great disclosure of this zone of spirits. 

This “world-cheering” discovery has ar- 
rived by degrees—by intuitions—the entran- 
ced poet—the generalizations of astronomers 
—demonstrated to the senses of spiritualists— 
and lastly by the “bright eyes of independ- 
ent clairvoyants,” of whom A. J. Davis must 
be chief ; for, as near as can be ascertained 
from this volume, it was he who set the seal 
of certainty upon the existence of this Sum- 
mer Land, for he. has seen it, also the six 
spheres. His knowledge is so accurate that 
he can give diagrams, sketch scenery—one 
plate being a “ View of Lake Mornia in the 
Summer Land—over which shine innumer- 
able stars, the greatest and brightest of which 
is Guptarion.” Unspiritual persons, who 
doubt that such paragraphs were ever written 
in honesty of purpose, are referred to the 
book itself. 

After a conscientious and laborious study 
of the work in question, the conclusion ar- 
rived at is, that Mr. Davis affirms there is a 
belt of solid spiritualized matter somewhere 
among or beyond the stars ; this zone is the 
residence of spirits who are material—as 
material as when on earth—with the differ- 
ence that they are refined to a degree unim- 
aginable by our grosser senses riow; that 
they require this super-refined substance for 
their habitation. 

It is with a great deal of curiosity that one 
explores these pages, in order to discover 
what this belt is made of ; but after first being 
led to think it was “sun-matter” thrown off 
by the revolutions of the sun, and cooled 
sufficiently for the purpose, one is finally dis- 
tinctly informed that “innumerable atomic 
emanations arise and continually ascend from 
the bodies of persons composing the human 
family ; not less than 800,000,000 tons per 
annum—atoms that float out into space in the 
rivers of ether, and enter into the constitu- 
tion of the Summer Land.” He adds: “Ac- 
cording to my most careful examinations of 
the physical structure of the Summer Land, 
the fertile soils and the lovely groves and 
vines and flowers which infinitely diversify 
the landscape are constituted of particles that 
were once in human bodies.” The italics are 
his. He also says that this process has been 
long known to seers. ‘But the world’s 
people want ‘facts’ of the schools for the 
foundation of their faith in the future.” 


Verily they do, and the author has not said a 
truer word. ‘ 

The reason for selecting the discarded par- 
ticles of humanity is that man is the highest 
form of what is called matter, and would, we 
suppose, speaking in an earthy sense, make 
richer soil, form more exquisite shores for the 
silvery waters of “ Mornia” to kiss, and for 
the rays of “ Guptarion” to shine upon. In 
this fair country, glowing with indescribable 
beauties, wander the “ Lythylli,” or they fly 
from orb to orb with inconceivable swiftness, 
“One celestial traveler said that he was con- 
scious of moving or floating at the rate of 
what seemed to be not more than a mile an 
hour ; another said that she was not conscious 
of any motion at all ; and yet it was asserted 
that both were flying through space millions 
of miles an hour, three times farther than 
from here to the sun, inside of one hundred 
and twenty-five minutes.” It is a satisfac- 
tion to know that the Lythylli have means 
of traveling with such pleasantness and 
celerity. 

Like all other assertions, the statement of 
Mr. Davis’ clairvoyance is disputed by some 
other writer, who asserts that the spirit zone 
is located immediately around the earth’s 
equator, and makes it only sixty degrees 
wide. This space is considered much too 
small by Mr. Davis, who brings forward his 
own pet theory—or it would be nearer truth 
to call it his assertion, for he claims to have 
seen the wonders he describes by the aid of 
the strange clairvoyant vision. There is no 
way of determining which vision is correct— 
his or that of the person who places the 
spirit belt about the equatorial line; and 
even Mr. Davis has changed his own belief 
as to the locality of this marvelous country, 
having been, according to his own confession, 
first deceived into believing that a galaxy of 
apparently infinitesimal stars was one of the 
spirit spheres. We are left in a harassing 
state of uncertainty by the thought that he 
may be mistaken this time. 

The foundation of his scientific theory— 
for he maintains the idea by philosophical 
discourses—of course must be that spirit is 
matter ; that the immortality of the soul can 
be accounted for and believed in only in con- 
nection with the belief that this eternity of 
duration is reached by constant changes— 
never twice the same, always a process of 
refinement. 

Even admitting every idea thus advanced 
under the protecting wing of exploring and 
suggestive science, the thought that human- 
ity can locate such a land of refined substance 
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is absurdly beyond even the limits of the 
most visionary philosophy. 

Notwithstanding all the imposing array of 

. scientific essays, the fact is the same—we are 
obliged to take his word for the location of 
the “Summer Land ;” and itis probable that 
the famous clairvoyant must wait still longer 
before the world’s people will receive his 
reasoning and his assertions as infallible, sur- 
rounded as these sentences are by that indes- 
cribable halo of vagueness—of something 
not only intangible, but utterly indistinct. 

To those of us not yet sublimated such 
paragraphs as the following, from the chapter 
enti*’ed “ Traveling and Society in the Sum- 
mer Land,” come necessarily with a some- 
what astounding effect: “The festive sea- 
sons in the higher societies of the Summer 
Land, from 1851 to 1855, were memorable to 
all who witnessed them or took part in their 
celestial joys. The old Greeks, Goths, Ro- 
mans, Germans and others forgot the heart- 
hatreds that existed during the feudal period 

. of knight-errantry and chivalry.” It is easy 
to be believed that such a scene would be 
memorable to those of earth’s inhabitants 
who witnessed it. 

To Mr. Davis every vision appears an in- 
controvertible fact, for that the man is honest 
is evident. His dreams led him to attempt 
the task of convincing skeptics by philoso- 
phical logic—not that he himself desired any 
farther proof than his own dreamy eyes afford- 
ed him. : 

That philosophy has failed to be his hand- 
maid, a perusal of the book will demonstrate 
duly ; to those who were already convinced 
will this array of scientific terms bring con- 
clusive evidence of the existence and loca- 
tion of that place which Spiritualists in their 
new phraseology are pleased to call the Sum- 
mer Land. 

The phrases alone used by Mr. Davis 
would bewilder a head not before fortified by 
utter belief in the miracle-power of trance 
states ; andthat even such heads are confused 

' we have some evidence to believe. 

Mr. Davis acknowledges his mistakes in 
the past, but, strangely enough, assumes there 
can be no probability of such a thing in the 
exalted state of clairvoyance to which he has 
now attained. The seer sees plainly through 

' all the spiral luminous ways which are the 

spheres of those who have left their earthly 
place. He reads, with no fear of misinter- 
pretation, the mystic hieroglyphics that 

“airy nothings” write before his eyes; but 

one of two things must inevitably come to 
pass before this spirit-prophet will be read 
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extensively or understood : either Mr. Davis 
will descend to this mundane sphere, or the 
“earth inhabitants” will experience a radical 
change, of which no premonitions are at 
present distinctly visible. 


Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of 
Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her sister, 
Charlotte Bremer. Translated from the 
Swedish by Fredr. Milow. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 439. 


Fredrika Bremer was the child of wealthy 
and “noble” parents, and was born near 
Abo, in Finland, in 1801. Her father re- 
moved shortly after her birth to Stockholm, 
where, with her sisters, she was brought up 
under the care of agoverness. The children 
rarely saw their parents, except at stated 
times in the day, when they were taken into 
the drawing-room to curtsy and say “Good- 
morning,” or “Good-evening.” Their mo- 
ther laid down three inviolable principles for 
the education of her children: They were to 
grow up in perfect ignorance of everything 
evil in the world ; they were to learn as much 
as possible ; and they were to eat as little as 
possible. Perhaps this last peculiarity in her 
bringing up accounts for the stress which the 
future novelist laid in her writings upon good 
dinners and suppers. Orit may be that her 
readers are indebted for the passages which 
treat of eating and drinking to the regular 
training in household duties which Fredrika 
and her sister went through after their con- 
firmation. They had each their week, when, 
under the superintendence of the house- 
keeper, they had to give out to the cook 
everything that was required for the various 
meals, and to see that nothing was wanting 
at table. Afterward, a clever superior cook 
was engaged from Stockholm to go to their 
father’s country-seat, and by him they were 
taught to prepare the choicest viands. “ Many 
times in my life,” says the biographer, “ have 
I gratefully acknowledged my parents’ wise 
idea, to let us learn thoroughly all that be- 
longs to the management of a house and house- 
hold. A wife, who has learned all this in her 
youth becomes quite independent of her ser- 
vants’ ignorance, and will have everything in 
her house good, but less expensive than if 
she had no experience in those matters. For 
two years the Stockholm cook stayed with,us 
at Arsta, a couple of months each time.” 

Fredrika’s literary labors began in her 
sixteenth year by the translation, out of Ger- 
man into Swedish, of a religious book for 
children. This was followed by the Sketches 
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Autobiography : “ The chief motive for having 
my little book printed was the hope of getting 
a little money to assist the poor in the coun- 
try.” The publisher gave her in advance for 
it one hundred rix-dollars. The success 
which it met with determined Miss Bremer 
to devote herself seriously to the life of an 
authoress. At the age of thirty she wrote, 
with characteristic disinterestedness: “ For 
the sake of. my sisters, more than for my own 
sake, I wish to succeed and to gain honor and 
applause. They live so much in me, and I 
have so much to thank them for, especially 
my dear Hedda, who is as good as an angel.” 

Before Miss Bremer had been spoken of 
and had a name as an authoress—that is to 
say, before her thirtieth year—she had had 
three different offers of marriage : such is her 
sister’s statement. The reason none of these 

. Offers was accepted appears in the Autobiog- 
raphy, a fragment of some fifteen pages in- 
cluded in this volume. “About the age of 
twenty-six,” Miss Bremer writes, “I made 
the acquaintance of another gentleman, who 
inspired me with a pure and warm feeling, 
which, although it was never responded to, 
yet had a powerful influence upon my devel- 
opment, and which still lives (at thirty) si- 
lently and ennobling in my heart.” 

The Biography, which is comparatively full 
in regard to the early years of the life of one 
whose name is endeared to all American 
readers, is sadly disappointing when we come 
to her later life. Little notice is taken of 
Miss Bremer’s tour in the United States, and 
we miss the letters to her American friends. 
The latter, if we may judge from a single one 

_ written to the family of the late A. J. Downing 

of horticultural memory, which was appended 
to his biography by Mr. G. Curtis, would 
have been interesting and characteristic. 
The circumstarices of Miss Bremer’s death 

were in keeping with her whole life. “ Fred- 
rika, whose greatest pleasure it was to give 
pleasure to others, had, on Christmas-eve, 
invited thirty children belonging to the fami- 
lies of the farmers and laborers on the estate. 
After a liberal entertainment every child got 
a Christmas box, and they were then allowed 
to dance round a beautifully decorated Christ- 
mas tree radiant with light. Fredrika danced 
with them, and taught them several games : in 
a word, she over-exerted herself, and went‘to 
bed later than usual. On Christmas day she 
drove to church. After the service she stood 
for some time in the church-yard conversing 
with several people. The wind was high and 
piercing, and it was supposed it was then she 
caught cold.” 
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To all who are fond of biography this book 
will be of interest, but to Miss Bremer’s ad- 
mirers as an author—and they .are many in 
the United States—it will be particularly 
welcome. The greater part of it is made up 
of sketches and poetry by Fredrika Bremer 
herself. The latter possesses but moderate 
merit, and its translation is indifferently done. 


Books Recetved. 


Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew, 
as Governor of Massachusetts, to which is 
added the Valedictory Address of Gover- 
nor Andrew, delivered on retiring from 
office, Jan. 5, 1866, on the subject of Re- 
construction of the States recently in Re-. 
bellion. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
16mo. pp. 211. 


King Sham, and Other Atrocities in Verse ; 
Including a Humorous History of the 
Pike’s Peak Excitement. By 
N. Greenleaf. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 16mo. pp. 140. 


The Myths of the New World. A Treatise 
on the Symbolism and Mythology of the 
Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brin- 
ton, A. M., M.D. New Vork : Leypoldt 
& Holt. 12mo. pp. 307. 


Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in 
Holland and Belgium. A Story of Travel 
and Adventure. By Oliver Optic. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. 
Pp. 346. 

Camors ; or, Life Under the New Empire. 
From the French of Octave Feuillet, author 
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Sermons. By Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., of 
London. Witha History of +r Chapel 
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York : Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 309. 


The Old World in its New Face. Impressions 
of Europe in 1867, 1868. By Henry W. 
Bellows. Vol. I. New York. Harper 
& Bros. 12mo. pp. 454. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated fromthe French 
by H. W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
12mo. pp. 384. 

Brakespeare ; or, Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
A Novel. By the author of “ Guy Living- 
stone,” etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 
8vo. pp. 148 

Doubly False. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
author of “Fashion and Famine,” etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 12mo. 
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Poor Humanity. A Novel. By 
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